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CHAP. 4 


THE ORIGIN or OPERA, AND ITS ESTABLISHMENT 
" IN FRANCE. | | 


W. ſhall now find the affairs 55 the French theatre . 
ſo blended with the ſerious and comic opera, and a 
variety of ſpectacles branching from thoſe exhibi- 
tions, that it will be neceſſary to give an account of 
their eſtabliſhment i in FRANCE to make this deſcrip- 


tion of the drama in that country complete; and as 


it cannot be denied that muſic, taken as an em- 
: ' belliſhment, excites and ſatisfies curioſity | in a more 

_ gratifying and delightful manner than any other 
dramatic amuſement, I ſhall beg the reader's Pa- 
tience for a few pages while I ſpeak of that be- 
witching art, in order to ſhew how opera originated, 
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and in what manner it eſtabliſhed itſelf in F RA NCR 
and other countries. 


It is impoſſible to trace the origin of muſic con- 


fidered as a ſcience. In its literal and extended idea, 
which the ancients diſtinguiſhed by the term Har- 
monica, it was born with the world. The more we 
ſearch, either into holy writ, or into mythology, 
the more we ſhall be convinced that muſic made up 
- the delight of all countries at all times *; nay, that 
it was the ſort of order that lent perfection to the 
chaos in which other ſciences were involved; and 
that was the reaſon, perhaps, the ancients gave to 
| every a art che e appellation muſic. EE 


The Egyptians infer us that mule was in- 


vented immediately after the flood, and the idea of 
inſtruments, which naturally implies harmony, are 

-by- inumerable authors ſaid to have been of very 7 
early invention. Mercury we are told found a 
tortoiſe ſhell and ſtretching cords acroſs it formed 
the lyre. Lucakrius ſays that wind inſtruments 
had their origin from the whiſtling of the wind 
among the ruſhes. 0 Aur HION, CtiRON, Druo- 


* 


8 So early as the fourth chapter of Genelis, we find JonaL, who 


we are told was the father of all ſuch as handle the harp and organ; 
and if we go into mythology, have we not Arorro the muſes 
and the — a the — | „ 


pocus, Hirws TRrISMEGISTUS, OLymMevs, and 

Oxruevs, are all reported to have been celebrated 
muſicians, and performers on muſical inſtruments ; 
' nay, to what perfection muſt this art have been 
brought at the time of the Grecian republic, if it 
be true that TereanDER ſet the laws of Lycun- 
sous to muſic, that he was well acquainted with the 
modes, and that TALES, and Tnauvkxus knew 

the nature of inſtrumental Oc '% without linging. 


But the more we ſearch into this exquiſite and 
endleſs theme, the more we ſhall be bewildered 
with conjecture, though facts ſtare us in the face. A 
hoſt of writers on one fide contend that the ancients 
alone knew how to render muſic facinating, and that 
the degree of perfection from which it derived that 


power to which OR REUS and others had brought f 


it is loſt to the moderns; others contend that the an- 
cients knew nothing of harmony, and one of them 
inſiſts that what is called harmony, or the doctrine = 
of combined ſounds, was invented by Guivo 
| e a benedictine kriar. . 


1 Let us examine - this. The ancients had 2 ins. 
5 ments, and to talk of f inſtruments without the idea of 


combined ſounds, is ridiculous and contemptible. 


It would be pedantry, and perhaps impertinence 
5285 here, to | ſpeak particularly of twelve or fourteen 
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firinged inſtruments among the ancients which were 


ſtruck either with the hand or a plectrum; of ſix or 
| ſeven wind inſtruments, particularly the hydraulic or- 
gan, the very title of which explains the ingenuity 


of its conſtruction; and as many pulſatile inſtru- 


ments; it is enough to ſay that we know theſe in- 
ſtruments were at that time in uſe, and, therefore, 5 
that harmony, to its fulleſt extent, muſt have been 
known, for no one will be ſo abſurd as to ſuppoſe 
that this great variety of inſtruments were played 
5 on one at a time; but, if it had been ſo, does not 
every g inſtrument anſwer all the purpoſes of 
harmony? | 


Every 3 accident, 1 e pro- 
15 ceeds ſucceſſive ſounds, even the creaking of a door, 

1 produces the effect of a chord, and therefore leads 
to combined ſounds. Two unconſcious watchmen 
ſhall cry the ſame hour in thirds, but this is obvious - 

in a thouſand inſtances; and as to meaſure, the 

= marching of ſoldiers, the ringing of bells, the forging ” 
an anchor, and the galloping of an horſe, will give 


you all the varieties of common and nipple time. 
The words 


1.08 From harmony; from 3 harmony, 
he univerſal frame began,“ 1 


came from the truly lyric ſoul of Dzvypzn; and * 
lovely and a delicious truth it is. The divine and 
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THE STAGE, 9 
exquiſite beauty of order 1s muſic, of which me- | 
lody 1s like the ſun that cheers the univerſe, and 


harmony like creation itlelf that exults and rejoices 
under its celeſtial influence. 


108 bai meant, a as ſome warmly contend, that the 
| ancients in their choruſes had but one ſong, and 
though there were a variety of voices each diſtinct 
voice ſung the ſame individual melody, it does not 
alter the caſe. Did the lyre, the plalterium, the 
\ tibia, the cornuus, the tympanum, the tintinnabulum, 


” did theſe join the voices in playing the lame long, 


the ſame individual melody? Tis impoſſible. Some 
of theſe inſtruments, out of many others then in uſe, 
were incapable of it; their contracted ſcale would 5 
not admit of it. No; it was an accompanyment, a ä 
dreſs to adorn. the melody; which, like the deco- 
ration of beauty, by diſguiſing ſome parts, gave 


io thoſe that were diſcerned a ſuperior degree of 
; : lovclineſs, 


Cen put this det in an incontrovertible licks,” K 
5 2 85 congregation ſhall ſing the hundreth Pſalm ; 


and though there is the difference of an octave In _- 


the voices of men from the voices of women and 
children, yet they will ſing the ſame diſtinct indi- 
vidual melody; and a moſt delightful melody i it is. 


What follows? They are accompanied wy an organ 
vol. It, 0 „„ au9 
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which combines all thoſe harmonious principles we 
have been ſpeaking of, the full organ even to ab- 
ſtruſeneſs. What does it ſignify then whether the 
voices ſing the ſame melody, or ling in parts? By 
the introduction of this accompanyment is not the 
concert full and complete ? And, this admitted, who 
ſhall ſay that the ancients were ſtrangers t to harmony 
in mulic. 


: ſhould l it very e a thee muſic 
was like their writings, grand, natural, and im- 
preſſive; ; and, if fo, by uſing leſs complication, 
they delighted not ſurprized the mind, and therefore 
the ſimplicity of their harmony, by anſwering all the 
| beſt purpoſes of muſic, ſurpaſſed the inexplicable 
and diltracting ſyſtem of modern harmoniſts. 5 
90 Theſe ad n aches tenſor igotive us to 
believe that dramatic entertainments were invented 
through the medium of muſic. Dithyrembics were, - 
as we have ſeen, actually ſung by one perſon, and 
ve may go further and ſay that Homer, Hs op-, 
and all the ancient poets ſung their longs. of what 
nature ſoever for the amuſement of the public“. 9 


» „ by way ot r uſed to << his voice 1 
with a ſwitch, or bundle of rods, which by being ſmartly twitched 1 
with the hand produced a fort of whiſtling ſound. I think this in- 3 

ſtrument might be e to ime oi our modern A * very ag = | 
: good effect. = 
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This admitted, ſomething as much in the nature of 

| opera as other dramatic entertainments were in the 

nature of plays, certainly made at all times a part of 
the amuſements of the theatre; and that ſoſtenuto 
for which LuLLy has been fo greatly admired, and 
which, I dare ſay, was dull enough, was clearly that 

| ſuſtained lleepy declamatory effect ſo often com- 
1 plained of in the choruſes of the ancients, 5 


Opern, deen being i in its capability more ex- 


= and leſs natural as a vehicle to convey re- 
gular and probable action, was longer than any other 
| ſpecies of dramatic production before it took a tone 
and a form ſo as to be claſſed ſeparately and diſtinct. . 
from other ſtage repreſentations; and it is very pro- 
bable, though the regular opera had often been at- 
| tempted, it never would have become any thing 
more than a vehicle for the introduction of dances 
and decorations, hat it not found a fort of Ascur- 
LuUs1 in  METATAS10, 


Jonaxnzs Sorririus, a native of VzroL1, : 
Wo faid to have exhibited operas. in the fiſteenth ces... 
tury; and we are told that EuILUIO CavALIERE, 
in 1590, exhibited two dramas, ſet to muſic, in the 
Palace of the Grand Duke of FLORENCE. We hear 
alſo of Ocrtavio Rinuccint who. brought an 
opere on the theatre at FLORENCE, | in 1633, in 


. 
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honour of the marriage of Mary de Mzprcrs with 
5 HENRY the fourth of FRANCE. 


We have ſeen by Votre $ account how 


opera came to be introduced into FRANCE. I 
ſhall, therefore, now proceed to relate ſome par- 
ticulars of LuiLy Who preſided ſo long at the 
bead of that entertainment. Lure was born at 


FLORENCE in 1633, and died in PARIS in 1687. 


Being an excellent performer on the violin, he was 
invited to FRANCE, where he became ſuperintendant 
of the king's band, and by addreſs and cunning ſoon 
15 introduced bimſelf! into all companies. His will was 
a fiat, not only as to muſic but almoſt as to every 5 
| thing elſe, though he was very little more than an E. 


: arrogant pretending buffoon !“. . 


In ſpeaking of the + opera, it will be generally . 


3 = 


| 2 A French writer under the idea of a heiter received from the 3 
5 Flyſian Fields, gives the following deſcription of LULlLY: Upon a | 


ſort of litter compoſed of ordure and rotten laurels, appeared carried 


buy twelve ſatyrs, a little {lovenly ill looking man. He had ſmall red. 

eyes, which could ſcarcely be ſeen, and out of which he could 
ſcarcely ſee. They emitted, however, a ſort of cloudy fire, in which ; 
_ could be diſcovered a mixture of ſhrewdneſs and malignity. His | 


exterior was all gaiety, but it was perpetually checked with inw ard 


_ inquietude. To ſervility, buffoonery, and obſcenity, he joined ar- 
rogance, pride, and preſumption; and I was not aſtoniſhed, upon 
enquiring who this putfed up manikin could be, to learn that he - 


was nothing more Than a drunken fidler. | 


"La % 
* 
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neceſſary to aſſociate the names of Qc1wavrr and 
Lu ILV. In 1673, they brought out Cad mus, which 
was performed au Feu de paulme de Bel Arr ; but 


LuLLy, ever attentive to his intereſt, no ſooner 


heard of Mori ERE'S death than he ſet every engine 


to work to procure a grant from the king of Mo- 
LIFRE'S theatre. This with very little difficulty he 


obtained, and Cadmus was the firſt opera brought 


out on the theatre of the Palais Roval*. though 


ſome contend that Alceſte was the firſt, which ap- 
peared in 1674. This, however, is not probable, 


or if it were, it is Rory worth enquiritg into. 


5 Ti ſee came * in 1675; and on the W e 


- 


* Thus then had hoon three 3 chantres. :—one at the Hotel FA p 
Bourgogne, one at Du Marais, and one at the Palais Royal; and they - 


continued to perform upon ſeparate foundations until the death of 
Molli RE, which happened in February 1673. This company, who | 
could not ſupport themſelves after the death of their chief, divided, 
and by incorporating themſelves into the other two companies, gave = 
them great additional ſtrength. The theatre au Marais ſoon after- 5 
v ards quitted that ſituation, and opened a new houſe in La Rue Ma. 
zarine, where the king ſent all the ſcenes and decorations Which Mo- | 
 LIFKE had uſed in the Palais Royal, being lituated oppoſite la rue 
5 Guenegaud. This houſe was callad the theatre de Guen 'gaud. On 
| the twenty-firſt of October, how ever, 1680, the king united the two 
companies, fixed himſelf the number of actors, allogted their different | 
| ſhares of the profits, according to their reſpective merits, diſcharged 
Tome, gave others penſions, and regulated the whole economy of this 


new ſociety, who were besides gratified out of nis P purie with & 


penſion ot ES thouſand livres. - 
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year Atys, one of the moſt celebrated operas of theſe 
aſſociates, in which there is certainly ſome beautiful 

lyric writing“. This piece had aſtoniſhing ſuccels. 

It was, 3 according to cuſtom bitterly at- 

tacked by DES E EAUx, of whoſe judgment, as a 
critic, I cannot give a better proof than that which 
follows: When ihis ſatyriſt went to the repreſenta- 
tion of this opera at VERSAILLES, © put me,” ſaid 
be, „ in ſome corner where it will be impoſſible for 
« me to hear the words. I admire the muſic of 
ul, but ! have a ſovereign e for the 
15 « verſes of 9 1. 


th $ Followed 0 in 11677, and Proferpine in 1680, 
but Per ſee which came out in 1682, was one of the 
: moſt famous operas produced by theſe allies. Cor- 
EIL IE, however, had treated the ſame ſubject i in a 
piece called Andromede. A number of fortunate 
circumſtances combined to aſſiſt the ſucceſs of chis 
Piece. Among the reſt the audience were moſt 
agreeably ſurpriſed to ſee the young prince Di- 
 TRICHTEIN, the eldeſt fon of the prince bf that 
e grand maſter ot. his imperial majeſty, dance 


— 
_— 


1 Lovis the fourteenth aled FRE ary MainTENON which of 
all the operas ſhe Iked beſt. She anſw ered Arys. & ah. Madam, wel 


7 laid he, is too happy. 5 


+ Incomparable critic! Admire mukic compoſed on n purpoſe to. 
give zorce and exprefign.1 to thole words which he held in contempt. 


Des. 
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with an elegance and a grace which gave univerſal 


| aſtoniſhment. He appeared on the theatre maſked, 
as was then the cuſtom, and took alternately the 
ſituation of all the principal dancers. 55 


. 


The concourſe of people who. flocked to foe h 


this prince was incredible, and what renders the 

cCircumſtance ſtill more wonderful is, that though he 
excelled every other dancer, he had not been taught : 
more than a For: 


The king bad this opera performet-i in an oran- 


gerie, where the diſpoſition of real trees, a foun- 
tain, and other natural objects, curiouſly and ju: 


diciouſly arranged gave a moſt delicious effect to 
the ſpectacle. 


All the We of the court were invited, and 
every poſſible care taken and expence laviſhed to 


ſhew the merit of the poet and compoſer to ad- : 
vantage; all which merit LuLLy, as uſual, took to 
| himſelf, and received the compliments of the king 
and the nobility, while the humble QuixnauLr 5 
ſtood at a diſtance, as little noticed as if he had 
been an indifferent ſpectator. The words of the 
0 king to LutLty were, « that he had never ſeen 


pier where the muſic was fo equally good 
00 * throughout.” 5 
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The very ſame year a brilliant Arte was given to 
celebrate the birth of the Duke of Bu RGUNDY, 


LUuLLY, upon this occaſion gave Perſeus gratis, and 
prevailed upon QUuixXAULT to introduce a great 
deal of novelty applicable to the event in honour of. 


which the opera was performed; belides which he 


put himſelf to a prodigious expence. He had a 
_ riumphal arch, a firework, and a fixed ſun of an > 
155 altonithing magnitude, containing ſeveral thouſand 
lamps; alter which there was a diſcharge of muf— 
| ketry, and, to finiſh all, a fountain that ran with 
wine, Who, after this, could wy that Perſeus was 


the fole production of Lor LITE 


Nor were the ſe adventitious circumſtances all 
that gave advantage to Perſeus ; it begat a ſpirited _ 
controverfy, which the ladies very warinly entered 
into, and inſiſted that Pheneus's expreſſion that he 
would rather lee AN NDROMEDA devoured by the 
mouiter, than in the arms of his rival, was void of | 
gallantry, and therefore ought 1 not to. be uttered on 


che tag ge. 


This difou te was ſo followed up that all the public 
5 prints of the times were full of it. No wonder then 5 
that an opera, ſo much praiſed and condemned, 
ſhould be the conſtant topic, and that therefore, 
el; her rough prejudice, or partiality—motives | 
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equally advantageous—all PAR Is made a point of 
attending it. 


1 After Perſce came Phaeton, in 168g ; Amadis de 

k | | Caule, in 1684; Le Temple de la Paix, in ie . 
* Roland, alſo in 1685; and Armide, in 1686. 

E me diately after the production of this laſt opera, 

7 ___ OvinaAULT, heartily tired ot Lu rr, retired from 

we theatre. 


"Joi may ly be ſaid, that though the enthuſiaſm 
' cauſed by the muſic of Lu LLY aroſe from no other 
reaſon than that muſic had till that time in Fraxce 
been of the moſt contemptible kind ; yet he merits 
a large ſhare of praiſe for reducing it to a ſort of 
| ſtandard, which proved a good ground work for the. 
improvements afterwards made in it by RauEAU and 
| others. But none of this would have been effected 
F | had not OUiNAULT ſtarted up the only French 
poet, in ſpight of che ill nature and the ignorance 
of BolL Eau, who poſlefſed a true genius. for this 
= ſpecies of . poetry. 


Tbeſe men led: very different 3 and while 
Ga AYET lived honoured and reſpected, and 
died lamented and regretted, LurtLy was laughed 


at and deſpiſed in his liſe time, and deteſted and exe- 15 
crated after his death * 3 


5 


— — 


0 The deich of LULLY was canſed by an accident, He com- 
vol. „ e „ 
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Among the operas of Srzbir and LuLLy, 
it was ſaid that Atys was the opera for the king, 
Armide, for the ladies, Phaeton for che i in 


general, and Iſis for muſicians. | 


Many other « operas, written by Quinav: Ir, and 
: compoſed of Lo LLY, were performed with various | 


- 


poſed a Te Deum on the recovery of the king; and, in the heighth 

of his enthuſiaſm, beating time very violently with his cane, he 
| ſtruck it forcibly againſt his foot, and his frame being at all times, 
from his debaucheries, in a corrupt and diſeaſed Notts: a pores en- 


= ſued which Carried him off. 


Au 8 of Lvl l x's total want of principle and 


morality, we are told that fancying himſelf in extremity he ſent for 
a confeſſor, who informed him he had no Chance of being ſaved unleſs 
he threw his laſt opera in the fire. This he inſtantly complied with; 


but getting apparently better, and being reproached by one of the 


- princes, who came to ſee him, with having burnt his opera, Oh,“ 
ſaid he, “ I was not ſuch a fool in that buſineſs as you imagine. I 


„knew what I was about. I have a copy and ſo the prieſt was 
. % cheated.” He grew Ven however; and finding his death ap- 
pfroach he not only burnt his reſerved copy, but ſubmitted himſelf 


to! be laid upon a heap of aſhes with a halter round his neck, and to 


expiate his offence, as he imagined, ſung to one of his own airs s theſe 


Wendt, 5 4 _ mourir, pecan I Tant: mourir,” 


While he was in, the Chevalier de 3 came to ſee him, : 
and in an affectionate way lamented his ſituation, and made him a 
thouſand proteſtations of friendſhip. Oh yes, truly, faid the wife 
of LULLY, you are a very kind friend to him! It was you who made 
him drunk the laſt, and will be the cauſe of his death. © Hold your 
„ tongue,” ſaid LULLY, * tis very kind of the Chevalier. He 
© was the laſt that made me drunk, and in return he ſhall be the firſt 


= that 1 II make drunk 11 1 1 this illneſs,” : 
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ſucceſs . At length many of the beſt authors adven- 
5 tured in this ſpecies of writing, and Mol IER , Quin- 


AULT, PIERRE, and T. CoRNEILLE wrote Pſyche 


in conjunction; and there is another Pſyche, which 
has been pretty generally given to FoxNTENELLE. 
At length, when the opera became more eſtabliſhed, 
and RAukAu was the favourite compoſer t, the 


beſt geniuſes wrote for that ſpectacle; nay even 
Vor TrAIRE Was tempted to adventure in it, and 


thereby undertook what he himſelf confeſſes he did 

not underſtand. His Temple de Gloire, an entertain- 
ment of this kind, not ſucceeding, he alked an Abbe 
of is acquaintance how he liked 1 it. The Abbe an- np | 


Per EEE 


* Lv LLY the father having bad tack; Ser for LY the fon 


| attempted to profit by the family reputation. —Finding, however, no 
Qua who would permit him to ſpoil his pieces, the only opera 
he ever attempted, which was called Orpheus, and written by Bou- 
IA, drew on him in deriſion an epigram, a rondeau, and a ſong ; _ 
he had ſuch influence that the audience were forbid by the court to 


hiſs, therefore they were obliged t to > damn Orpheus through t. the 12. : 
| dium of the new ſpapers. 85 | 


RaAurAu found i it very difficult t to eſtabliſh a muſical reputation. : 


The French had been ſo uſed to the monotony of Lu LLY,that they 

had no reliſh for the diverſity of Rau AU. Thus it happened that 
he was obliged to compoſe what words he could get, One of his 
firſt attempts was an opera by an anonymous author called Paladins. 
One of the ſongs was ſet to ſuch quick muſic that the words could 
not be heard, —The ſinger complained of this. RA EAV replied he. 


did it but of kindneſs to the author, for that in rendering the words 


| viuntelligible, 150 had acted. towards him with the greateſt irjend (bip. 


04 


r 


„ 


1 I 


ſwered he had been at the temple of glory, but the 


_ did not PPE to be at Lenne. 


In r to a EY whoſe ſentiments were 
ſomething ſimilar to the above, VoLTaire ſays, 
< I ſee I have done a very fooliſh thing i in writing 
an opera, but the pleaſure of working for ſuch a 
e man as RAE AU hurried me out of al prudence. 
In conſidering the extent of his genius, I forgot 
c how much my own was circumſcribed, for I now 
find, if I have any, it is not calculated for the lyric 
ſtyle, and I plainly ſee I could write an epic 
poem with more eaſe than I could fill a canvaſs. f 
* Not that 1 by any means hold this art in con- 

. tempt; on the contrary, hold it to be a very re- 
„ ſpectable ſpecies of writing, but I now has ſee 


08 that I ſhall 1 never r have a talent for i VV 


mn 


1 
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CHAP. 11. 


ͤ—- — 


3 
— 


ITALIAN THEATRE. 


As hs Italian theatre, a as it iy has book called, 
vill hereafter make up a conſiderable part of F rench 
dramatic exhibitions, it will be extremely proper in 
in this place to give ſome account of it, and alſo of 
all thoſe inferior dramatic objects which branched 
out from that ſtrange heterogeneous amuſement . 
= which, like our opera, was originally performed i in a 
language the natives did not underſtand. Nay- mil 
very lately the love ſcenes, in ſome of thoſe come- 
5s dies, have been occaſionally performed in Italian. 
In 1577, a troop of Italian comedians called Tt 


Geloſi, performed at the Hotel de Bourbon, but they 5 


bad no fixed eſtabliſhment, and after ſome years 
they were replaced by another, who, i in their turn, 
were ſuppreſſed in 1662. It was after this that an 
Italian troop were permitted to perform alternately ; 
Vith the troop of MoLIERE au petit Bourbon, where 
= they continued till 1697, when the king thought 
A 2 to ſhut . their theatre. 
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The variety of difficulties the Italian comedians 


laboured under to procure leave for their perfor- 
mances, obliged them to exhauſt invention for ex- 
Dy. pedients to combat the laws then in force. The firſt 
of theſe expedients was an attempt to evade an-ac- - 
cuſation of performing regular pieces. This they 
effected by taking an outline of the plot of the piece, 
together with all the nicer immediate circum- 
ſtances; and having got this perfectly by heart, to 
5 5 ſupply the dialogue extempore. By this means the 
ſame ſcene was never literally performed twice alike, 
eſpecially as they e n Ps: with _— 
each other“. 


Notuithſtanding this: and other e e 
Italian theatre was ſhut up for nineteen years, and 
after this they were ſo diſperſed that it was not ex- 
pected they would ever again rally in F RANCE. 
5 1 Duc D'OaLzans, However, at de time 


To * Theſe pieces were. the invention of the two Ricoponns, fa. © 
ther and ſon, and, to ſay truth, they poſſeſſed one very extraordinary : 
merit. The words coming from the actors extemporaneouſly, 
| they had a vivacity, a glow, a fire, unknown to thoſe dialogues which 
are ſtudied, This however was not new for it had been done in 
Spain. The comedians who compoſed this troop were almoſt all 
| authors, and through a lively and tertile imagination, they filled their | 
parts with uncommon eclat. The contrary, however, was too often 
the caſe, for it is eaſily ſeen that a ſingle novice might 1 the 5 
| molt | ingenious effuſions of 1 AGO LATION. | 
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Regent, ſent for others, who arrived in Pax is in 


1716. He gave inſtructions to M. RoviLlLe» 
Counſeiller d' Etat, to procure the beſt performers 


from IrALVY. It will eaſily be believed the taſk ; 
was not difficult. Indeed with ſuch alacrity did 
they pour in from all quarters, that the company 
Was very ſoon complete, and the regent, till the 
Hotel de Bourgogne could be got ready, permitted 
them to perform at the Palais Royal on ſuch ate as 
there was no * 1 


On the eighteenth of May, 1716, they opened : 


| their theatre with a piece called L Heureuſe Surprize, 
and on the twentieth of the ſame month their eſta- 
bliſhment was announced by an order from the 
king. The firſt day of the following June they took 
poſſeſſion of the theatre of the Holel de Bourgogne, "a 
under the title of the comedians in ordinary to his 
Royal Highneſs Monſieigneur le Duc D'OR LEANS, 
| Regent, and that prince dying, on the ſecond of De. 
cember, 1723, the company obtained the title of the 
Kine's Italian comedians i in ordinary, with a penſion 
of fifteen thouſand livres. This obtained, they put 
the king's arms upon the Hotel de Bourgogne, and 
above it, in 1 black marble, this inſcription in letters 


5 of _” 


Horz des comediens Ttaliens ordinaires du Roi, 


”» . 

, | 
4 * 
HI 
a 12 : 


entretenus par ſa Majeft ritablis a Paris en Fannee 
My,DCC,XVI. | , 


The theatres that were erected at the Fairs, St. 


Germain, and St. Laurent, though an inferior kind, 
were nevertheleſs productive of great improvement 
in dramatic humour; and alſo bringing forward actors 
and actreſſes of great and particular merit. Engliſh 
travellers at that time flocked with pleaſure to ſee 
the buffoon and groteſque acting of DomMiniQUE 5 
in Harleguin, the ſimple and naive deportment of 
BELLONI in Pierrot, the humour and fineſſe of 
Madamoiſelle de LISLE in the waiting maids, the! 
pleaſant awkwardnels of DESGRANGES in Scara- 
_ mouch, the ſingular figure of Pa ET 1, in old men, 
| and the noble and modeſt air of Madamoiſelle Mo- 
: LIN, in the characters of wards and daughters. | 


10 all countries the beſt 1 writers have been, at 
different times, ill treated by managers. LE Sack, 
9 OxNEvAL, Pax N ARD, PIR ON, and Botssy led 

the way for almoſt a total deſertion of the theatre, in 

favour of the fair; which boaſted at length the 
= added names of FAvARD, ANSEAUME, Domini- 
QUE, L GRAND, Facan, DELAFOND, PoxnTtau, 

Vavs, and SEDAINE. The trifles they produced 

8 being excellent in their kind, and in a ty le per- 

: b&cily different from the — run of dramatic 
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entertainments, and alſo produced by ſome. of the 


beſt writers, made the fairs, for forty years, the firſt | 


object of amuſement in FRANCE. 


The theatres eien 7 Meter the effect of 
their own inferiority, were obliged to have re- 
courſe to a number of expedients, if not to ſup- 
preſs the pieces performed at the fair, at leaſt to 
leſſen their value. For this purpoſe they were per- 
petually teaſing the magiſtrates, who, at different 
times, upon being properly applied to, iſſued ſeveral 
| mandates to forbid ſuch parts of the performances 
as were : moſt — to be applauded *, 


iT his only. ſerved to \ fimulato their emciiigns, and 
to rouſe them to freſh ingenuity. Being forbidden 
to perform in dialogue, they were, for ſome ſhort 
time, reduced to exhibit every thing by geſture, 

through which they ſeverely and ſucceſsſully ridi- 
culed their enemies. They could not hope, how- 

_ ever, to perform 1 in this manner to any great 


e, and, — —— to the lt dnics ee 


68 Than: one of cheſs occaſions mu ui was abſolutely forbidden; 10 
conſequence of this they were obliged to ſupply what they ould, 


in which they were generally, by implication, pretty ſevere on their 


oppreſſors. One night in the middle of a ſcene an aſs was heard to 

W Hold your. tongue,“ ſaid Harlequin, “ you'll meins us into 
a fcrape, Don't you Know we are forbid to have mui,” 
FREE» 11. ; D 
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and the doctors of che royal academy of muſicians, 
who permitted them to perform ſhort pieces, partly 
dialogue, and partly ſongs, and occalionally al- 


ſiſted by dances. —Theſe ſpectacles were called the 


Comic Opera, of which ſpecies of amuſement the 8 
admirable author of Gul Blas may be conſidered as 
the father. | 3 


Flattered with the great ſucceſs he had met with 
on the ſtage, and irritated with the avarice and folly 
of the managers, he devoted bimſelf entirely to this 
Nighter ſpecies of dramatic employment. Many of 
his pieces were in great meaſure written from mo- 
tives of revenge, and ſuch were generally parodies 
of the new trageddies, which no ſooner appeared on 

the theatre, than they were humourouſly and ſuc- 

_ ceſsfully ridiculed at the fair. The beſt authors 
ſmarted, and moſt ſeverely too, under this tealing 

rod of criticiſm. Among the reſt, Mr. VorrAIx E, 

in the bukbneſs of his Semiramis certainly felt it 


with the greateſt keenneſs*, 


I, VoLT AIRE was Aiftrefſed bevond 8 leſt his Sendramis 5 
ſhould be parodied. He wrote a letter to the queen, where he ſays, 
da as he is ſure ſhe has no farther intention in ſanctioning the ſtage by 
0 her augult preſence than to countenance only decency and decorum, 
he conjures her, with the moſt lively grief, not to fuffer a violation 
« of decency, in permitting a ſatire againſt him. That the tragedy 
of Semiramis is founded from one end to the other upon a ſubject 
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Theſe comic writers, however, drew on them— 


ſelves, by the ſeverity of their ſatires, a hoſt of ene. 


mies, and were forbid to perform any pieces in 


which there was either ſpeaking or ſinging. This 


only convinced the world that they were complete 


adepts in their buſineſs; for, immediately ſetting 
their wits to work, they invented a ſpecies of amuſe- 


333 — — ——— ITTS 0 , 
w - — ——— — —— & > _ —_——--- 
CL SEES — —ͤ—ä—U— —— — — — 


« the moſt pure and moral, and from that circumſiance it t demands 

her protection. Deign,” ſays he, “ to conſider that I am the king's 
domeſtic, and conſequently yours. My colleagues, who are gen- 
* tlemen in ordinary to the king, of whom many are employed in 


% other courts, and many poſſeſs the moſt honourable ſituations, | 


5 will find themſelves diſgraced by this inſult, and will deprive me : 

of my charge, and humble me in the eyes of the royal family, 7 
Jam forced to ſubmit to this cruel humiliation. I conjure your 
' majeſty, by your goodneſs of heart, by the greatneſs and liberality 
of your mind, by your piety, not to deliver me thus to my hidden 
and overt enemies, Who after loading me with a thouſand OPPL0- 


855 brious outrages, would deſtroy me, 1 making me a publi C Jangh- 
* ing Rock. | : 


z « Peign to 9984 Joy that theſe parodies have been long f nce le- : 
6% gally forbidden. Muſt they then be revived ſolely to my injury ? 
and will your majeſty ſutier it? No, Madam; ; your heart! is t00 
juſt not to be moved by my wretchedneſs and my pravers, nor will 
you ſuffer an old fervant to die with grief and ſhame. le me 
hope then your humanity will be touched with my ſorrow iul caſe, 5 
sand as in painting; you ] paint virtue itſelf, let me hope chat! v. tue 


« will de my PrOteect: ion. 


Without a comment, I give this as genuine from Vol LT „ink, 


| who pretended t to laugh at the mal ice of all the w 9210. 


7 2 
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ment which, from its extraordinary novelty, had the 
It was written in the Rrongeſt 


greateſt ſucceſs. 
manner, and thus performed: 


Two actors came on the ſtage with as many rolls 
of parchment as there were ſpeeches in the ſcene 
they were to perform. Theſe rolls were numbered, 

and on each, written in large characters, what they 

had to ſay. Theſe they alternately diſplayed, which, 5 
being read by the audience, exhibited, in very la- 

conic terms, ſome witty colloquy, eſpecially as theſe i 

| writings in great meaſure conſiſted of humorous, 

apologies for their being under the neceſſity of 


: having recourſe to ſo incomplete. an expedient. 


When the ba WY ſeen enough of this iy 
viſual dialogue, large rolls of canvas were ſo dif. 

played by two figures of boys, who ſeemed playing : 
in the air, that the ſpectators could completely read 
the words of a ſong, As ſoon as it became com- 


pletely viſible, the orcheſtra began a well known 


air, which ſome actor, placed elther 1 in the parterre, 5 
or the boxes, began to ſing. The audience ſoon 
took the hint, and after a time it was no uncommon 
thing ſor the whole of che ſpectators to join in every ; 

chorus. 


- The matter was, in proportion to the ſingularity 


_—_ 
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of tie exigence, moſt wonderfully managed; but, 
after all, it is very evident that they laboured under 
the orcateſt diſadvantages; and, at length, by the 
eſtahl lihment of the regular Italian comedians in 
1716, who were joined: by fome of the beſt per- 


fo; mers at the fair, this memorable era of humour 


and pleaſantry on the French ſtage, became ap- 
parently extiact; but it, however, left ſuch traces 


of real humour, fertile imagination and happy „ 


tire, that there has been ſcarcely a comic opera 
written ſince in FnAxcE, chat has not kept in 
view the ſpecies of intrigue invented by this e extra- 
ordinary let of ee men * ., 


Before we quit hs ſubject of the fair, it is pro- 


. per to ſay it began with puppets. : After this ap- 
peared | wild beaſts, but it is curious to remark that 
A lion or a wee, was not conſidered as > the ſmalleſt 


Even ho the Ftalinn theatre had been eſtabliſhed | in 1176 iE 


laboured under difficulties; for, growing into faſhion, the French actors 

_ complained that the 8 ſhould perform in any other than their : 
cou language. This complaint was carried to the king, who defired 

to hear both parties. BARON, in the name of the French actors, 
ſpoke firſt. This done the king made a ſign to DowiniQue, the 
5 Harlequin, to ſpeak in his turn. In what lauguage may it pleaſe : 
your majeſty am I to ſpeak 2 ſaid DowixigQy b. © In any language S 


you will,” ſaid the king.“ © Oh!” faid the Harlequin, * if that's the 


| caſe [ have won my cauſe.” The k'ng would not rex. al his word, and 
| after that t time the 1 talians continued t to perior Ni W ho ut interruption, 
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rarity, if he could not perform ſome comical tricks. 
After theſe came giants who muſt alſo be buffoons, 
otherwiſe they had no attention paid them. On 
this account, the common animals which we ſee 
every day were the greateſt favourites. Dogs, cats, 
and monkies, did more than the beſt actors an 
actreſſes that ever appeared, and theſe for a time 
were put out of countenance by ſIght- of- hand men, 
tumblers, and rope: dancers. 


It muſt, however, be remembered, to the ho- 


nour of the fair, that it gave birth to the moſt 
elegant dancing in France, Madmoiſelle de 
Lis IE, who joined the moſt refined taſte and exe- 
eution in ſerious dancing to the moſt charming 
fprightlineſs i in demi-character, and the ſtrongeſt con- 
ception and difcrimination in dances of character 
and expreſſion, may be reckoned among the earlieſt 
= proofs that the French were born eminently to rival 
all other nations in that accompliſhed—1 will not, 
pany here hy how far uſeful—art. 5 


" Madntoifells Sci; * 456 o . "TL 

_ admiration of PARIS, and at length retired with the 

applauſe of her country, was alſo an Eleve at the fair. 
Madmoiſelle RaBOx, that very celebrated dancer, 
was alſo bred up at the fair; and as for ſingers, i 


Was the nuriery of the theatre. 
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Among other dancers who performed with great 
_ celebrity at the fair, was the father of our famous 
Grmartpi. He had then juſt fled from ITarLy, 
He was called, for diſtinction, [ron Legs; and ſup- 
| poſed to be the beſt jumper in the world: for even 
the taſte of FRANCE, in its own proper profeſſion 
has been at times vitiated. He once jumped ſo 
high that he broke a chandelier; a piece of which 
Y hitting the Turkiſh ambaſſador, who was in the ſtage 
box, he conlidered this conduct as a premeditated _ 
2 : affront, and complained to the French court of the 
| _ outrage. But the moſt extraordinary circumſtance 
concerning him was his being put in priſon ſor | in- 
: ; decency on the Faztncu STAG E, which i is a circum- 
7 ſtance, when we conſider the licence uſed ther e, 
= molt peculiarly extraordinary. e 


The French were certainly fora time 8 
PETE Grinalyi, but after the unlucky bufineſs 
of his impriſonment for indecency *, be began 


88 


1 copy the following circumſtance from a French author. 
1 20 ron en had for a partner either his wife, his ſiſter, or his daugh⸗- 
4 1 ter; for ſo equivocal was the lady's character that no one has been 
Tz Te Ss aſcertain the preciſe degree of relationſhip. his nymph 
+ * was thought to be his ſiſter or daughter, for ſhe was remarkably 

= * like him; being a ſquat, thick, ſtrong figure, and endowed with 
= 0 ſo much . and ſtrength that ſhe could break chandeliers al. 

| 6 5M molt 4 as well as hunſelf. Thus, as it was well known ſhe coha- 
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to loſe ground, and at length was obliged to ſtroll 


into FLANDERS, Where, however, he proved a 
ſource of riches to his confederates, for the Flan- 


derkins, as he added legerdemain and other tricks 
to his jumping, thought him ſome ſupernatural 
1 2 


: 1 — — — "Ys * N ** a.” 
1 J 8 . 4 


5 . him as his wife, the remainder of the conjecture- f 


« his character being pretty well authenticuted — became more 
0 prob able. 5 oy 


When Gates: Lol was obliged to decamp into FranDERs, he 
FT. his troop were attacked near BrussELs by a banditti. The 
baggage waggon was ranſacked, their pockets turned inſide out, and, 
according to their uſual cuſtom, the thieves were about to diſpatch 
their prey. It ſhould be known that GrIMALD1 wanting money for 
his expedition, enticed one FLAHAUT, a bookſeller, to follow his 
| fortunes. Franavr, having learnt Latin, took it into his head that 
it would be a good thing to introduce the ancient chorus on the ſtage; 
by way of explaining GRIMALD1's dances.  GriMALD1 appeared to 74 
approve the ſcheme, but told him as it was a kind of improvement 
that could only be brought about by degrees, he had better learn to 
dance firſt, which would make him immediately uſeful. FLlAhAur 4 
5 ſet to work, and GRIMA LDI promiſed to make him a capital dancer, 
In the end, he got as much money together as he could, left his fa- | 
mily, and, as I ſaid, followed GRIMAIL DI. When the ſabres of the = 
© banditti v ere drawn to diſpatch the troop of dancers, GRIMALDI, _ 
v ho at the danger of his life would have his joke, whiſpered FLAa- 
HAUT to talk Latin to them. — The enthuſiaſt, FLAnAur, began; 
and for a few ſeconds the ſabres were ſuſpended. Preſently loudly 
vociferating diæi, one of them aiming a blow at his head, cried fect ; 
which blow, had it taken place, muſt have ſilenced the orator for 
ever. But the moſt extraordinary part of the adventure remains to 
ve told, GxINAI D1's partner, the lady before commemorated, in 
all rc furor ot omantic he: ln ok as the w ord diſpatch had becn | 
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I have ſaid that the regular Italian comedy was 


re-eſtabliſhed in 1716. Such an impreſſion, how- 
ever, the performances at the fair made, that the Ita- 
| lians on their return were, for a time, obliged to 
perform on that very ſpot, in order to give an 
original colour to their repreſentations ; and thus, 
by degrees, they ſtole on the notice of the public, 
who, ſuch is the force of cuſtom, reliſned thole 
amuſements no where but at the place they were 
originally dns 5 


The circumſtance of performing the pieces of | 


| the fair aroſe from this : : When firſt this troop be- 5 


gan to be eſtabliſhed at PaR1s, they performed no- 


thing but pieces entirely Italian. The ladies who 


uttered, ept forward, nad} in a Corn of Joſpait; ke the 


| banditti to have pity on her comrades ; offering that if they would be 
merciful, ſhe would yield herſelf up a ſacrifice, and devote herſelf 
to their pleaſure. She deſcribed how many ways ſhe could be uſeful _ 
to them; that ſhe could dance to amuſe them, ſhe could cook for 
them, and, to be brief, intimated, in the language of DrBORAH 
Woopcock, that ſhe had no objection to any work they could put 

— her to. In ſhort, the thieves were appeaſed, and'carried off the lady 

in triumph, but not till they had ſtript the whole troop ſtark naked, 
leaving them nothing but the refuſe of what they had pillaged from . 
baggage waggon, conſiſting of a few odds and ends of pantomime 
| dreiſes. GRIMALDI put on an old Harlequin's jacket, poor FLA-- 
_ HAUT contented himſelf with the trowſers of Scaramouch, and in 

” this plight they begged their way to BRUSSEL 8. 
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did not underſtand that language, no longer fre- 
quented the theatre. The gentlemen finding them- 
ſelves deſerted by the ladies, and thus the great 
channel of gallantry ſtagnated, alſo kept away. 
Seeing this, the Italians had recourſe to the pieces 
anciently performed at the Italian theatre, which 
were a jumble of half Italian and half French. 
What had formerly pleaſed, however, was no longer | 
reliſhed, and they were, at one time, upon the 
point of returning to ITALY. What follows is the 


ſubſtance of a — _—_ * ä to the 
5 audience. 5 


6 ' Ladies: 150 Gentlemen, they wake me play 


« all ſorts of parts, and I know many of them ought 

to diſguſt you. I hope, however, that which T 
attempt at preſent will have the contrary effect; 
„though 1 confeſs a Harlequin may be expected 
to move your laughter rather than your pity. But 
„ novelty does much on the ſtage, and I truſt, 
 « when you ſee a kneeling Scaramouch, a weeping 

„ Colombine, and an imploring Pantaloon, you 
„ will forget their aſſumed characters, and conſider 


them as ſo many drangen appealing to your com- Nga 


« paſſion. 


40 You will he pleaſed to whe into your conſi- | 
deration that, in coming to FRANCE, we had to 
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combat new manners, a new language, and a new 
ſpecies of entertainment. In ſhort, we have only 
yet been at ſchool, and the public have very pro- 


perly kept away from us, till we made ourſelves 
perfect. The ladies, without whom the beſt elo- 
quence languiſhes and dies, have withdrawn from 


us their ſupport, and how can we expect any men 


ö of gallantry to attend u us? 


5 * The | pieces we have performed were taſted 
formerly ; but it was folly to ſuppoſe that what 
delighted a barbarous age ſhould pleaſe an en- 
: lightened one. We mean, therefore, to abandon 
them, to ſubſtitute others more to your taſte, 
and, as the public are always equitable, we fear 
6 not your indulgence ſo much as our own ina- 


bility, What little merit we have ſhall be ſtre- 


nuouſly exerted to give you pleaſure; in the 
mean time, we are producing every day in our 
4 8; children young actors and actreſſes, who, though 
they inherit Italian abilities, are yet natives of 


 Fraxcs, and may perfect the celebrity of the 
theatre ; all which advantages would be loſt if We + 


were compelled to 80 to ou own COUNTY. 


& Deign, therebws, to coolider, at preſent, « our 5 
intentions, that hereatier you may applaud our. 
merits. Hiiherto you have been, indulgent, ak : 
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& the expence of your juſtice; hereafter we flatter 
e ourſelves _ applauſe will be ſanctioned by 


8 propriety.” 


This ſpeech. had the deſired lier; the pale 


intereited themſelves in the affairs of the comedians, 
1 and ſome of the be? authors having adviſed them to 


perſoim the moſt celebrated among the pieces given 


at the fair, they very ſoon got into reputation. At 
length, many writers of eminence lent their aſſiſtance, 
and their children, as they had predicted, grew up, 
and were moſt accompliſhed actors. Indeed the re- 
putation of the Italian theatre eclipſed that of the 
French. to which St. Foix, MaRIVAu X's and other 
emineat authors did not a little contribute. 


A circumſtance which happened about this t time = 


went a great way towards eſtabliſhing the reputation 
of the Italian theatre at Pax1s. The convaleſcence 
of the king after a dangerous illneſs, gave occaſion on 
for every exertion of loyalty throughout the king- _ 
dom; but the ſpirit of the Italians was very re- 
markable; they erected a moſt magnificent tranſpa- 
rency before the Facade of their theatre; they built 
up a temporary ſtage on the balcony over it, whence | 1 
their band did not ceaſe to play, or their troop to ” f 
dance, during the g greateſt part of the night; and as 
the whole tendency of their performance was to com- 


THE STAGE. 3* 


pliment the king, and congratulate the people on 
his recovery, as many as could be collected on the 
ſpot joined their ſhouts of Vive le Rot in time to the 
mulic, as often as it was introduced; and that their 


mirth might not want an incentive, ciſterns of vine. 
were placed in a convenient manner, to W the 
5 populace. 


Oh the ey that Te Deum was ung: at- Mere 


Dame, the Italians recommenced the rejoicings. 
The tranſparency erected before their theatre was ſo 
waſterly both in conception and execution, that it 
is really worthy of particular deſcription Within 
a circular decoration, conſiſting of ſymbolical orna- 
ments, was painted the temple of Ixts, ſurrounded 
with a beautiful rainbow, on which appeared the 
goddeſs with all her attributes. 


The iam iniom which accompanied this grand 


picture formed three arcades, ſupported by pilaſters, 
all of the ruſtic order. Between the arcades Vive 

- if Roi was ſuſpended i in large characters. Above the 
pilaſters were placed four pyramids, ornamented with 
ſtreams of fire *, which gave an unſpeakable effect. 
; T he inſide of the temple 1 was entirely tranſparent, 


* N — 
*— ct 


1 his was effected by. rows of lamps placed veſore erer. 


| berators, 5 
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and nobly deſigned, as well as the rainbow and the 
88 of Ils. 

Ju the middle of the temple was placed a por. 
trait of the king, under a figure of AroLLo, ſur- 
rounded with his ordinary ſymbols. Over his head 
the words PosT NUBILA PRHGBus, and on the two 
ſides of AroLLo were the figures of Peace and 
Plenty. From the extremity of the erection were 
Carried two pyramids, which completed the grandeur 
of the whole to a degree of wonder; they were of 


themlelves fifiy- wo feet high, and at the baſe fifty 
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5 feet _ enn as oy aſcended, to a Pos. 


'To enumerate all the prodigious wiel of to. 
vices which were contained in the paintings on the 
pyramids would take up much more room than 1 

ought to allow. It is enough to ſay that they were 

"at: tranſparent, and diſtributed about in the moſt 
| fanciful and charming order, being interlaced with 
innumerable. lamps, placed before reverberators. : 
Jo the BRUNEHHrH Is, father and ſon, famous Italian 

| painters, was confided the execution of the whole, 

Who had now brought ſcenery in FRANCE to that 

5 perfection which has ever lince made it the ad- 

2 miration of all other nations. 


Theſe comedians alſo gave 1 theſe occaſions 


three new pieces, called the 7/lumination, the Village 
Wedding, and the Sincere Revels. They were written 


by Pax x ARD, and performed with all the ſucceſs 
that could be expected from an event ſo naturally 
intereſting. F rom this circumſtance it happened 


that the king was ever after called Louis le bien 


aime, thoſe words being a quotation from a ee in 
one of che pieces. 
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CHAP. III. 


ACTORS. 


Aol ENI in Faaxce- we. have ſeen that all the 
authors were actors. The Trouverres, the Trou- 
badours, the Pilgrims, and even the Prieſts pe- Y 
| ſonated different characters; and we find them at 3 
the head of their reſpective companies acting, ſing- 1 
ing, or poſturing, according to the nature of the 


ſpectacle they undertook to exhibit. In the My- 


ſteries, the Confraternity of the Paſſion, were all ac- 
tors. When the Myſteries had yielded to the Mo- 
ral ifts, the performers were partly the prieſts and 
partly the laiety. By the time the Children of Sans 
Souci joined this confedracy, and they were forbid 
to perform any other than profane ſubjects that had 5 1 
a2 moral tendency, the prieſts retired from the ſtage, =_ 
f and the laiety had exclulive polleſlon of Ms 


The 1 4 the prieſts bed 16 be the 


5 ſignaf for improvement. The tragedies of Jop ELLE 
aud the reſt muſt bave boaſted much more regular ” 
actors than the rhapſodies that preceded chem; de- 
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clamation, however, was all that yet could be ex- 
pected. Jr ſhould ſeem, indeed, that till then the | 
| employment of an actor had never been conſidered 
as a profeſſion of itſelf, for we are told, and particu- 
larly by MarorT, who died before JIoDELLE, that a 


man, whoſe epitaph he had written, of the name . 


of SERRE) \ was the firſt W actor *. | 


As to women, is 0 ſeen To ms LE obliged 


to perſonate his own Cleopatra ; and, if credit can 
be given to the beſt French. authorities, a woman 


of the name of Beavers was the firſt actreſs in 


FAN CE, who might certainly have performed i in the 
pieces written by HARD, but not earlier, for ſhe 
was very old and had retired from the ſtage before 
Con N EILLE brought out Melite. She is reported bo” 
have ſaid to Cox NEIL LE that times were changed; 
for that before he wrote the pieces were miſerable, 
and the performers excellent, but that ſince he had 


; written, the pieces were excellent, and the per- 
= formers 2 5 1 


n 


. * 


Joprrtr did for Manor what Manor had done for Sree, 


Ile alſo publiſhed hfs works on a variety of ſubjects, i in 1,42. The 
2 written by Wenne on Maxor 1s fo neat that I . 


nanſe ribe it. 


9 "= Cour 10 3 L'Univers, 
_ Me fit, me tint, m'enterra, me connut. 


| Quercy mon los, la Cour tout mon temps eut, - 
Piemont a mes os, L Univers mes vers. | 
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We have the names of PoxT Aras, GCaixcor E, 


and others who muſt have been cotemporaries of 
Sxrrs, for they are reported to have afliſted in the 
' Myſteries, and being excellent buffoons, they were 
perpetually quarrelling with the prieſts. Inſtead of 
E announcing their amuſements by bills it was then the 
_ cuſtom, as we have formerly ſeen it in Ex AND, to 
beat a drum about the ſtreets; and theſe men having 
done ſo one day to the great annoyance of a prieſt, 
who was preaching, and who had a grudge againſt 
them, he came out of the church and demanded how 
they came to be ſo audacious as to beat a drum while | 
he was preaching. «KJ may as well aſk you,“ ſaid 
Por ALA, how you came to be o audacious 
* as to preach while I was beating my drum ; we are 
e both following our occupations.” The prieſt, how- 
ever, to ſhew who had the upper hand, complained 
to the r b and the actor was impriſoned 
for ſix months“. 


ny * : have the names of other actors before Ha R- 
pv, but we know little of their merit. During his 
time, however, at the head of a numerous company 
we find ToRLurix, Ceurulkx, Gancvills, 
Havporn, Bodi ac: CariTainE, and others, 


| * PoxT ALars was hunch-backed; and ſeeing a Cardinal one 
| day in the ſtreet, who was built upon the ſame principle, he ran 
| againſt him as if by accident. After he had very humbly apologiſed 


tor his careleſſneſs, ** 1 beg pardon of your excellence,” ſaid he,“ but 
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who are ſaid to have been very celebrated; but it 
ſhould ſeem by this that the productions of HARD, 
which were generally called tragedies. muſt have 
been full of buffoonery ; for TVxTU IN, who, from 
1583 to 1634, was a principal performer i in that com- 
pany, was a mere buffoon, The word turlupinade 
taken from his name, having been from that time to 
this incorporated inta the F rench language as a term g 
implying & a uy jeſt. 


CAA ſucceeded Town in, and Ham a 
10 GarGviLlLe, exactly in the ſame ſteps. The 
latter is ſaid to have learnt ſo much of the j argon = 
phyſicians by performing doctors and apothecaries 


on the ſtage, that he retired to Mero N Without the 


| ſmalleſt knowledge of phyſic but technical terms, 
5 and there made a fortune | in quality of phyſician, BL 


All this, however, Cotte to have hocs reformed 


when CoxxEILILE began to write for the ſtage , . 


1 for, notwithſtanding the handſome compliment of 5 
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Madame BEAur RR, and her predelection for the 


: buffoonery juſt deſcribed, which ſhe was pleaſed, . 


_ cetioully to call good acting, BrILER OSE. the hero, 
for whom CorxtiLLE wrote, and who, about 1683, 
became manager of the company at the Hotel de 
Bourgogne, gave ſo new and ſo natural a turn to dra. 
matic repreſentation, both in tragedy and comedy, 
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that, followed up by CnEVALIER, GueroN, BRE- 
Cour, and others, mummery and buffoonery. ſoon 
gave wy to truth * nature, 


10 theſe ente Maerazgnt, La Avs Ry 
_ THUILDERIE, Monpoxy, La Trorkit- 
 LIERZ, JODELET, DU Parc, and his wife, Car- 
 MELE,. and his wife; RalsIN, BAR, and his 
vife and daughter, Madmoiſelle Des@riLLETS, 
Braucharzau, and at length the great BARON, 
who was called the French Roſcius. Theſe and 
1 others of inferior rank made up the companies 8 
8 Marais, at che Hotel de ge and 185 Palais : 
on” : 


1 Mon NTFLEURY was a man of family and page to 
the Duke of Gulsx. lle was held in great conſi- 
” deration by perſons of rank. The | Cardinal de 


—_ ——— my „ * _— * 


* BrECOURT had the rhisforiune to kill a eh He retired | 
into HoLLAND, where he became an actor in a company belonging: 
to the Prince of ORANGE; but being informed that the court of 
8 FRANCE had applied to the court of HoLLAND to give up ſome. per- - 
7 ſon who had taken refuge i in that country, he ſuſpected he might be 
the perſon meant, and there fore returned and threw: himſelf at the 


feet of the king, reminding him that upon a former occaſion he had 


probably ſaved his life by killing a wild boar that they had hunted. 
Vour majeſty ſaid he even did me the honour to aſk if I was wounded. 

The king ſmiled, aſſured him he was not the man whoſe lite he ſought, 
pardoned him, and ordered MOLIERE to take. him again into his 
company, | Dx | 
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RichELixv in ere e undertook the care and 
expence of his wedding, He had very brilliant 
abilities as an actor, and: we have CO? ſeen that 
his exertions colt him his life *. 


19 Fiva, who! took the ſituation of Mow 
FLEURY after his death, was an admirable actor, 


and in a more extenſive way than bis predeceſſor. 1 


He is reported to have been the firſt who. polleſied 
what the French call des entrailles ; * that is to ſays 
the art of feeling to make others feel. He marr ied 
the daughter of an actor called GROS Gu ILLAUMEy 
and left a ſon who became a celebrated performer 
under the name of La THULLLERLE.| „„ 


Mon poRv, a performer in tragedy, ſuſtained a 


reſpectable ſituation, au Marais. He was ſeized 


with an apoplexy, as he was performing the part of - 
Herod in the Mariamne of TrISTAN, and ſurvived 


. but; a few days. : 


1 TrontLLIERE 1 was a man of family; and 
on, was a captain i in the cavalry, | but thought proper to 


1 MonTerevay conſidered his SET RY of an actor 6 hontrs. | 
ble, that when his marriage articles w ere preparing, and he was de- i 
5 ſired, being a man of family, to deſcribe in what manner he choſe to 
Th be diſtinguiſhed, he anſwered that it was not in the power of. an 
_ ceſtors to confer talents, and that the moſt honourable title he deured 

| to be known by was that of actor to the King, 
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leave every other occupation to follow the profeſſion 
of an actor. 
| equally well the parts of kings and peaſants. He 
| left behind him a ſon and a — 88 of whom 
vere actors. 


He was remarkable for performing 


% 


jopxrer was an admirable comic actor. His 
features were ſo marked and ſo groteſque. that when- 
ever he appeared he excited loud burſts of laughter, + 
of which he ſeemed perfectly | unconſcious. His hu- 
mour was very peculiar, and the authors, to give 
force to their characters, accommodated themſelves 

to it. Hence ſeveral of the pieces of that time were 


named after this actor; witneſs, JO Maitre et 
5 Valet Sue Souflets and d others. : 


Do Pane: fuccecded: Jobrlzr. 


LIERE. 


Cn AMP MELE Was a very mediocre performer, 


His ſucceſs 
was at firſt doubtful, though his merit was acknow- - 
ledged; hut, having performed an original part, a 
kind of utterer of bon mots, he hit upon a humour 
fo whimſical that he became a great favourite. ” He 
died the ſame year in which the world loſt. Mo- = 
He bad long, however, left the Palais 
= Royal, vie followed his wife to the Hotel de Bour- 
gogne, as we have ſeen, through the connivance of 
BoilzAu and Racix E. 


racter, winking at his wife's 
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but he is celebrated, if celebrity may be that way 


acquired, for fathering other people's pieces, and 
other people's children. 
pieces given to him, which appeared in the works of 
others, in particular La Coupe Enchantee, and Je 


There were five or fix 


vous prends fans Verd, both of which are among 


the productions of LA FoxTAiNE, and Delie, 
Vvhich was undoubtedly written by VIS E; 
the merit of theſe pieces, FoxTAINE might have 
been aſhamed of his part; 
no great matter whether he wrote Delie or not, ſor 
| he \ was as s dull as CHAMPMELE. | 7 


but for 


and, as to Vis, it is 


1 ha other accommodating part of his cha- 
infidelity, who was an 


5 incomparable actreſs, and a beautiful woman, I can 
only ſay he deſerves no pity, for every man of chat 
convenient deſcription, ought to have an unfaithful. 
wife. The lady is ſaid to have dealt her favours 
5 pretty liberally. 
with her, and we are told that he was ſucceeded in 
her affections by the Count de Cren MONT Tox- 
| NERRE, 
ug impoſſible on account of the names, to render 
with any eftect 1 into Engliſh, I ſhall tranſcribe as it is. 


We have ſeen Racine in love | 


This gave riſe to an epigram, which, as it 


ny la plus tendre amour elle fut deſtinee, 

; Qui prit long tems RACINE dans ſon cœur; 
Mais par un inſigne malheur, N 
- Le Tox NERRE eſt venu, qui 12 deracinee. 
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Madame CaaneMeLEt is ſaid to have been en- 
doved with very extraordinary talents, together with 
a moſt conſummate knowledge of the world. Her 
manners were uncommonly elegant, and her con- 
verlation ſweet and amiable. Her houſe was the 
rendezvous for men of diſtinguiſhed merit; but it 
has been ſaid by way of pleaſantry, that notwith- 
ſanding ſo much temptation, except in the inſtance 
of her little {lip with Toxx ERRE, ſhe was conſtant 
to DeSPREAUX, Racix E, LA Cnar ELLE, Va- 
\LINCOUR, La Fox TAINE, and—her buſband. 


1 is aid that n meditated a Gingular 
rev enge on his rivals, which induced BorrzAu to 
: writs the following epigram : : 


11... 1 „„ ſix amans contens et non jaloux, 
17 a e tour a tour ſervoient Madame Clavpe, | 
g . 5 . Le moins volage etoit JEAN fon epoux: 

1 38 1 Un jour pourtant d'humeur un peu trop chaude, | = 
=_ KSGerroit de pres fa ſervante aux yeux doux, . 
| ly \ Ed 0] Lofqu'un des fix lui dit, que faites vous? | 
| 12 ULle jeu weſt ſur avec cette Ribaude; _ 0 | —̃ 
| . hi : e Ah! voulez. ein JEAN, Ian, nous gater tous! 


| CHAMPMELE, we are told, outlived his mother and 7 
bis wife, and ſoon afterwards died in the following 3 
5 extraordinary manner. Coming out of the church _ 
ol the Cordeliers, where he had been to put up two 1 
requiems for his departed mother and wife, tbe 

| prieſt demanded the money. Cu Au ELE gave him 
a piece of thirty Tots, the requiems being ten ſols 
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a piece, “No, ſaid he, keep that to pay for my 
by: nam and inſtantly * down and ex- 
« . 85 ; 
 Ratsin was an actor of infinite merit. He was 
equal to any ſtyle of comedy. He was called 
Paorzus, not more for his facility of changing from 
part to part than for the variety he threw. into 
the part itſelf. To theſe ſuperior talents he united 
an excellent underſtanding, and inexhauſtible gaiety 
and good humour. He was an admirable teller of 
a ſtory, and his company was coveted by all ranks ; Hp 
a circumſlance proving in him that talents are as 


= dangerous as they are enviable, for the pleaſures ne - 


courted were the cauſe of bis death. 


Br JART Was himſelf” but an indifferent actor, 


but his wife was a woman of great theatrical talents, 


and ſhrewd and penetrating judgement. We have : 


| Teen that MoriERR, when he left the Illuſtrious 


theatre to go into PROvINCE, choſe her for his 
5 guide i in his theatrical conduct. She, having before 
been accuſtomed to regulate a country company. 
Her attention to him and his intereſt was ſo much to 
his ſatisfaction that he married her daughter; who, 
under their inſtructions became a celebrated actreſs, 
and an excellent linger. 1 850 
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Some have endeavoured to ſully her character, 
and I am the more particular in mentioning this on 
account of having read an Engliſh hiſtory of Mo- 


' L1ERE, Where calumny is unſparingly dealt out on 
the head of this poor woman. The French, how- 
ever do her juſtice, not one of whom, at leaſt that I 
have ſeen, and my perquiſitions have been pretty 
; induſtrious, have hinted at any thing againſt her re- 
putation. It is true ſhe married four or five years 


after the death of MoriER E, but her general con- 


duct in his life time, and the noble trait of duty, 
tenderneſs, and reſpect to his memory, which we 
witneſſed at the time of his funeral, mult in every | 
candid mind acquit her of any infidelity towards 
a man whoſe alliance with her was a proud and en- 
viable diſtinction, and whoſe affectionate and friendly i 
attention to her and her family \ was warm and unre- 
95 wictiog throughout his life. 


- Madinoiſells- Des@ILLETS was an actreſs of 
conſiderable merit. She was the original Hermione 
in Racixe's tragedy of Andromache, and performed 
the part with wonderful force and energy. CuAur- 
MEL E, however, who came after her, and who had 
more pathos and feeling, ſucceeded ſo greatly that 

DrsILLETS confeſſed herſelf conquered, which 

. being told to the king he ſaid it was a miſtake, for 

that they both performed the part admirably; but 
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to repreſent it to perfection, Des@tLLETS ought 


10 play the two firſt acts and CHAMPMELE the 
three laſt. 


| BrAUCHATEAU was a reſpectable actor, and 


| had a fon who gave promiſe of uncommon talents | 

both as an author and a performer; but at the age 
of fourteen he came to ENGLAND, Where he ab- 

jured the Roman Catholic religion, and afterwards 
1 travelled 1 into PERSIA, and \ was never after heard of. 


WS: 


11 will bis proper here to freak of Baron, but 


to follow him through his career would lay me un- 
der the premature neceſſity of introducing Porss0 Ng 
 D'axcourr, and a number of other actors, an ac- 
count of whom had better come when we have ex- 


amined thoſe pieces in which they performed. As. 


BARON, however, was cotemporary with many of 
thoſe who are mentioned in this chapter, I ſhall. 
ſpeak of him previous to his quitting the theatre in 


1691, when he retired wich a penſion of a thouſand. 
; crowns. 0 


This perlormer is «ld infinitely to e 


ſurpaſſed all who had gone before him. To ſtrong 


natural conception he added a ſolid and deciſive un- 


derſtanding; bis figure was noble, his voice clear 
and powerful, his ——— was 81 aceful and ma- 
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jeſtic, his manner varied and accommodating, and 
he never violated art unleſs to adorn nature. The 
* rules,” ſaid he, “ forbid us to lift the hands above 
„ the head, but if paſſion carries them there it is 
right; nature knows better than the rules.” Ros. 
 SEAU ſays that Baron gave new luſtre to the beau- 
ties of RACINE), and threw a veil over the detects 
of PRADON. 


Baron was certainly an actor of moſt extra · 
= ordinary talents, which he availed himſelf of every _ 
opportunity to ripen and perfect. Bred up under 
the eye of MoriERE, it was impoſſible not to 
benefit materially by the admirable precepts of ſo 
excellent a maſter. This added to thoſe gifts, with 
' Which by nature he had been abundantly endowed, 
qualified, him for every- ſtile of acting; and, except 
in what we call low comedy, a line. he never at- 
85 tempted, he was allowed eminently to excel all 
= others. 


ile wrote rel pieces for Ul theatre, 
which have a ſmartneſs and ſomething very paſſable, - 
but nothing more. His dialogue i is lively, and his 
ſcenes are varied; and having mixed a good deal in 
: ſociety, his characters are generally natural ; but 
they are rather ſketches than plays, traits than ſcenes; . 


and though taken abſtractly 8 they produced ſtage 
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effect, yet their flimſyneſs and want of conſequence _ 
rendered their ſucceſs weak, and their duration 
tranſitory. 


AF rench author ſays that the public neyer allow 
a man merit more than in one way, and that though 
the writings of Baron ought to have enſured _ 
him reputation, yet theſe meaner pretenſions are ſo 
loſt in the ſplendour of his talents as an actor that, 
rather than be obliged to admire them, they don't 
. chuſe to acknowledge them at all. For my part I 
cannot ſee this. though I muſt confeſs it is a doctrine 
that ever has been held; for the more a man va- 
riouſly ſucceeds the more he mult naturally be an 
object of public admiration ; and this is particularly 
noticeable 1 in MoL1tE, whoſe (plendid talents as a 


Vriter, have never lellened his reputation as an 5 
actor. 8 . | 


I am afraid the friends of Bax o have attempted = 
to give him an overſtrained reputation more ſuitable _ 
to his vanity, which was inſufferable, than propor. 
tioned. to his talents. It was his common ob- 
ſervation that every hundred years produces a 
Caxsar, but that it takes two thouſand to produce 
2 Roscius -“. BaRON 8 father was an actor, and his | 
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Bakox's coachman and FORE one day being very ill treated 
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mother an actreſs; he had alſo a fon of promiſin ing 
talents, who died very young; and though from the 
intermarriages of this family, as will hereafter be 
| ſeen, many members of the theatre were produced, jr 
he deſervedly ſtood at the head of it, and will ever 
be conlidered : as a man of wonderful talents. 


he oh forvurts of the Marquis 40 bine, he 8 3 to de.. 
mand juſtice, and for this purpoſe ſought out the Marquis, to whom i 


he preferred his complaint. Monſeigneur,” ſaid he, © wos gens ont 


* hattules miens ; je vous en demande juſtice.“ The Marquis a little 
* piqued, perhaps, at the familiarity of vos gens and les miens, an- 

ſwered him dryly.“ Mon prove Baron gue veux- u ue oy te di iſe? 
48 een as-tu des gens?” 85 
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HAP. IV. 


' FRENCH THEATRE TO THE DEATH OP RACINE. | 


Ar the time of Mo LIERE'S s death; 4451 as ahes 
of CoRNEILLE'S final ſeceſſion from the ſtage, Ra- 
ciN E ruled with almoſt undiſputed ſway i in tragedy, 
having no competitors worthy conſideration, except 
T. CoaxEIITE, CaurisrRON, and BouRSAULT; 5 
except we ſhould mention FONTENELLE, whoſe 
works for the theatre, like thoſe of La FoxTains, 
were written more for amuſement than profeſſionly. | 
The yd] PRADON muſt be noticed merely for the 


"Comedy after the death of Mo izns was s almoſt. 
i wholly ſultained by T. CorNEILLE and Bour- 


SAULT ; till, in 1686, D'ancoukT brought out his N 


Fonds Predues *, ſo extremely difficult was it to 


| . oa whole name both aan 3 Pr as Win 


by and by merit reſpectable notice, was ſuppoſed to have injured his 


| | reputation by bringing out this piec e. RACINE called it, in deriſion, 
the ſcaffold of D'AN cOURT. He, however, ſpoke truth by ac- 


cident, for it happened. to be the ſcaffold on hich he roſe to build | 


= his repuration;”” 
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attain any thing like the ſtandard Morizzz had 
fer up” : : 


As to the rincings of BotsronenT's muddy 
hypocrene, they had evaporated long before; and 
long before had ceaſed the drolls of ScAR RON; F ; 
Which, though admirable 1 in their way, were in com- 
mon with a multitude of, other mixed productions 5 
cruſhed by the powerful genius of MoLitrs. BEN- 
SERADE had lo injured himſelf by his dilputes with 
this truly celebrated man, that he thought it more 
prudent to write ſonnets and epigrams, and obtain | 
| patronage among the great, than bring out plays : 
and riſk the deciſion of the public; and as to 
Bow ER s left handed fame, it ought to be conſigned . 

to oblivion with the impertinent prattling of Visz, 
who only. made himſelf celebrated by cenſuring 1 

what he could not imitate. CaarkLLE was juſt as 
much of a writer as a muſical amateur is of a leader 

of a band, and even La FoNTAINE, deſervedly 
celebrated as he ever will be, and particularly for 
thoſe writings v which he ſo Holby ures * N 


e for the 3 wee has the 3 LuLLY 
or La FoxTAINE was in this inſtance replete with the groſſeſt folly. 
The intentions of the two men are out of the queſtion; and it is al- 
moſt an inſult to the memory of LA FONTAINE to couple his name 
with that muſical buffoon. IL. u II. v's conduct in burning his opera 
i compliaiſnce to the prieſt, when he had a copy in his cloſet, was 
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render the indiſpenſible neceſſity « of mentioning him | 
here an irkſome duty did it not give opportunity 


full of n and inpiety; but La 5 could have n the. 
tive in abjuring the ſentiments contained in his Tales, but to expiate 


hat he felt as a crime of no leſs magnitude than having corrupted 
the morals of youth; and, taken in that point of view, ſurely no- 
thing could be more meritorious. 


which body he was a member ; and in their hearing, and in that of * 
prieſt, at the time he l himſelf near his end, he execrated 
this incomparable book as an abominable work. He begged pardon. 
of Gop, of the church, of the academy, and of all mankind ſor 


having publiſhed it, and in particular for having a ſhort time before ; 
retouched a new edition, which had ſold rapidly throughout Europe. . 
LA FoxTains ſhould have conſidered, or if he was too modeſt, the 
academy ſhould have conſidered for him, that neither the ſentiments 


nor the circumſtances were his own, but that he had merely clothed 


old Tales from Bocace and others in poetry, ſo rare, ſo neat, and ſo 
winning 


„that the F rench language had attained nothing equal to it 

before, nor had it been to the time of this abjuration ſucceſsfully 
Query, therefore, though I hope I am no ſtickler for im- 
morality, whether reviving theſe old ſtories which had been ſo many 
years in the mouths of every nurſe and midwife, and, I am afraid, of 


8 every abbeſs and nun throughout the kingdom, might not have been ” 
pi ardoned i in favour of the advantage on the ſide of literature in r 
ral, and poetry in particular; eſpecially as the French, and above all, 


the ladies, have been ever able. not only for conſidering that wit 


as the moſt palatable, as moſt calculated for the tierceneſs and poig- ü 
nancy of their language, and that it would be prudery not openly ” 


to encourage, which is the molt highly ſeaſoned with double entendre. | 


The fact is, La FONTAINE was in the ſeaſon of ſickneſs, and WM. 


PovjtT, his confeſſor, thought it the intereſt of the church that he 


ſhould abjure, not what had made the morals of the country worſe 
than they were before, for heaven knows that would have been at any 

time a difficult taſk, but what had expoſed the intrigues of re” 
* 2 


He aſſembled the academy, of - 
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comedies, during the time of MoliERE, having =_ 
been the offspring of feuds and controverſies, in i 
Which he was always conquered, poſſeſſed conſi- 


by this powerful competitor. Le Medecin Volant, 


cription too weak to cope with thoſe pieces of Mo- 
IIERE, to which they were oppoſed; but, as if the. 


— — — - . — _ — — ” — —— — — is one — Rp DRE ad 
a 8 L 9 


1 lant, and Germanicus, which laſt had before appeared . 
under the title of La Princeſſe des Cleves. The firft of 
thele pieces abounded with true comic humour, and 
| the other with harmony, pathos, and ſtrength. Visx, 


Is 3 I is 


. 


of acknowledging his incomparable merit in every 


part of his productions except thoſe written for the 


ſtage. : 


1 have already ſaid of 1 LT that his 


SI * mmm ITOER 
ccc 
9 e 
2 2 3 
8 


derable merit, but were ſeldom intereſting, becauſe 
they ſpent their force againſt the reſiſtance oppoled 


Le Mort Vivant, and Les Cadenats, were of a deſ- 


exiſtence of that father of comedy had been the 


_enchantment which held the genius of Boursavu 5 * 
ſpell- bound, no ſooner did that exiſtence ceaſe, but, x 
like a ſpirit emancipated from confinement, this au- 
thor's merit began to be acknowledged; of which 
truth, as in many other inſtances, it will be impoſſible 
for me, in conſequence of ſo much matter, which 
vill now preſs on me, to mention more chan ſome 


leading paruculars, 


Th 1679, Hoy RSAULT 8 out Le Mert Ga: 
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the author of a Journal called Le Mercure Galant, 
who was triumphantly ridiculed in this comedy, 
notwithſtanding we have ſeen him formerly Join 
BounsauLT in ridiculing Mot 1sRs, complained to 
the court againſt his old friend. The court referred 
him to the General of the Police, who ſaid he could 
not find in his conſcience to ſuppreſs the piece, it 
was fo entertaining; but that, to meet the matter 
| balf way, he would iſſue a beheſt to call it La Co- 
medie ſans Titre, in order that, if it was not a Juſt ; 
- ſatirs, nobody might find it out. 


As as dd ſucceſs. | 


Conweills in the academy ſpoke of it in the 
| higheſt terms, and ſaid, among other things, that it 
wanted nothing but the name of Racing to be 
: conſidered | as one of the beſt tragedies on the the- 
atre. This Racix E conſidered as a ſarcaſm, and he, 


therefore, was never afterwards cordial with Con- 
EITE. 


f * 


Marie Stuart, Pia Melagve; Mots a la : Mode, 


5 Eſope a la Ville, and e a la Cour, make up the re- ” 
mainder of BouRSAULT'S works, which being writ⸗ 
ten upon different occaſions, and for different pur- 
poſes, had of courſe various ſucceſs. :T he two, 
A ſops are certainly not calculated for intereſting 
effect, being thronged with fabulous Aer 


1 2 
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the Fables. however, are written vith great beauty, 
point, truth, and intereſt; and have ever been 
held in admiration, though they have been over 
and over again attempted both here and 


other countries with but indifferent effect on : 


8 age. a 


Eſope a la Ville e ſucceeded —— 
during its firſt run; which, indeed, in ſome meaſure, 
vas owing to the preſence of mind of che celebrated 
Raisin, who performed the part of sor. Find- 

: ing chat the audience began to tire at this perpetual 

* repetition. of fables, though they greatly. admired 

the fables themſelves, he came forward and told 
them that he plainly perceived among them tokens 

of diſcontent; but the fact was that the author, de- 


termined to bring sor on the ſtage, would have 


failed in portray ing the truth of his character if be 
had made him do any thing but repeat fables. & This 
character,“ ſaid he, “ as all characters ſhould be, 
„is drawn naturally ; and I can only tell you that 
. good fables, which are generally conſidered as 
6 the eſſence of dramatic pieces, ſhould be deemed 
* an imperfection in the piece before you, we had 
« better ſtop here, for 1 have yet eleven or twelve 
fables to repeat and all as good: as thoſe you have 
3 heard. ” The loudeſt and molt univerſal applauſe | 
5 ſucceeded, and the piece from that moment was con- 
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ſidered as a work of great genius and a brilliant 
ornament to the theatre. „ 


Let us look aſter T. CoxxEIIITE. Darun, 
: brought out in 1655, Le Geolier de ſoi- meme, in 
| 366 Le Galant Double in 1660, and Stilicon in the 
fame year, had none of them more than paſſable 
ſucceſs; but in 1661, Camma, which ſubject was 

85 ſuggeſted by Fouvgu £T, and recommended by che 
- great CorNnE1LLE to his brother when he returned 
to the theatre, ſhews that fortune with T. Con- 
'NEILLE was always in extremes; for the Hotel de 

Bour gogne, where it was repreſented, was fo thronged 

and that repeatedly both in the front and behind the 

ſcenes, that there was ſcarcely room for the actors 
to > perform their Parts. 


5 The concourſe of people who came to this tra. 
gedy induced the actors, who had exhibited till ten 
only on Sundays, Tueſdays, and Fridays, to add 
Thurſday to their nights of perſormance; and this 

afterwards became a cuſtom during the run of any 27 
piece that had extraordinary luccels. 


7 Pyrrlus performed i in 1661 t; | Maximien i in 11662, 
Perſee et Demetrius in 1662, Antiochus i in 1666, and 
Le Baron D'Albikrac in 1668, had each a creditable 
degree of ſuccels. Laodice, brought out che lame = 


mY | "ey 
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your did nat biceeed ſo well“. Annibal in 1669, 


La Comteſſe D- Orgueil in 1670, and Theodat in 16725 
ſhared that ſort of fate uſually experienced by this 


= thor, when fortune was not in her moſt generous | 
mood. Ariane, produced m the fame year, though _ 
an indifferent piece was well received on account. | 
of the admirable acting of Madame CHAM PMELE, 
and has frequently been revived ſince. This is the 

play that induced BoiLEAU to give T. Co IH 
'NEILLE the name of the Younger Brother. Cor- 

+ NEILLE is faid to have written this wagedy | in lex en- 


. teen days. 5 


; Achille 1 and Don Cæ ſar D' Avalos in 
: 1674 did tolerably well, but this author determined 
to rouſe the public, had recourle i in his next piece, 
Circe, which he brought forward in 1675, to ma- 
chines and decorations. This anſwered his expec- 
' tations for the performance ran forty nights i in ſuc- 
ceſſion, and was freqently afterwards repeated during : 
the ſeaſon; and CoRNEIILUE, determined to ſtrike _ 


* hile the iron was Hot,” in the fame your produced 


4" — — —— 


* 'F; Cox ELLLE cmd not help expreſſing his aſtoniſhment that 
this play had ſo little ſucceſs. „ Why,” ſaid he to a friend, “the 3 
ſcene lies in Car PA bocia, and the manners of that people are 


98 pictured to the lite. „ That's the reaſon, perhaps,” anſwered 


the triend, * that it is not reliſhed in FRANCE. ll tell row ow kt 


Ado. - vena it to Carta aboc! 1A to de performed.” _ 


1 
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L. Inconnu, a piece upon the ſame principle, which 


had a prodigious number of reprelentations, of 


which the hirlt thirty were at t double price. 


"Le: Feſtin de Pierre, brought out in 1677, was 


| waking more than Mon IERE'S comedy under that 


title put into verle, and of courle rendered more 


unnatural. Le Comte DE Sex, produced in 1678, 
Was performed with luccels, and has been often re- 


| _ 


1 . reer in \ 1679, a Bro: 


0 aan in 1695, are all that now remain of the dra- 
matic pieces written by T. Corn E£LLLE, He is ſaid, 
in La Devinereſſe, to have called in the alliſtauce of 
\Viss; this is not very probable. It was performed : 
8 Forty: lev en ſuccellive times to ee houſes “. 


This laſt was not one of hots: meteors w ieh now 


and then burſt forth to irradiate the reputation of 
this author; not that it ought to be taken for granted 
that his productions of that deſcription w were his beſt; 


—__—_ 


W 7 w* 


* The ſubject 1 this SEO 1 to {ONE 190 0 its PIER; As 


It aroſe from a report that a woman of diſtinction had poiſoned ſome _ 


of her relations to polleſs their fortunes ; and Madam JoBIN, the 


| principal character in the piece, recommends ludicroutly this method 
of getting rich, and for that purpoſe expoſes to Lale a  Megucanie which : 
DIET ha calls _— Feudre de in. 
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on the contrary they ſcem to have owed their fame 
- principally to capriciouſnels, a quality very apt to 


cheriſh what is ſuperficial and 'paſs over ſterling 


- 


| merit. 


T. Cox Nx EIL ILE alſo wrote for the theatre two 
operas under the titles of Pſyche, and Medee ; nei- 


ther of which had great ſucceſs, probably owing to 


Lori. Having loſt QuixauLrT, the only poet 


who knew how to give "advantage. to his muſic, the 
cloven foot appeared; for with all his vaunting that 


his mulic had made Quixau LT a poet, it fairly 


proved. by his ill ſucceſs after that writer's retire- 


inent, that the beauty of Quixau LY'S Pony” had : 


made Lor LY a mulician. 


1 ka been the more e particular i in this account 
of the works of T. CoxxEILIE, becauſe Rs a 
very frequently confounded with thoſe of his bro- 


ther; an error that ought clearly to be pointed out. 


There certainly was a vide diſtinction between the - 
two men; cauſed by the ſimple fact that the genius 
of the elder brother was infinitely ſuperior to that 

of the younger, If, however, the works of one may 

wuly be called great, thoſe of the other may fairly 
claim the title of reſpectable; and nothing can 

prove this more fully than his making head in the 
— W ** we have ſometimes ſeen at the 
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time when his brother's brilliant ſucceſs muſt have 


been a great obſtacle to his reputation. 
Some of the beauties of the great CoRNEILLE. 
were ſtrong conception, grandeur, of mind, and true 


delineation: of character, T. ConntillE could 
only boaſt conduct, regularity, and theatrical effect. 
| Hence the cauſe ſometimes of ſudden and unex- 
pected ſucceſs. In other reſpects his pictures, which 
were admirable on the fide of deſign, were faint 
on the fide of colouring. His diction is unequal 
and weak, and only confirms the facility with which 
he laboured ; always a dangerous circumſtance, and 
that ſeldom permits an author to attain any thing | 
= beyond mediocrity, unleſs, through impulſive ge- 
nius, the mind be inſpired with ideas ſo replete with 


truth and force, that it may be ſaid they are rather : 
anſmitted than written. 


| CanPisTRON, a writer of reſpectable conſi- 


deration; next claims our attention. He was born ; 

at TouLovss, i in 1659, and died of an apoplexy 
in 1723. CaurisrROo was a nobleman by birth; 
and to the happieſt diſpoſitions for a Purſuit of 
| literature, received a moſt perſect and correct edu- 
cation. His taſte for poetry led him to Pakls, 
uv here Racing became his guide in his dramatic 


vor. . 8 
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career. CameisTrON became the imitator of his 
preceptor; but, though he equalled him, and ſome- 


times excelled him in the conduct of his pieces, he 


0 fell ſhort ol the — of his verſification. 


' Owing to his birth his wife for poetry, and the 


protection of the Duke de Vex DOME, he poſſeſſed 
ſeveral conſiderable employments, and was called « on 


| to fill a leat i in 000 F benen eee 


* Tt is extremely remarkable, and very proper to be mentioned 
: here, that a ſingle trait of private gratitude in CAMPISTRON laid the 
foundation of the elevated rank and ſplendid fortune of Cardinal : 
85 ALBERONI, | CaMPISTRON, as he made a tour through IraLr, : 
was wounded, robbed, and ſtripped near PA RMA, in an obſcure village 
where ALBERONI was curate. The charitable prieſt gave Cam. 
 F1STRON an aſylum; fed him, cured him of his wounds, cloathed 
him, and did what he could to ſet him forward on his journey. When 
CAMPISTRON ſometime atter attended the Duke of VENDOME to the 
wars in ITALY, he drew his maſter inſenſibly towards the retreat of 
his preſerver ALBERON1; and, knowing that he could materially 
ſerve the Duke by informing him where the country people con. 
cealed their corn, of which article the army was in great need, he 


had no doubt but the generoſity of VENDOME would induce him 


liberally to reward ALBERONI; and thus, by being the inſtrument 5 
of his good fortune, he ſhould not only have an opportunity, of ref. 
cuing a man of talents from obſcurity, but of giving a noble proof of 1 
his own gratitude by making ſuch an ample return for the hoſpitality 5 
he had formerly received at his hands. The ſequel every body knows. - 
ALBFRONI followed VEN DOME to SPAIN, and was there ſo uſeful 
that he was very ſoon entruſted with ſecrets of ſtate, and at length be- 


came fert miniſter to the king of SPAIN. : 
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In 1683 he brought out his tragedy of Virginie, 


which gave his name the ſtamp of reputation. He 
cloſely allied himſelf with Rars1N, the actor, at 
whole houſe he lived in the continual ſociety of all 
the men of talents and genius of that day; ſo that he 
had the advantage of their united opinions before 
e produced * e to the poblic: 


Arminius came forward i in 1684. At this time 


| the French taſte was guided by the caprice of Ma- 
dame de Bovirttow, who was conſidered as the 
arbiter of the public judgment, She had taken a 
whim to patronize a very indifferent tragedy, called 
; Telephonte, written by CHAPELLE. In conſe- 
quence of this Arminius was thruſt into a corner; 


CAMPISTRON, therefore, withdrew his piece under 
the idea of 1 Improving it, and having made a few im- 


material alterations, he dedicated it to Madame " 
Bourrlox, after which time it was univerſally 


followed. 


Andronic Was brought out in the following year, 


: and had ſuch prodigious. ſucceſs that for the firſt 
: twenty nights the prices of admittance were doubled; 8 
: and, when after that they had reduced them to their 
uſual ſtandard, they were again obliged to double 
. them for 5 a conſiderable time; and even then they R 


16 , 1 
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could ſcarcely keep the theatre clear enough to 


give 08 actors place for their ee , 


Metis ew alſo in 1685, had not the 


ſucceſs of any of thoſe pieces which preceded it. | ; 
CAMPISTRON was accuſed of having borrowed the 


ſubject from the Themiſlocle of Du Rye, but this 


was not the truth; or, if it had been ſo, it was not 
a ſufficient reaſon for the coolneſs with which the 
public received it, for the molt celebrated authors 
have at all times taken the ſame liberties; and when- 
ever this has been done to advantage, thoſe pio 
ductions have been uniformly conſidered as an ad- 
ditional value to the public ſtock of literature. The 
real fact was that CaurisrRON not having had 
ſufficient time to prepare his play, it came out in 1 


more unfiniſhed {tate than wy of thoſe the public 
- had before ſeen. 


Phrazte produced in 1686, vat fo bold apleturs 


ol the times that CaurisrxoN rouſed all Pazxts 
againſt him. it was performed but three times, 
and afterwards ſuppreſſed with all poſſible hafle 
leſt the incenſed party ſhould have had influence 

; enough to lend the author to the Baſtile. os 


P Phocion oor fornied ln TER; hag very indifferent 
ſucceſs. The public had not forgot Phraate, This 
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* 


induced CamPersTRON to turn his mind to a ſubject 
which he thought would conciliate all parties. He, 


therefore, in 1690, brought forward Adrien, taken 


from the Hiſtory of the Church; but the public, as 


little deſirous of ſeeing religion on the ſtage as po- 
liucs, gave this chriſtian tragedy, as it was called, : 
very heretical reception. 


Caurisr RON. however, \ was Lcd to Rick 


to leripture; 5 and, therefore, in his: tragedy of Tiri- 


dale, which was echibited in 1691, the very delicate 
ſubject, from the Second Book of Samuti, of the 


amour of AMNON and his fiſter TaMER, was intro- 


duced on the theatre, under the veil of profane 


| hiſtory. This tragedy had but little ſuccels; and, 


though it has beer at different times revived, its 


reception was always ſo little in its favour, that it 
would have been better for the author and the pub- 
= lic if it had been at once conſigned to oblivion. 


3 out in 1693. is ſo little LG . 


; and its fate ſo little remembered, that a French _ 
author ſays it is ee, loſt to the world except 
” the following line: 3 


de grand Ac ius, fous qui i Vunivers tremble. * 


e This cagedy: was publiſhed in the 


works of Caurisxkox, but its original ſucceſs | is 


; * 
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not known. His comedies will come more pro- 
perly hereaſter; we have, therefore, nothing now to 
prevent our leaving the courſe fairly open to Ra- 
cix E, except the neceſſity of noticing PRA DON, 


who was the ſame ſort of thom in Racine's fide 
that BouxsAULT had been in the fide of MoL1ERE; 
with very diſtinct and different pretenſions, however, . 


Bourx8AULT having poſſeſſed great genius, and 
every literary requiſite, except a claſſical education, 


and Pravon having boaſted very little from nature : 


vithout any education at all“. 


5 But there were ſo many authors of chat time of 
the ſame deſcription i in Pak is, that Prapon, if he 
had relied on mere patronage without ſetting himſelf _ 
up as the rival of R ACINE, might bave quietly en- 
joyed ſome partial reputation, and a good deal of 
profit; but his conduct 1 in ſociety was like that of a 
fool in company: He was perpetually betraying 
his ignorance in his loquacity, inſtead of prudently 
2 concealing it by remaining fitent. The conſequence 
5 was, that he drew on his head all the vengeance 
of Racixe: S admirers, and particularly. that of. 


— 


. > The 8 de Conri megting Paabon after the firſt | 
| ſentation of his tragedy of Tamerlaine, * „Why you have tranſported 

in your play,” ſaid the Prince, © a town from ASA to EUROPE.” 
41 humbly beg your Royal Highneſs's e ſaid PranoR, 
: #4 bur I don t understand — 95 | 


= 


a FAR 
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Boireav;z by which means he was perpetually 
loaded with literary difgrace. In ſhort, had he not 
vainly and ridiculouſly compared himſelf to Ra- 
CINE. his name would not have been held in ſuch 
contempt; or in other words, had he been modeſt. 
as a man, he would have been conl lidered palſable as 
poet; but to ſpeak of Racixx. = 
We avs ſeen i in what manner the M. Hiridate *, 
and the Iphigeue of Racine, conquered the Pul- 
cherie, and the Su rene of Conv EIL LE. N will now 
be proper to ſpeak of the remaining pieces of R. 
. which are  Phedre 7-2 pots Eſther, and 
Allalie. 


Againſt 1 et Hypolite, which came out in 
1625 the whole force of PRaDOx's friends was 
| drawn up in martial array; not only with a deter- 

mination to ſuppreſs this play of Racing, but to 
eſtabliſh another under the ſame title written by 
PRADbON. Among this party | Madame Desnov— 
| LIERES, a celebrated Writer, was ſupported by the 
| Ducheſs of Bouirros, the Duke of NzveRs 


Brau BOURG, who was remarkably ugly, performed the part of 
 MiTHRIDATE. When Madmoiſelle LECOUVREUR, who performed 
MoNninia, ſaid, ** Signor you changed countenance? ”? „ Let him, 
« let him,” ſaid a man in the pit, © he can't change for the worſe.” 
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| 


her brother, and many other perſons of diſtinction, 


The conſequence was that RAciNE's play had but | 


very indifferent ſuccels, and that of PRADON was 


| led to the Kkies. 


Every Walt was uſed to humiliate Racine 


and exalt PRA ON. The boxes, to Prapox's 
play, were taken for ſeveral nights together? 1. 
were thoſe to the play of Racixe, and paid; but 
they were locked up and leſt empty, that the houſe 
might appcar as if it were deſerted. At the ſame 
time parties were hired to line the two parterres 
and to applaud one play and hiſs the other. But 
i the molt curious inſtance of their caprice was, that 5 
RAIN E was execraied for bringing out a piece EY 
. upon fo indecent a ſubject, when the ſame circum 
ſlances, equally reprehenſible i in PRADñON, was, in 
his favour, not only paſſed by but commended. 


was ſaid that to raiſe this cabal it coſt this Mattos 


Par * fifieen thouſand livres. | 


This dulneſs at laſt became very Johns” Ma. 


: dave Desuov) LIERES wrote a ſonnet with a view. 
to humiliate Racing and Boi. EAU. They ſuſ- 7 
pecting this ſonnet to have come from the pen of 
the Duke of Neves, anſw ered it by another, con- 
ſerving the ſame rhimes, in which they treated the 


Duke wich great ley erity. He replied by a third, 
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Aill keeping the ſame rhimes, and finiſhed by a de- 
claration that he would cane them both 1 in the the- 
atre before the public. 


This, however, upon reflection he thought pro- 
per to decline; for, his cauſe not being a very good 
one, and RACINE and BoiLtau having been that 
year choſen by the king to write the hiſtory of his 
reign, he was apprehenſive by this vindictive ſpirit 
he might incur the King's diſpleaſure ; which con- 
jecture turned out to be well founded, for the king 
having noticed this unhandſome treatment to Ra- 
ex from firſt to laſt, ſent for the Duke himſelf and 


| repreſented to bim that he not only injured the 


— — 


However the protection of Px Abox might be unworthy the il- 
Wn ſtrious cabal who lent him their countenance, and in particular Ma. 
dame DESHOULIERES, it muſt not be diſſembled that RACINE drew it _ 
all on his head by the envious, the unworthy, the bitter, the iadecent 
_ criticiſms which he threw out himſelf, and encouraged in his par- 

tizans, againſt the venerable CORNE1L1E, Madame de BoviLLoN ; 
and her party, however wrong their means of revenge, meant only 
a ſupport the cauſe of that great writer againſt all the coxcombs in 
literature, who at that time ſought every occaſion in their power to 


| humiliate him; at the head of which very reſpectable ſet, Racine. 55 


ought to have been aſhamed of placing himſelf. In protecting Pra. 


pos they avenged the author of Cinna; and it cannot be denied 


but employing one dunce in a good cauſe, was a thouſand times more 


worthy in them than it was in Ra cix E to countenance tw Fenty dunces 
1 in the ſupport of a bad one. 


%% ood AK 
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cauſe of literature, an object of conſequence. | in all 
| Civilized ſtates, by protecting dunces to the prejudice. 
of men of talents, but that in this particular inftance 
he had inſulted two men of merit, whom he himſelf 
had taken under his royal protection, and to whom 

it was his reſoJution t to ſhew Every poſſible counte- 
| nance and attention. 


N otwithſtanding this ample juſtice done to the 

b reputation of Racine, the humiliation of having ſo 
deſpicable a competitor as PrADoN, and that it 5 
ſhould be poſſible that the public could heſitate 
a moment between their different merits, determined 
Racin! E, at all times exceſſively vain, and feelingly | 
irritable, inſtead of exulting in his triumph, and 
treating the whole buſineſs with the ineffable con- 


tempt it deſerved, to retire at once from the theatre. 


In vain” did BoiLEAU, that kind friend, whole . 
malignant ſpirit had led Racing into all ſorts of 
ſ:rapes, entreat him, in his ſeventh epiſtle, to re- 
enter on his dramatic career. He perſiſted ſtub- 
bornly till twelve years afterwards, when he brought 

out Eller from motives of vey.” : 


e de e diſguſted. with the 
pieces which were performed by her young ſcholars 
at her convent of St. Cyr, prevailed, with ſome. 
difficulty, on RacixE to undertake ſome religious 
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; ſubject | to be repreſented by theſe young ladies. 
| Racine, after railing many difficulties, conſented 
at laſt, and wrote the tragedy of Efther, which was 


performed, during the Carnaval at St. Cyn, and 


afterwards at VERSAILLES before the king. 


Madame de Sevicxe calls this Racixx's chef 


dure. This poet, 7 ſays ſhe, 6 has here ſur- 
_ ** paſſed himſelf. He loves his Gop as he loved 
his miſtreſſes. He is as warm on holy ſubjects | 
as he was on profane. All is beautiful, grand, 
bs written with dignity. 4 VorTAIRE, however, . 
does not happen to he of this opinion.“ It ſeems 
„to be,“ lays he, “ very extraordinary that Eſther 
b had univerſal ſuccels, and that Athalie, though 
« performed but two years afterwards, by the ſame 
5 perſons, had none at all. The caſe was entirely 5 
“the reverſe when theſe pieces were performed 
* at Paris long after the author's death, and when ; 
, * prejudice and partiality had alſo died away. 
+ Athake was repreſented then, a as it ought to be, 
„ with tranſport; and Eſther was received with 


* coldneſs, and ſoon forgotten. The fact was; 
64 


that, at this latter period, there were no ſervile 


5 courtiers who complaiſantly acknowledged Eſtlier, 
: $6" 7 


in Madame de MaiNTENON, or malignantly law 


„ Vaſt in Madame de MonTESPAN, or Hamon. 
in Dx Lovvols; ; or, above all, the perſecution 
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of the Huguenots in the proſcription of the He- 


ce 
& brews. The impartial public ſaw nothing in it 


„but a ſtupid and improbable ſtory. A ridiculous 


& prince, who had lived fix months with his wife 
without knowing what ſhe was, who commanded 
a whole nation to be murdered without the leaſt 
« pretence®, and who aſterwards hanged: bis fa - 
8 vourite with as little reaſon.” 


5 8 


LA 


Efther again Would Racinz's enemies; whoſe 


alan; in revenge for the fatire 5% out 
againſt them by BolLEAU, was o indefatigably 
exerciſed, that from a variety of repreſentations 
ol the circumſtance to Madame de MAIN TENO NW, 
ſhe was taught to believe that ſhe relaxed the morals 
of her young penſioners by ſuffering them to ex- 
hibit any thing dramatic, even though « on religious 5 
5 ſubjects. Deſirious, however, to hear Athalie, ef. 
pecially after Racine had taken ſo much Pains to 
pleaſe her, ſhe conſented that the young ladies 
ſhould repeat the play in the preſence of the king 
in a plain antichamber, and without theatrical dreſſes: 
A piece, thus deprived of the advantages of dreſſes, 
ſcenery, and decorations, and upon ſuch a ſerious 


8 * Whatever Hen might Jatend: this is certainly, with M. | 


: VoLT AIRE's leave, a ſtriking Picture of the broſcription and per. 
ecution of the Huguenots. 1 | 
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ſubject, could not poſſibly ſucceed to any extra- 
ordinary degree; which circumſtance, perhaps, 
eſcaped VoLTAiRE. The king, however, Was {o 
well content that he conferred on Racing the 
charge of one of his gentlemen in e, 


= ſhall now go as ſhortly & as poſſible into an ex- 
amination of Racin E, of whom more, perhaps, 
has been ſaid by the French than of any other poet 
that ever had exiſtence, and certainly more, intmitely . 
more, than his merit will bear 0 out. 


Yar Oe whe ; knew 1 well that he was 
unable to write verſe with the ſame tenderneſs, the 
| ſame beauty, and the ſame harmony as RACINE, as 
he did that in eloquence, force, and animation, he 
could greatly excel him, riſked nothing i in thoſe rap- 
turous declarations which the world have taken . 
9 honeſt candour, and ſelf denying impartiality. Theſe 
. are his words, on the delineation of RAcINE's cha- 
racter of Phedre. This,“ ſays he, „is the chef 


| «© J'guvre of the human mind, and the eternal but 
* inimitable model for the labours of all thoſe Who 


4 would write verſe.“ This, in Mr. Vorlrtaire's | 
opinion, ſeems to ſtamp RaciNns as the firſt of 
poets ; but does it ſtamp him as the firſt of dramatic 
writers? At another time, when he was ſpeaking 
with great enthuſiaſm of the poctry of — — 
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| was afked by a friend why he had not given the 
world the eulogium of that poet as well as of the 
great CoRNEILILE. It is already done,” ſaid 
VoLTAIRE, © we have nothing to do but to write 


under every page, me, pathetic, harmonious, 
8 ſublime! 33 


Why tid not VoLTAIRE add een EY 
pacterillic, important, philoſophic? Becauſe theſe 
are always to be found in ConneiiLE, often in 
VorraixE, and leldom 1 in RacINx E. 


5 The baſis of ak e lie 3 has: tele ; 
much ſolidity. The harmony of numbers, the en- 
chantment of language, a happy preciſion, a finiſhed 


elocution; all theſe captivate and entrance the 


mind; but when we are told by reflection, or if we 
are too far gone to reflect, by a candid and finiſhed” 
critic, that all theſe qualities are no more than a fe- 
licitous variation of the idiom of a particular tongue, 
ii is impoſſible not to confeſs that, in all this ſuperti- 
cial deception, limplicity, nature, and the heart 
have been egregtoully outraged ; and, if this is not 
the caſe, how comes it that Racin x has never been 
tranſlated | 2 I anſwer, becauſe it would take a poet, 
ay, and a great poet, to tranſlate Racine; whereas 


a common linguilt might tranſlate PTY or 


even Co RNEILL K, into 21 of the LUving languages. . 
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What does all this ſay, but that, ſeduced by this 
inimitable elegance, we ſhut our eyes to faults much 
more material and important than the beauties we 
have been able to diſcover. There is a wide dil- 
tinction between a great poet and a great author; . 
between Racine, for inſtance, and CORNEILLE. 

Where is there in Racix E the painting, the variety, 
the depth, the grandeur, the elevation, the force, the 
majeſty that pervade the writings of CokxEILIEA 
"Theſe are not to be found in ſtudy, and unfortu- 
nately Racine had no other communication with 

the Muſes, I own that Corn ILIE fails in ſtyle 
and taſte; but ſtyle and taſte are weak and effemi- 
nate literary requiſites. How ſuch ſuperficial ex- 

preſſions fade away at thoſe more ſubſtantial epithets, 
truth, and nature. I own. the writing. of Cor- 

NEIL LE 1s ſometimes. hard, incorrect, perplexed, 
and rude; but 1 {trip off this rind and inſtantly flows 


a nouriſhing. Juice that warms my heart and cheers 
and exhulerates my ſpirits. 


1 The he is "as we Kad in Cones a mo- 
raliſt, a philoſopher, a legiſlator, and yet a poet. 
Love, Pity, pride, ambition, cruelty, remorſe, re- 
pentance, mercy, clemency, are only fo many hides” 
which, with the aſſiſtance ofa thouſand intermediate 


tints, he colours the picture of human nature. Ra- 


5 ciNE, on a poet, depicts nothing. but love in all 
its various vicillitudes. To love all the other 
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paſſions are ſubſervient ; ae; as if this were not 


enough, his Cupid is now and then a petit maitre 


and apes all the manners of the French court of ; 


Wii eer CokxN EIL I E as availed himſelf of 


hiſtory, he has-taken the circumſtances and invented 
: appropriate language for his perſonages. If RA 
cINE wrote Phedre, Britannicus, and Athalie, he 
contented himſelf with verſifying EvuRieiDes, Ta: 
cirus, and the Scriptures. But the great fault of Ra- 
: CINE, and that which ſhews he was by NO means a 
| maſter of dramatic conſtruction, is his having given 
to love the firſt rank in his tragedies; whereas reli- 
gion, general honour, patriotiſm, and other important 
public duties, though confirmed, conciliated, and 
_ endeared by love, to render the conſtruction of a 


. play grand and intereſting, ought always | to be the 
Primary conſideration. 


The very eulogiſts of Atta lose themſelves 


in attempting to draw a compariſon between him 
, and Corn ELLLE, They tell "790 that Cor x ELLLE 


0: Canned ai to 810 RA1S, who hs near him on the Grſt r re- 


preſentation of Bajazet, the perſonages of this tragedy wear 
+ Turkith habits but they utter French ſentiments. I ſhall, how- | 


* ever, ſay this only to you, otherwiſe it will be taken for jealouſy, 


„ which I as much diſdain as I love to commend the beautiful 
| 7 1 of KATINE. 9 | 
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is like a ſtatue that ſtrikes you by the grandeur, the 

pride, the force, and the vigour of its form; that 

RACIXE is a picture, ſweet, tender, delicate, na- 
tural, and animated, which through the eyes touches 
the heart. CoxxEILIE a torrent that riſes up with 

violence and precipitates itſelf with impetuoſity; 

| RaciNE a majeſtic river whoſe grand and peaceable 
_ courſe conveys delight and expands fertility. Cox 
'NEILLE an audacious eagle that loſes itſelf in the 
clouds and ſeizes the thunder of JorirER; "FR, 
CINE a tender dove that fails beautifully through 

| the air to the groves of IDalla, from whence it 
returns (raining, the car of Ven US. 


That firmneſs of wind: that conflicts af: ex- 
cellence, that certainty of ſuperiority neceſſary to 
form a great author, upon all occaſions failed Ra- i 

cine. He flew, but he did not ſoar; he always 

pleaſed the ear, but he ſeldom reached the heart; 


-- he every where delighted the imagination, but no 
where touched the ſoul. That which cheated 


you into an idea of perfection often flattened into 
dull monotony, and fancied ſublimity, perpetually 


1 dwindled into meaſured numbers. 


8 


8 mental weakneſs was n in al! his 


conduct as a man. He was not contented with 
VOL. 11. 5 
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© fancying himſelf the greateſt writer that ever had 


exiſted, but he fancied he knew every thing better 


than every body. When he found himſelf ſo greatly 

| favoured by Madame de Ma1xTENON, who, by the 
way, had only encouraged his muſe to humiliate her 
rival Madame MoxrESYAN, he actualty projected 

a plan of finance, which he thought would work a 


complete reformation in the legiilature. This plan 


was put on paper and confided to his patronels, | in 
whoſe hands Louis the fourteenth found it; who 
not only ſoundly rated the lady for her officiouſneſs, 
but warmly inveighed againſt the temerity of the 
poet. How,” ſaid he, becauſe this man can 
dine barmonious verſe, does he think he knows 
« every thing ? ? and becauſe he is a good poet does 
« he fancy himſelf a great miniſter?” De 


It was the great misfortune of Racixs. that he 


conſidered the perfection of verſify ing the perfection 1 
of writing; to which BoiLEtav, who ſeemed like 
one of thoſe evil genuiſes that under the maſk of 
- kindneſs lure men to a precipice and then laugh nn 
them as they are precipitated down, did not a little 
| contribute. Thus when he thought he had immor— 


talized himſelf by any work which the public re- 


ceived coldly, the ſhock was too much for his ſpirits. 
Though I own,” ſaid he to BoiLtav, © nothing 15 
| 6 delights. me to much as public applauſe, u che leaſt, 
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« the moſt contemptible criticiſm, always gives me 
& more pain than the warmeſt praiſe ever gave me 
« pleaſure.” Is this a great man, a ſublime ge- 
mule]: . 155 3 


Many traits in the life of RACINE, his epigrams, 
and above all, his preface to Britannicus, where 
' Vith a heart ſwelling and a mind ſtung with envy, he 
endeavoured with the molt bitter irony to turn the 
greateſt part of Cox NEIL LE's pieces into ridicule, 
diſcover in RAciNE that pityful littleneſs of mind, 

| that cauſtic and iraſcible ſpirit which Horace at- 
| tributes to all Poets, whom he pleaſantly calls the 

Z choleric race. 125 


This perpetual diſcontent 4 an irritability N 
abridged his life. After the buſineſs of bis im- 


proving the finance, Madame de MIN TEN ON gave 


him to underſtand that the king was ſo little ſatisfied 
Vith him that he had better not appear at court till 
the ſtorm was blown over; determined, however, 
to be convinced, he appeared before the king, wo 
took no notice of him. This ſevere humiliation he 

could not brook ; he, therefore, retired ta his. native 


country, where he is {aid to have lingered a twelve- 


month in a moſt diſtracted ſtate of mind, and then 
to have died on the ewenty-firlt of April, in 6993 : 
of a broken heart. 
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Faithful to the immutable dictates of ſacred 
truth, let us not withhold a fair tribute of praiſe to 
Racine. As a poet he has been unfortunately 
| ſpoken of to the excluſion of all others. If his friends 
had not been ſo warm in his praiſe, his works would 
not have demanded ſo critical an inveſtigation, and 
he would have been accorded his- own fair legiti- 

4 mate portion of commendation, without the ne- 
l ceſſity of ſhewing by compariſon how inferior he 
Was to > thoſe he 1 Is ſaid t to have excelled. 


In its s general Corſe: Racine certainly did not : 
| belong to the firſt claſs of writers, which muſt be 75 
= indiſpenſibly compoled of men of original genius; 
nor did he more in its particular ſenſe; the art he 
exerciſed being of a ſecondary nature. 


The ſis of writers, particularly. conſidered, 
may be divided into a large number ; at the head of 


1 . which ſtands firſt, the epic, ſecond, the dramatic, | 
=_ and ſoon after the lyric poet; but any number of 
ts | any one of theſe particular claſſes may belong to the 5 


firſt claſs of writers, taken generally, if poſſeſe d 
of original genius “. 


1 This Racin E, having neither poſſeſſed original 
4 It will be my buſineſs hereafter to enlarge upon this. 
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genius, nor written epic poetry, cannot generally, 
nor particularly, be claſſed otherwiſe than as a ſe- 
condary writer. His labours, however, are both 
ingenious, and meritorious; and will enſure him a 
large portion of fame with all thoſe who conſider 
taſte and ſtyle as the ſtandard of literature; but, I 
believe, they are few writers who would not rather, 
like CorNEILLE, be eſteemed by the wile, admired 


fn by the judicious, and emulated by men of genius; 


than, like Racix E, be the criterion of the faſhion- 
able, the wonder of the inexperienced, and the idol 


of the ladies. 
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 DANCOURT, AND OTHER AUTHORS TO CREBILLON.. 


——— —— AC ok. x 8:94 


. principally ſpoken of gd in the laſt | 
chapter, i in order that Racing might be more pro- 
perly before the reader, I ſhall now return to the 
time when Dax COURT gave a new turn to comedy; 5 
5 certainly an imitation of Mo LIERE, but beyond all 
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1 queſtion, as far as it went, in every reſpect an im- 

= provement; for, by aiming at leſs of the Ax Iso- 

4 . PHAN Es, his ſatire. 1s more general and leſs of. 190 

1 = fenſive. f 
1 


Daxcourt was 3 at FOXTAINBLEAU, in _ 
1661, he was educated under Father Dr LA Ruk, 
a Jeſuit; who finding him a young man of excellent 5 
underſtanding, did all in his power to retain him as 
a member of that fraternity. He, however, de- 
clared for the bar; but, finding that ſtudy too 
ſtraitened and dry for the vivacity and penetration 
of a genius like his, he finally determined for the 


2 
* 


age, where he made fo great a progreſs, that like 
MolLIERE, he became director of the theatre, 


Though DaxncourT brought out no leſs than 
fifty- two pieces, belides ſix or eight others attributed : 
to him, his ſubjects lie in a ſmall circle, round, 
which he perpetually turned. Trickſters of every 
deſcription he had a moſt happy knack of expoling ; 
and, to employ this talent, he found an inexhauſtible | 
ſource of materials in painting the manners of 
| middling life, and the cunning of thoſe who are kind 
friends and good neighbours, except upon thoſe oc- 
calions when intereſt renders them callous to ge- | 
neroſity a and inlenſible to > good ellowſhip. 


[Theſe ordinary feelings and actions of akin . 
which pervade every order of ſociety, he moſt 
happily purſued even to the loweſt peaſants. Af: 
his {cene was a village, or even a mill, the lubtilty, 5 
with which interelt teaches men to betray thoſe they 
appear to love, was no leſs refined than if his cha- 
racters had been financiers, or procureurs 5 and, in- : 
deed, in painting ruſtic manners no man ever was 
5 ſo happy. His clowns are ſo limple, and ſo natural, 
vet ſo fme and ſo cunning. aud manage their | intrigues. 
with ſuch keen dexterity, that in intereſt, a ſtateſman 
might envy the art and adroitneſs of. BLAISE, and 
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in love 2 woman of faſhion might be proud to emu- 
late the coquettry and capriciouſneſs of BABET. 


The lighteſt circumſtance furniſhed him with an 


idea for an entertainment. An adventure, a faſhion, 
a proverb, became a ſubject of moment, dramatiſed _ 
by Dancourt. His pieces are all light, but they 
are ingenious, regular, managed adroitly, and with 
out embarraſſment. His dialogue 1s natural, lively, 
Tapid, full of gaiety, and ſparkling with wit; written, 
five plays excepted *, Which are by no means the 
beſt of his works, in proſe, a a ſtrong proof of his 
good ſenſe. Not that he was unequal to the taſk 
of writing poetry; for his pieces are ſometimes in- 
terſperſed with little ſongs, maſques, and divertiſe- 
| ments, which are written very neatly, and which, 
upon the whole, rank his genius ſomewhere be- 
tween PRIOR and VANBRUGH; which laſt, what- 
ever his obligations were to nature, was, as I ſhall 


hereafter Par Ane alſo 2 —__ to Dax- 


COURT. 


Thees of theſe pieces are Le Trabiſo Punt, Madame Artis: 


| and Sancho Panco Gouvverneur. I he firſt, which | is from the Spaniſh, 


was afterwards ſucceſsfully brought furward by L E S4 E, in proſe. 


The ſecond was a bad imitation of Le Tartuffe ; and Sanco had no 
effect till it was, in 1762, reduced into one act by Poixsix H, and 


alſiſted by the muſic of n The other two, Caphale et Procris, 


And La Merempſicoſe, are e certainly inter; or to > all the reſt of his works. 
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The pieces of DaxcourT which have beſt 
eſtabliſhed his reputation, are La Femme D intrigue, 
Le Chevalier a la Mode, Les Bourgeoiſes a la Mode, 
and the Agioteurs. Thele, except the laſt, are 
pieces of five acts, and for conduct, truth, colour- 
ing, and ſpirit, no comedies can be better managed, 
nor characters drawn. His ſecondary claſs are La 
Maiſon de Campaigne, La Pariſienne, Le Tuteur, La 
Foire de Bezons, Le Galant Jardinier, and five or 
tix others ; in all which the circumſtances are ſtrong, 
the characters natural, and the dialogue lively and 
unaffected. ” 


£ x third fort are thoſe pictureſque trifles, ad. 
mirable in their way, where he has availed himſelf 
of any temporary circumſtance. Such are La Lo- 
terie &, Les curieux de Compeigne t, Le Mari Re- 


-* Ih this viect he Sieuien all Pa RIs for having run after 2 man 
of the name of FAGNANI. He was a kind of a picture broker, and 


8 dealer in curioſities; and having a large ſtock of fanciful articles . 


by him, he obtained permiſſion to ſell them by a lottery in which 
there were to be no blanks. This bait induced the public to take 


„ | all his tickets off his hands; but it was at laſt found that nine-tenths 8 


of the prizes were eee trifles, and that every thing of 


3 value reverted to him through the channel of friends, employed for 


: the purpoſe, and has were rewarded by him for thus playing booty. 


+ This piece was written in conſequence ofa camp being formed . 
_ near the town of CoMPric Nh, which Was reviewed by Lovis the 
vor. 11. „„ N 
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trouve *, Ts Vert Ga: ant +; and ſev eral others. His 


—— 1 
— 


fourteenth; before whom a ſiege, and other military manceuvres 
were repreſented. The jet of the plot is to throw ſome citizens 

and their families into ſituations of whimſical diſtreſs, which it muſt 
be confeſſed DancoukT has managed very adroitly.. 


* A very bc and extraordinary circumſtance, at that time 
the town talk of Paris, induced Dancovnr to write this comedy. 
A perſon of the name of PIVARDIERE, having abſconded, his rela. 
tions inſtituted an enquiry into the ſituation of his affairs; and, in 
. order to poſſeſs his property, accuſed his wife of procuring perſons 
to aſſaſinate him. The matter was going very hard againſt her when 
Piva RDIERE, who had merely gone from his family upon a party of 
pleaſure, came back to ſet every thing to rights. The lawyers, how. 
ever, determined to make a good profit of it, ſtrained every nerve to 
prove that P1VARDIERE was an impoſtor ; and they fo far ſucceeded, 
that his identity was not allowed till he had, at a great expence, 
brought the buſineſs before the parliament; when, having gained 
their point by filling their pockets, they acknowledged their error, 
and made a parade of doing both PIVARDIERE and his wife every | 
| poltble juſt; ce. | 


1 This piece was alſo a repreſentation of a whimſical fact. A 
certain Abbe made warm love to a dyer's wife; who, offended at 
his importunities, without heſitation informed her huſband of the 
| honour deſigned him. It was upon this concerted between them 

that the huſband, in the Abbe's hearing, ſhould inform his wite that 
he was obliged, through buſineſs, to leave her for ſome time. The 
Abbe, of courſe, profitting by this good fortune, no ſooner ſaw the 
huſband ſet out on his journey but he redoubled his ſolici tations; 
and, after a great deal of affected coyneſs on her part, he prevailed on | 
the wife to let him viſit her at ſupper. He had, however, no ſooner 
ſat down than the huſhand thundered at the door; when, in making his 
eſcape, by the lady? s direction, through a paſſage which led to the dye- 
houſe, he fell into a vat, where he floundered for a long time, and at 
3 length came out completely green from head to o foot. 80 
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fourth claſs, but by no means his worſt, are pieces 
generally of one act, containing a neat unaffected 5 
plot, ſpiritedly begun, well followed, and roundly 
finiſhed. Among theſe we find La Gazette, L'Opera 
de Village, Les Vendanges, Le Moulin de Javelle, Les 
eaux de Bourbon, Les Vacances, Colin Maillard, and 
about eight more. 


Ik᷑ has porn 4 aid that what RWA D was to 
Mori in the higher ſtyle of comedy,  Dan- 
COURT was to the ſame degree in farce. Nothing 


can more clearly prove his good ſenſe than this re- 


mark, for that part of MoLitrt's works which ap- 
proaches neareſt to farce, is by infinite degrees his 
| beſt; and it would have ill ſuited the bent of Da x- 
court's genuis to have attempted any thing of a 
grander kind. As it is, by diverſifying, extending, 5 
and, indeed, 1 improving this lighter ſpecies of dra- 
| matic amuſement, his pieces have ever been de- 
ſervedly celebrated; had he attempted any thing 15 
more he might have been reſpectable, but he never 
. would have been popular. 


It has been laid to Daxe COURT'S 1 hes be FS 
0 on the public the works of other people 

as his own; but the ſame thing has been ſaid of 
every author of merit that ever  exilled, In ſupport 
A 2 
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of theſe accuſations againſt DAN coRx it is in- 
liſted that, being a manager of a theatre, and con- 
ſtantly in poſſeſſion of a variety of new pieces, he 
appropriated ſuch as he thought proper to his own 
ule, and having kept copies of them, returned them 
to their different authors as improper for "_ 
ſentation, Med 


This aſſertion, however, 4 upon very feeble | 
ground indeed, and ſeems to have originated from 
that envy which, the poet tells us, purſues merit as 
its ſhadow. There is no piece of DAN cou RT, let 
the materials be ever ſo flight, that is not touched 


with the hand of a maſter. How could he then 


reap advantage from the eſſays of novices | For he 
is not accuſed of robbing a ſingle adept. Indeed 
the beſt name they can produce, and almoſt the 
only one, to corroborate this improbable aſſertion, 


is that of SAINTYON, who is ſuſpected to be the 
author of Le Chevalier a 4a Mode, and Les Bour- 


geoiſcs a Ia Mode—two comedies of conſiderable 
merit in point of conſtruction the latter being al- 
moſt, word for word, our admirable play of The 
| Confederacy—and known to be the author of Les 
Fagons du Temps, and Danae, two pieces which, 
though touched up by Riccosont and DominigQUE, 
and puffed by BourxsauLT's celebrated V1sz, who 
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was oa for his pains, were conſidered by the pub- 
lic as molt contemptible productions. 


; Thoſe who can rend with FO TUTOR will very 
eaſily ſee that the works of Daxcourr are uni 
formly written by the ſame perſon. They are col- 


lected into nine volumes with the greateſt care by 


his friends, who one ſhould ſuppoſe would have 
made theſe diſtinctions had they been neceſſary; 
and they bear the ſignature of Dx La Morrz, 
whoſe duty it was to ſign the privilege of the king, 
1 and whoſe advice, both for the ſake of truth and 
out of care for the reputation of Dax ORT, whom 
he admired, would of courſe have been to pub- 
liſh no more than was legitimately his. 1 ſhall 


we hereafter reſume DaxcourT as an actor and a - 
5 manager. 


| | RecwarD, a reſpectable writer, 3 is band to 
have divided the genuis of MoriERE with Dan- 
COURT, certainly not only choſe the worſt and the 
moſt difficult. part, but that to which he was un- 
caqual. The higher ſtyle of MoriE RE“ comedy i is 

in verſe, and unfortunately for Reon ARD in ſuch. 

—_ verſe as he was incapable of writing. He did right, ; 
7 5 however, for had he choſen that part which DAN - 


COURT improved, he would have been worle off, 


12 Vor raikk, who loves to afford leſt handed praiſe, 
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ſays that he who is not pleaſed with RTENARD is 
not worthy to admire MorikRE. The truth is, 
that had REG N ARD never heard of ſuch a writer as 
MoriERE, he would have been a better writer him- 
elf. Every man ſhould uſe his own faculties ſuch 
as they are, and ſcorn the ſervility of imitation *. 


REcxarny, who was born of rich parents in 
1657, in the early part of his life viſited many of the 
courts of Eu ROE. In one of his voyages in the 
ME DITERANEAN, he was taken by a Corſair and 
ſold afterwards for fifteen hundred livres. His maſter | 
| carried him to ConsTANTINOPLE, where he was a 
Jong time a flave; finding means, however, to TDs 
his friends of his ſituation, t they paid his ranſom, and 

be returned to Fx Ax CE, bringing with him his 
chains; I which, in imitation of As or, and other 


— _—_—.. * 
">, 1 


oR + 


When call imitation ſervility, I mean that imitation by which 
a writer condeſcends to ape a man's ſtyle and manner; ſuch was | 
 RecNnarD's imitation of MoliERE. That broad principal upon 
which DancourT imitated MOLIERE | is a very different thing, for 
Dax COURT had nothing of MoLIERs | in his ſtyle but its general vi- 
vacity and brilliancy, dreſſed in expreſſions of hisown. Beſides the cha. 


racteriſtic of this imitation was that chaſte repreſentation of mind and 


manners, which Mo11exe imitated from the ancients, and the ancients 
from nature. This is what VorLTaire moſt admirably likens to. 

lighting your candle by the candle of your neighbour; which candle, 
while it lends fire to be fed by the ſubita ce of yours, loſes nothing 


ot its own. This reinark, however, is to be found in CHAUCER. _ 
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great men, he preſerved t to remind him of his 
former adverſity. 


RAR, between 1688 . 1695, brought 
out {ix pieces at the ancient Italian theatre *. Theſe 
were none of thoſe in which he copied Mo LIERE, 
but if they had been any of them they would have 8 
done him but little credit, for they were flimzy 
enough, and their ſucceſs was ſo little to the repu- 
tation of their author, or Dominigue, who pro- 
duced them, that there is an anecdote of his exaling : 
: tome of them from his ſtock catalogue. | 


His pieces for the French theatre, amounting 


to eight, have more pretenſions to merit, barticu- 
gut, 


5 larly Ze Joueur de Bal, Le Diftrait, Democrite, 
and Les Menechmes ; but even thele are full of de- 


—— * 


— 


Vt will be nec eſſary once more to remind the reader that, be fore . 
the regular eſt: ibliſhment of the Italian theatre in 1716, at the Hotel : 

: de Bourgogne, a company of Italians performed ar petit Bourbon al- 
. ternately with MofikRE, and continued there, after he had removed 
to the Palais Royal, till 1697, when the theatre was pulled down to 
build the entrance to the Louvre, and the Italians were entirely dit- 


perſed though they mi iht, it is ſaid, have rall ed again but for a 


very ſingular circumitance. GH: RARDI, who was at that time the 
Harlequin, in one of thoſe pieces, of which he collected a large num- 

ber, deſcribed the character of a prude in ſuch a manner as ſet med to 
point at Madame de MAiNTENON. This his enemies nduftrioully 

repreſented to his diſadvantage, and his diſgrace followed of courle. 
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fects; having but little original in them, and being 
written in dull monotonous verſe, with little energy 
and leſs intereſt. The Diſtrait makes a better 
figure in BrUYERE, Democrite is a ſtrange jumble of 
improbability, and Les Menechmes, originally from 
Pravrus, is altered very little for the better from 
RO TROU. Upon the whole Le Joucur is his beſt 
comedy, which has intereſt, ſituation, and character | 
enough to give it conſequence, were it not for the 
negligent, heavy, and profaic verſe in which it is 
ritten. by a 


DurRksxx was an 3 of conſiderable merit. 
- His pieces, upwards of thirty in number, are ge- 


7 nerally an irregular jumble, careleſs, and negligent, | 


and yet they are not without ingenuity, ſprightlineſs, 
and nature, Their grand fault i 18 indecency, which, 
| however, in Francs, has ſeldom impeded the ſuc- 
5 ceſs of dramatic repreſentations of the ligher kind, 5 
nay, lome of thoſe. which have been performed on OS 
the Boulevards, have, if 1 oy ſo expreſs wyicit, 
n no orher merit. 


EY is very well known 4 Duraksxv was * : 
5 ed from Henmy the fourth. That king hav- 
Ing had an amour with a woman who was called WY 
Berik JARDINIERE, the conſequence of which : 
was s the birth of DUFRESNY' $ grandfather. Lov 1s 


S 
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fourteenth did not diſſemble the fact; but, on that 


account, afforded him his particular countenance 


and protection. 


It Is aſtoniſhing | how variouſly gifted this man 
was, and yet how little he knew. He had a taſte 
for poetry, painting, ſculpture, architecture, and 
_ agriculture; but his great delight was muſic; and, 
though nothing could beat into him the ſmalleſt | 

_ comprehenſion of its theoretical principles, yet he 
made many melodies, which are printed at the 
end of his works, and which evince a muſical mind 
if he had known how to have put it into action. 
His method was when he had invented his tune to 
ling it to GRANDVAL, Who as well as an actor was 
A muſician, after which GRAN DVAL wrote it down 
and added the accompanyments. 5 


As extraordinary things. are fold. of his know- | 
ledge of deſign; in which he uſed no pencil, nor 
crayon, but a pair of ſciſſars, faſhioning every kind 
of animate and inanimate object with the moſt cri- 
tical ſymetry and taſte. Models for ſculpture he 
formed in the ſame extemporancous manner with 
5 clay and wax; and his knowledge of agriculture, 
which he 1 is very gravely aus to have inherited from 2. 
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| fects; having but little original in them, and being 
written in dull monotonous verſe, with little energy 

and leſs intereſt. The D trait makes a better 
figure in BRUYERE, Democrite is a ſtrange jumble of 
improbability, and Les Menechmes, originally from 

PLaUTUS, is altered very little for the better from 
Rortrov.. Upon the whole Le Joucur is his beſt 
comedy, which has intereſt, ſituation, and character 
enough to give it conſequence, were it not for the 

negligent, heavy, and proſaic verſe in which it is 

Written. 
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= Donnas was an author of conſiderable merit. 
His pieces, upwards of thirty in number, are ge- 
11 nerally an irregular jumble, careleſs, and negligent, 
and yet they are not without ingenuity, ſprightlineſs, : 
and nature, Their grand fault i is indecency, which, 
| however, in France, has ſeldom impeded the ſuc- 
ceſs of dramatic repreſentations of the ligher kind, D 
- nay, ſome of thoſe which have been performed on 
the Boulevards, have, if 1 may ſo expreſs lt, 
no olher merit. . 


8 very well known har OG was Je. | 

MP ſcended from HENRY the fourth. That king hav- 
ing had an amour with a woman who was called La 
BELLE JanpixIERE, the conſequence of which 
Was the birth of DUFRESNY' 8 grandfather. Louis . 
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fourteenth did not diſſemble the fact; but, on that 
account, afforded him his particular countenance 
| and protection. 


It is aſtoniſhing how variouſly gifted this man 
Was, and yet how little he knew. He had a taſte 
for poetry, painting, ſculpture, architecture, and 

_ agriculture; but his great delight was muſic ; and, 

though nothing could beat into him the ſmalleſt 
comprehenſion. of its theoretical principles, yet he 
made many melodies, which are printed at the 
end of his works, and which « evince a muſical mind 
if he had known how to have put it into action. 
His method was when he had invented his tune 8 
8 ling it to GRAN DAT, who as well as an actor was 

a muſician, after which Gran DVAL wrote it down : 

= and added the accompanyments. LED 


As extraordinary things are Gail of his know- 
; ledge of deſign; ; in which he uſed no pencil, nor 
crayon, but a pair of ſciſſars, faſhioning every kind 

of animate and inanimate object with the moſt cri- 

_ tical ſymetry and taſte. Models for ſculpture he 

formed in the ſame extemporaneous manner with 
; clay and wax; and his knowledge of agriculture, : 

78 which he is very gravely laid to have inherited from 
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his great grandmother, was, both as to ornament and 
| uulity, uncommonly n and extenhive. | 


— "Sat — - 3 n 
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in t the Faux BO UR, Saint AnToINE, called Du 
Moulin and Le Chemin Creux, thoſe of the Abbe ? 
Pajor, near DE Vincenxss, are proofs of his 


the fourteenth, determined to make the gardens. at 
VersSAiLLES ſurpaſs in grandeur and magnificence 
every thing of that kind ſeen before, ſubmitted his 
plan to DurrEsNyY, who ſuggeſted many mia terial : 
alterations with which the king was greatly pleaſed; 
but objected to them on account of the prodigious 
7 expence that would be incurred had the plan been 
I carried i into execution. He, however, to ſhew Dv- : 


made him controller of his gardens. 


- glaſs manufactory which had prodigious ſucceſs. 
Wich all theſe fortunate advantages, however, Du- 
FRESNY Was always behindhand. This induced him, 

when he had brought this manufactory to perſection, 
to ſell his concern in it for a very moderate ſum, 
which circumſtance coming to the ears of the king, 


| he e obliged thoſe who had taken rw of his 
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The gardens of Mien ad x, near Porssy, thoſe 


ſuperior taſte and judgement in this ſtudy. Lov 1s 


FRESNY how much he admired his ſpirit and taſte, 


This projector eee was at t the head of : a 


be! 2s, 
2 1 


| 40 


de Chambre, and wanted that ſum to make up her portion. What 


then vou are rich, ſaid he; it muſt be ſo, for where the devil is the 
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FRESNY* 


Many of his dramatic pieces, only two of which 
L'efprit de Contradiction, and Le Lot Suppoſe, ſuc- 
ceeded in his life time, have been revived at dif. 
ferent times either at the Italian theatre, or the 
Fairs; but though the major Part of them are 
printed in his works, they have now been baniſhed | 
the theatre for many. F 


— 


3 


* N * 


* It 10 Doeresxy : at 5 805 LE SaGs points the following = 
paſſage in the Diable Boiteuæ. *©* PII ſend you alſo,” ſays the Devil, | 
an old bachelor of a good family, who the moment he has a ducat 


_ & ſpends it, and who rather than be without one is capable of doing : 
"WS =: 


CC 


* any thing to obtain it. A fortnight ago his wajherwoman, to 
cc 


money, and told him that ſhe was going to be married to a Valet 


cc 


valet de chambre who would take you with thirty piſtoles > Rich! 


hundred ducats. Two hundred ducats! cried he, with emotion, 


6 woman his wife.“ 


* 2 


neceſſity and ingenuity to allow him three thouſand 
livres a year. His extravagance, however, knew 
no bounds, and it was not long before he agreed 
with his partners to give up the annuity for a 
given ſum, on which the king was heard to ſay, 
« "I the e ronmury would not content Do- | 
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« whom he was indebted thirty piſtoles, came to dun him for the 
7 


ay, to be ſure, ſaid ſhe, beſides your thirty piſtoles J have two, 


a good round ſum. I' tell you what, ſend the valet de chambre 
to the devil, marry me, and we ſhall be quit all round. Would 
* you believe it? T empted by the ducats, he has made his waſher, 
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Poisson, whom I ſhall ſpeak of here only as 


an author, brought forward, between 1661 and 1680, 
nine pieces, ſeven of which are each in one act, one 
is in five acts, and the other in three. It. is not ſo 

much the number of pieces, or their eſtimation, in 
point of weight and conſequence, that entitles the 

5 performances of PoissoN to particular mention 
here, as the ſimplicity and nature i in their ſtyle by. 
= which they : are diſtinguiſhed. 


- His perſonages are, like thoſs of Dancovrr, 
F from the middle order of fociety, whoſe 
tone and language he has happily caught; and, 

though it muſt be confeſſed that his pieces are fee- 
ble, on the ſide of invention, they are deſigned 15 
with that intelligence, and executed with that la- 5 

cility, which evince ent wy: experience in 
their author. . 


a He is conſidered as the inventor of the character 
of Cxisein, and theſe pieces are evidently written 
to ſupport that character, which he always per- 5 
formed himſelf. Its outline is light pleaſantry, in- 
ſinuating flattery, perpetual importunity, one who . 
meddles with every thing, is attached to nothing, 
and who ſeems more intereſted in proportion as the : 
circumſtance is contemptible. Theſe qualities he 
: has woven into his Pieces and characterized by in 
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numerable tints and ſhades to ſhew off the fineſſe of 
his acting, in which he was ſuppoſed to excel all 
other performers. La Fou de Qualite, which he de- 


dicated to LanNGELy, the fool of Louis the four- 


teenth, Les Faux Mu iſcovites*, and two or three 

others, may rank fairly by the ſide of thoſe pieces 
Vritten by Dancourr. 1 mall hereafter Oe of 

Poisson as an actor. 


The pieces of LE No LB are of ſo little celebrity 
that I ſhould paſs over that author entirely but for 
| the rank in literature he otherwiſe held, and for 

thoſe ſtrange adventures which aroſe out of bis 

. conduct. 8 i 


Lz Nos «x was low at TROVEs, in 1643, of a2 
family of diſtinction, and was given, entirely through 
bis merit, a charge of procureur general of the 


» 


* This piece was written upon a particular occaſion. Aſter 


POTEMSKIN, and Romanzory, ambaſſadors from Mouscovr, had 
made their entrance into PaRts, being the firſt of their nation that 5 
ever viſited FRANCE in that capacity, every public place of courſe 
made grand preparations tor their reception; and, among the reſt, 
the theatres. The Ho:el de Bourgogne, however, had not the honour 
f of their preſence, for, after a variety of promiſes and appointments, 
they had their audience of leave without viſiting that place of amule. 

ment. Po1ss0N in revenge ſaid, that as they could not have tlie 

real Muſcovites, he would introduce falſe ones. The idea tickled 


the 1 8 and the piece: had great lucceks, 
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parliament of Merz. He enjoyed for ſome years 


a brilliant reputation and a large fortune, when he 
was all of a ſudden accuſed of forgery, conveyed to 
the Chatelet, and condemned to make amende ho- 


norable, and to be baniſhed for nine years. He ap- 


pealed againſt the ſentence, merely to gain time 


and in the mean while he was committed to the 


Conge) ger 


Gannizrey PERREAUu, known by the name 


f La Bruin ErIcIER E, was at that time in the 
ſame priſon, where ſhe had been ſent by her huſband 
for infidelity and other u conduct. She was hand- 
ſome. and L Nosz £, not inſenſible of her charms, ” 
undertook to be her advocate, She in return was 
not un grateful. A bandſome man, with a lively 
and ſenſible imagination, and who ſpoke and wrote 
10 admiration, was the very object to ber mind. 
They lived together upon the moſt famiſiar terms til! 
an apprehenſion of a living witneſs of their inter- 


courle obliged them to take meaſures to prevent a 
| diſcovery. 


Is Ws had prolonged the proceedings with 


great addrels both againſt ber and himſelf; and, 


upon this emergency, he managed that ſhe ſhould, 


be received into a convent to lie in as a penſioner. 
In this liuation he concerted bis meaſures {0 cum 
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the vigilence of his keepers and retired to an obſcure 
part of PARIS, where ſhe ſoon joined him, firſt leav- 


filters of the convent. They were ſoon. routed, 


lady brought him two more children. 


and her three children. What degree of 1 ignomi- 
nious puniſhment he ſuſtained we are not told, but 


- vriter. 


Whole of his life, and, at length, died 1 in conſequence 


ningly that when ſhe was able to go out, he evaded 


ing the child bchind her as a preſent to the holy 


obliged to leave Parts, and lived for ſome years 
an errant and a vagrant life, during which time the 


At length he was taken, again put into priſon, 
and immediately condemned to make the amende 
honorable in the chamber of the Chatelet, and to be 

| baniſhed the kingdom for nine years, and at the ſame _ 
time his lady' s Cauſe was determined, which decifion 

releaſed her huſband from all charge upon her ac- 

count, and obliged LE NoBLE to provide for her 
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one ſhould ſuppole it was as flight as the nature of 
the circumſtance would admit, for he was permitted 
alter a ſhort baniſhment to return to FRANCE, where 
he figured avay with incredible reputation as A 


His 8 however, Thy no > power to reſtrain 7 
his irregularities. 220: continued incorrigible the 


of his diſſipation, at the age of ſixiy eight, and was 
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buried at the expence of the pariſh, after having 


gained the bookſellers a hundred thouſand crowns. 


His works, which are publiſhed in twenty volumes, 
are upon various ſubjects, and generally well written. 


Among them are to be found four dramatic pieces ; 


which, like thole of FoNTENELLE, and La Fox- 
' TAINE, ſeem to have been more the fruits of leiſure 
N hours than the employment of that time which he 
devoted to the afliſtance of his literary reputation. 
Their titles are Eſope, Les Deux Arlequins, Tha- 5 
5 fs and Le Fourbe. - 


The ſwarm of inferior authors . infeſted the 
- there and inundated the public about this period, 
every one a MorizxE in imagination, I ſhall nei- 
ther have room, nor have I inclination to intro- 

duce. I cannot, however, paſs by Bruzvs and Pa- 
 LAPRAT, who wrote in conjunction ſeveral pieces 

„ ee e theatre. Ba uExs was born in PROVENCE, 
in 1640, and was bred up a Calvaniſt. He made 

himſelf remarkable early in life by writing againſt 5 

BossuEr's Expoſition de la Foi. That prelate in 
combating his reaſons converted. him, and when he 
bad become a Roman Catholic he was altogether 
as zealous againſt the Proteſtants as he had been for- 

merly ſtrenuous in their favour. He was, however, 
ill calculated for diſputes of this kind, and, there- 
fore, left theology for the theatre. jo 
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PALA RAT was born at Tourovsk, in 1630. 
As a poet he had a lively and pleaſant imagination, 


and as a man he was candid, ingenuous, and un— 
offending. Alike unconſcious of his philanthropy, or 
his wit, he was kind to others for his own gratification, 
and he delighted the world while he thought he was 
inſtructing himſelf; thus if THEMISTO LES aſked, 

when his hearers laughed, if he had ſaid a fooliſh 
| thing, PALAPRAT might have aſked with the ſame 
ſimplicity as his hearers admired him, What have 8 
— 1 laid worthy of attention.“ e 


The Gmilitude af; diſpoſitions and merit in 
BRU EVS and PALAPRAT pointed them out to each 
other as proper aſſociates in literature. They 
: brought out, in conjunction, a great number of 
7 pieces. Le Gr ondeur is ſaid to be ſuperior to any 
thing in MoL1tRs. This, however, is ſaying too 

much of i it, though it cannot be denied that it is full 
of whimſical pleaſantry and well conducted intrigue, 
Le Muet is imitated from the Eunuch of TERENCE, | 
but certainly written with much more warmth than 
its model. LImportant de Cour, which neither wants 8 
5 fire nor humour, is however wrongly named; for 
* the principal character i is not by any means a perſon 
of i importance, but a pityful provincial pretender, 
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who awkwardly * courtly manners without! un- 
3 them. 


Le Torn du Sang, L Opiniatre, Les e 


Les Quiproquo, and Les Embarras du derriere du The- 
atre, have all ſome pleaſant paſſages. L'Opiniatre 
is in verſe, and, therefore, hard and dry, and though 
full of action, it has no humour. The principal 
character is a mere chalk drawing. Upon the whole 
| LU awocat Patelin is the beſt piece produced by thele 
aſſociates, and is a meritorious attempt to reſtore the 
ancient farce originally invented by the Children of --. 
Sans Souci, and greatly encouraged at the time of 
Francis the firſt, and which, without doubt, Mo- ; 


- LIERE x had frequently i in | his ops” *. 


. E Theſe are the moſt 3 af thoſe pieces Which 


2 The ancient French farces, having a diſtinct character of their 


own, and being unlike thoſe of any other nation, will hereafter de- 
mand particular notice, eſpecially as they involve a variety of ſingular 
and whimſical circumſtances. Lawocar Patelin is no more than one 
of thoſe farces modernized. It is a ſort of dramatic proverb, and 
meant to expreſs in action the ſenſe of the old adage, ** the rogue 8 
rogue and a half.” It was originally written in the reign of 
 FraNC1s the firſt, by PIERRE PATHELIN, to expoſe on the ſtage that 


ſtanding diſh the chicanery of lawyers; and, therefore, called by 


ERU ETS and PALAPRAT, L'awocat Patelin, a term ſignifying a trick- 
ſter, and no doubt incorporated into the French language from PATH E- 


"LIN, W as we have ſeen 0 Turkopinede from TURLUPIN, 
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were brought out by theſe fiend, for ends they 


ſtrictly were; induced, one would think, by a re- 
markable parity in their genius, diſpolitions, ha- 


bits, and manners, nay, even their bodily infirmities, 5 
vhich rendered them a conſtant prey to doctors, . 
and particularly to the nephew of Brveys, | RD 


of medical celebrity *. Thus equal in reputation, 


nm ſimplicity, and in credulity, they lived upon the 
kindeſt terms for many years. At length, not without 
ſtrong regret on both ſides, they parted. PALAPRAT 
followed the fortune of VENVDCME into ITA LY, 
and BrxuEYs retired to MovrrzLIER, where he 


died at the age of eighty. three, havi ing {urvived his - 


a. "OP ; 


— 


+ They a boat revuntkality ſhort-ſighted, and one day when 

the king, who was very partial to Bx URLs, aſked him how his eyes 
were; he anſwered, I humbly thank your el, my nephew, | 

ov sibonuk, fays 1 tnat I lee a little + betier. * 


IF 
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_ CHAP. VI. 


| CREBILLON AND THE STATE OF TRAGEDY To 
| Lohra. 


— 
ä 


< 


Cs: EBILLON, who ſtands at the bead of thoſe dra- : 
matic writers that immediately ſucceeded RACINE, 
now claims our attention; he being the only author 
who knew how to make advantage of the occaſion 
that then preſented itſelf of emulating the reputation 
of Cox NEILIE and Racix E, without mimt ü 
either of em. 


CarBIILOx was 1 at Drlox, of an ancient 
and noble family, in 1674, and died at Paris in 
1762. He was intended by nature to purſue in 
literature a career of his own, which was the more 
fortunate for him as CORNE1LLE had appropriated 
to himſelf the majeſty, and RACINE the tender- 
nels of tragedy. He diſdained to follow their ſteps, 
perhaps leſs impelled by choice than compulſion; 
genius ſeldom balances; it decides. It projects 
leſs than It executes, „ „„ 
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CREBILION, determined to chuſe a ſure road, 
ſtruck into the path that Ascuvrivus had trod be- 
fore him; which he purſued with a ſtrength and a 
regularity that AscuyLus never knew. His flyle 
was all nerve, all force; it had neither the elevation 
of CoxNEILLE, nor the elegance of Racine. He 
preferred aſtoniſhment to admiration, ſtrength to 
harmony, and his male and vigorous pencil ſeldom 
drew any but terrible objects. It was a tyrant who, 
while he exacted your obedience, made you trem- 

7 ble in his preſence. | 


Cr EBI LLON'S firſt tragedy, Tdomente, was s brought 
out in 1705. The public balanced at the bold ſtyle 


in which it was written, and complained againlt the. 
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fifth act. It was withdrawn and a new fifth act 
5 written, when i its ſuccel: was ae oY 


Atree et 7 (be, produced in 1707, gave 
Cxx11.10N's reputation ſtronger footing. Never- 
theleſs the boldneſs of his ſtyle induced the au- 
dience on the firſt night to pauſe on its merits. 
It was impoſſible to blame, but they knew not 
to hat degree to e judiciouſy f. N 


— — hie te 


TO bortthy, who never could be i quiet, ſaid, that this tragedy 
ſeemed ; as if written by RACINE when he was drunk. 


5 + CREBILLON uſed to relate to his friends, that after the firſt 
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grew, however, on | the public and became a great 
favourite. 


Eklectre came out in 1 708, with wack reputation, 


: but Radamiſte et Zenobie, liſted the fame of CR 
31L LON to that height where it has ever ſince de. 
ſervedly been placed. 
| chef d'euvres of the French theatre, and the aſtoniſn- 
ing ſucceſs it met with was greatly its due *. In his 
next piece, Xerxes, brought forward in 1714, he 
It bad but one repreſentation. 
| When it was over he aſked for the parts from the 
actors and burnt them before their faces, ſaying, «I 
was in the wrong, the public have undeceived : 
« me.” There is good writing m this piece, but the 
15 author killed almoſt all the characters; a circum- 


It is certainly one of the 


"ad - N 9 * _— — — —T_. 


| repreſentation of this piece, he encoumered an Engliſh, gentleman in 
a coffee houſe, who paid him many compliments on bis txagedy, of 
which he doubted the ſincerity, as the piece was then hanging in 4a 
dubious ſtate. . Sir,” ſaid CR. BILLON, am afraid you are pre- 
mature in your praiſes.” #6 What do you mean % ſaid the other, 
0 becauſe of your irre ſolute audience of laſt night? Entirely in 
N your favour, depend upon it. Your play i is written for the me- 
6 1 ridian of Lonvonw and not of Pagis, Here they learn | patriotiſm PE 
5 Loxpon they know it by heart.“ 


* BoiLrau, wha was then on his eath 7 could. not, never. 


theleſs, reſiſt his blended propenſity of ill nature and injuſtice. 
Having read Radamiſte et Zenchie, © take away this balderdaſh,” 

: W he, ** the race of the PRapons were eavles compared to the 
* groveling een Take it aA it eacreaſes my malay,” TY 
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ſtance at which the French have always with Juſtice 


revolted. 


Semiramis came out in 1717. This is the play 
which, as we ſhall hereafter ſee, Vo LTAIRE took 
for the model of his tragedy under that title, and 

which induced ſo many ſquibs and epigrams at his 
expence. It had conhderable ſucceſs when CRE“EÜA 
 BILLON firſt produced it. Pyrrhus, performed in 
1762, was a tragedy written upon a new model; and, 
therefore, did not greatly ſucceed. CREBILLON 
had been reproached with introducing fo much 
cruelty on the ſtage, that he, therefore, reſolved 
8 try his hand at tendernels. We are told he 
worked for five years at this tragedy, and, at laſt, 
5 though it had its particular merits, the audience 
gave but little credit to them, becauſe written by 

' a man who, inſtead of the pathetic, had been ac- 

cultomed to produce the terrible. = 


"A Sella, Caksir tox $ next piece, was not 
produced till 1748, at which time he might be con- 
lidered as cotemporary with Vorraikx, I remit a 

1 further account of him till that time; when, as far 
i il may be neceſſary, I | ſhall al ſo notice his We 


- LoxctrienRr, who os coho for three 
tragedies under the titles -# Medee, Electre, W | 
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Se ſoſtris, was a proof how extremely difficult au- 
thors found it to {teery like CrtBILLON, wide of 


 CorxtitttandRacixs, and yet ſucceed. Search- 
ing for the beauties of Sor hoc LEs and Evx1e1 DES, 
they forgot the age in which they were writing. 


Medee, which is ſaid to have been ſuperior to Cok- 


NEIL L E, is full of declamation, cold, unequal, and 
Electre, from which piece, however, Vor- 


prolix. 
'TAIRE has not diſdained to borrow ſome circum- 


ſtances in his Oreſte, is a Greek dreſſed in a French 
habit, a ſtatue of PRAXITELES disfigured by a 
modern bungler; and, as for Se ſoſtris, it was per- 


- formed but once, and was never er printed * 5 


— : * ä 


* There is a curious anecdote of Racine relative to this piece. 
He wrote an epigram—ior which the following lines may ſerve as a 
tranſlation immediately after che failure of Seſo Nie, which came 


out three Wa after his Albalie. 


PIC RAM. 


The 8 ITY TRIS, that valiant chief, 

Who the fates mighty Ec yer permitted to ſway ; $ 
Who there lived a round age, and then died for their Biel, 
To the joy of all SATIN lived here but a day. 


f it was ; Racine” $ foible. now and then to diſtil from his pen a 
little of BoiLEAv's gall 5 and, having fancied that he had here made 
a good hit, he circulated theſe lines as generally as he could; but 


hearing that LoNGEPERKE had written a parallel between him and 


CoRNEILLE, and completely given him the victory, he induſtriouſſy 
collected the copies back again, and did every thing 1 in his Powe er to 


: — his — Know n as the author. 
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- -La GRancs CHANCEL, who wrote with con- 


ſiderable celebrity, would have enſured himſelf a 
more brilliant fame had he not ſervilely followed 

Racine, who, indeed, was his preceptor in the art 

of letters ; if it be not a profanation to call that an 

art which is incapable of being ught by ny other 
preceptor than nature. . 


Ti Grance was born near PERIGUBUX, in 


1676, and he died at PARIS, in 1760, having ren- 
dered himſelf remarkable for employing his pen 
from nine years old till within two years of his 
death. Having been puffed up wich early ſucceſs, 
he ventured at ſome indiſcreet ſatires, for which he 
was confined in the Iſlands of Saint MAaRGUERITE, 
| whence, after a year, he contrived to eſcape; and, 
- means of friends which he conjured up wherever 
he went, he was kindly received by the king of 


: SARDINIA, and afterwards he rendered himſelf = 
uſeful to the king of Spain, 5 


"The Spaniſh nobles jealous of this diſtinction, 5 


. planned his deſtruction, and it was with the utmoſt 
VB difficulty he eſcaped aſlaſſination. F inding that ; = 
SPAIN Was no place for him, be embarked for AM. 
5TERDAM. There he procured an introduction to 
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the Ambaſſador of Avevsrvus, king of Por Axp, 
who finding him full of political intelligence, took 
him to Poland at his return, where Aucusrtus 


invited him to his court and made him conſiderable | 


nen 


Alter the Jeath of thoſe he had fatirized, who 


had been his perſecutors i in FRANCE, he ventured 


| to return to his native country. The miniſters 
of ſtate very ſoon gourted his alliance, know. 
ing that the intelligence he muſt have gathered 
by his intimate knowledge of the affairs of foreign 
courts would render him of infinite ſervice to them 
in the proſecution of their views. This party he 
readily embraced 8 after that, he lived lafe, fa- 


voured, and opulent. 


lis writings, which are full of genius and ine, 
Perience, are a mixture of temerity and fear. Every | 
_ thing is ventured, nothing prepared. Love and 
| hatred, fury and moderation, are violently dragged 
in without motive or management. Inſults are com- 
mitted and pardoned, anger is kindled and extin- 
guiſhed, nobody knows why. Soaring after the ſub- 
lime he ſeizes the bombaſt; and ſtudying for the 
beautiful he is loſt in the bathos. His grandeur is 


. and his * puerility. 


Pies. 
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The ſeverity of theſe truths, however, would not 
have attached to the writings of La GRANGE, had 
he like Cxzn1iLoN diſdained imitation. | lis firſt 


piece Adherbal, brought out in 1694, and written 
| when he was only fourteen years of age, is ſpoken of 

as an aſtoniſhing attempt for ſuch a youth, and very 
probably he might have claimed the merit of an 


original writer had he not ſuffered his fancy, at that 
tender ſeaſon when the mind takes and retains im- 


preflions, to be ſo cramped and lamed as to | 


have little power afterwards to exerciſe its natural : 


functions. e 


* wk — . * — — 


# 6c © When I had put the fniſhing rake. 8 1 La Gn ANGE, 
& to this tragedy, I hazarded the liberty of preſenting it to the 


* Princeſſe de ConT1; who in ſpight of all its faults, found ſome. 
e thing i in it ſo worthy her attention that ſhe ſent for the celebrated 


60 Racix E and entreated him to read this eſſay, theſe were her v ords, 


of a young gentleman who was her page, and to give him his 
. advice without diſguife. Racixx kept the piece eight days and 


© then informed the Princeſs that he had read my tragedy with 
aſtonihment; and though it was very detective in many places, 


if ] would permit him to give me a few leſſons, he had no doubt 
es hut in a ſhort time it would be in ſuch a ſtate as to appear with 

« ſucceſs. I did not fail to call on him every day tor a conſiderable : 
— while, 4 may fairly ſay that I learnt more from him than from, 
: $6 all the books! had ever read.” . | 


Here it is evident that Ia Graxcr took leave of nature to, 


: ſtudy art in the ſchool of Racine; juſt as painters become manneriſts 
and are never afterwards capable of improvement. ein on he tells 
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Three years afterwards, was produced Oreſte et 
Pilade, which is ſaid to have been written by LA 


GRAN GFE from a plan drawn by Racine. It was 
performed a few nights and then kept back on ac- 
count of the death of the celebrated CHAMPMELE) 
after which It was wholly withdrawn. 


In 1595 ——— Meleagre, which, however, 


ſucceeded but indifferently, and in the ſame year 
he brought forward Athenais, which piece was at- 
tacked by LE NOBLE and others, and warmly de-. 
fended by its author; and the little ſucceſs It had 
ſeems to have ſprung from this controverſy. 


Anaſis i in 1701, Alceſte i in 1703, Ino et Shiver 


in 1713, and Sophonzſbe in 1716, are all the re- 
mainder of thoſe pieces written by EA GRAN CE 
before VoLTairg. Amaſis was violently attacked, 
and it mult be conſeſſed was very vulnerable; 
Alceſte was ſaid to be no more than a plan from 
| RacinE filled up by La Crance—indeed we are 


— 


Fou that the piece came out, that he ſat at its firſt repreſentation 

with the Prince de Cox ri who ſaid that the author's age would 

| Gilence the tongue of criticiſm, and that under this influence the _ 
piece had wonderful ſucceſs. The circumſtance at any rate is not 
Wonderful, for patronage would at that time do any thing with the 
: public, and we have ſeen the filly PRapon atchieve greater feats 


even againſt Racine, through influence of a much inferior kind, 
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told that RAcix E left in the poſſeſſion. of La 


GRANGE many of thoſe plans, ſome of which were 
partly written in proſe, and thoſe fragments which 


are publiſhed in his works lend probability to the 


re port Ino et Melicerte had no ſucceſs, and So- 
pſioniſbe is remembered by nothing but ſour re- 
i markable lines s. * ˖ 


1 Fossk attempted. what 3 after- 


wards perfected. Like him he had a ſtrong mind; 


full of grandeur and dignity; but probably, fear- 
ing to attack ſo revolting a ſtyle of writing as 
terror, which requires more {trength and furor than 
majeſty and tenderneſs, and is yet ſubordinate to 
both, he ſtrove in Vain to. imitate. AiSCHYLUS 5 5 
- nll finding how difficult it is to be original, he at 
length contented himſelf with copying CORNEILLE 
as ſervilely as La GRAVSOE had copied Racixs ; 
ſo that, during the interval between CMI RON 
and CREBILLON, tragedy languiſhed under the 


* As theſe lines are ſaid to be worth all the reſt of this author's | 
works, and certainly are uncommonly fine, admitting the ſentiment E 


they contain, [ have tranſcribed them, 


- Jags ail eſt Jos tems 3.09 tout eſt legitime 

Et que, fi la Patrie avoit beſoin d'un crime 
Qui puis ſeu] relever ſon eſpoir abattu, 

II ne ſeroit plus crime et deviendroit vertu. 
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feeble ſupport of theſe ſhadows of two men, one of 


whom had given it life and W and _ other 


poliſh ang refinement. 


Is Fossz wrote four tragedies, in which it 


is plain to be ſeen that Cox NEIL LE was the- Phebus 


Y to whom he condeſcended to become the Phaeton. 
; Theſe tragedies were called Polixene, brought out 
in 1696, Manlius Capitolinus in 1698, Theſee in 
1700, and Cort ſus in 170g. Of all which plays 
it has been ſaid, but of Manlius Capitolinus i in par- . 
ticular, that Conners might not have been 
= aſhamed of being known as the author; but this is 


going a great deal ta far; for, though they con- 


tain many paſſages that reflect a reſpectability on 
the writer, they are upon the whole heavy, dull, 
and unintereſting; and evince the certain painful, 


difficult, and unfruitful reſult of their purſuits, who 
fetter genius, and ſtudy to be natural. CD 


Both La Ane, and 1 F owe their re- 


putation, ſuch as it was, and conſequently the notice 


1 taken of them here, to the adventitious circumſtance 

of appearing at a time when they could comfortably 1 8 
conſider themſelves reſpectively as repreſentatives 
of ConxzIIIE, and Racine, merely becauſe 


they had no formidable opponent. And now, un 


les 1 were to ſubſtitute N for literature, and 
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ious branches under the 
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many men of great and extraordinary talents 


ly to that remarkable era 
1ts var 


French dramatics when the united abilities of ſo 


Iu 


late 


, 


brought the ſtage in that country into decided 


d 


reputation in a 
powerful influence of VoLTairE. 


coming imme 


f s 


names for merit, I ſee nothing to prevent my 
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CHAP. VII. 


p . 


STATE OF THE FRENCH THEATRE ov ro THE 


YEAR 1730. 5 


- — —— 


— 


FLucruartine, mid irreſolute, and unſettled, as 
the French ſtage was at this period, nothing, per- 
| haps, could have raiſed its reputation to any pitch 
of excellence but the appearance of the only man 
who ſeemed born to render his country that ſervice. 
Tragedy had been thitherto conſidered under three 
diſtinct heads; the grand, the tender, and the ter- 
rible; and theſe had ſeparately been carried as far 
| as pollible by Coxsriruk, Racine, and CRE 
BILLON. No man had dreamt that the French had : 
never ſeen a real tragedy, a ſpecies of production 5 
which to be perſect mult involve a union of theſe 
three great ellentials, till VoLTAIRE, born with 
little genius, and leſs intuition, but endowed with a 
judgment almoſt equal to the happieſt efforts of 
both, plainly ſhewed not only the practicability but 
th ze neceſſity e of this meaſure, by n ny be- 
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fore his three celebrated'countrymen, and building. 


a laſting reputation for himſelf with the valuable 


materials 958 had left * e eee e 


” : 1 : F 
' 1 $ / 


11 cannot, ds denied the his fine: is fair, 
| honeſt, and legitimate; for though, had theſe authors 
never lived, he would have been ata loſs how to have 


_ exerciſed thoſe talents which had not been given to 


inſpire him with invention, though greatly to perfect 
the inventions of others; as he poſſeſſed himſelf of 


the eſſence of their reſpective merits, as thoſe merits 


were rendered more brilliant in bis hands, their ap- 
propriation more reſpectable, and as thoſe he added 


gave them a conſequence and a rank they had not 
been able to ſupport alone, we cannot refuſe him : 


* 
> 


55 the praiſe due to > exextions fo Aighty, meritorious. 


But ah i is not all the: length krete oblizes us 
to go. VoLTAIRE added to tragedy a colouring, 
— harmony, a bre, a. variety, till chen unknown to it. 
He did more. The tragic poets had contented 

| themſelyes with rendering vice odious; ; he rendered 
virtue amiable. His. productions are the panegyric 


Ld Waden and f his moral e to all deutz 255 


TG LTAIRE was born at 1 30 8 
4694. He brought out on the French theatre 


vol. TH | Q | 


129 
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twenty. eight plays, five of which appeared during 
the interval that will occupy this chapter. The firit 
of theſe, performed in 1718, was Ordipe. The ſuc- 


ceſs of this tragedy was brilliant beyond all ex- 
ample. He had, however, great difficulty to get it 
accepted by the actors, and he ſubmitted to alter it 


out of compliment to their opinion: ſeveral times, 
whether for the better or the worſe cannot now be 


diſcovered; but it was conſidered e complete in 


alli its requiſites when it did appeay *. 


"Ardiniiei ride in 1720, bad no feeds and 
vas vünamen 1 its author ſo Aken and i 


* 4 


* 


Many anecdotes are related of the effect this tragedy had on 


different perſons. Marſhal VII. LAXSs told Vol TAE that he con. 
ſidered Eadipe as an obligation he had conferred on his country. «A 
very inconſiderable one,“ ſaid VoLTaiRE, in compariſon with 


e the ſmalleſt of thoſe that you have conferred on your country.” yi 


Another time, a nobleman, who was handing a lady to her carriage 
after one of the repreſentations of this piece, ſaid to VoLTaire, 


© ſee what you have done. Do you know that you have drawn a 


4 torrent of tears from theſe beautiful eyes?” © They'll have their 

- © revenge my lord,” ſaid VoLTAIRE. The Duke D'ORLEANs, . 
Who had ſent Vol TAIRE to the Baſtile, on ſeeing Clipe, ſent imme- 
_ diately toreleaſe him. The poet went inſtantly to thank the Prince, 
„Be more prudent for the future VorTaire,” ſaid he, © and Pl 
e watch over your fortune.” * I humbly thank your Royal High-. 
« neſs,” ſaid Vol TAI KE, „ and ſhall cenſider myſelf greatly ho- 

4 noured by your generoſity, provided you mow t turniſh me wu 5 


« board and lodging _.” 


*. 
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completely ſuppreſſed, that ſolicitous as the pub- 


liſhers of VoLTAIRE's works have been to collect 
bis whole writings, bad and good, it is not known 
exactly what ſhape it wore upon its firſt repreſen- 
tation. The moſt material parts of it, however, 

were afterwards taken into Mariamne, which was 
performed for the firſt time in 1724. This piece 
did not ſucceed to any great degree the firſt ſeaſon, 

but when it was altered and brought forward on the 
following year under the title of Herode et Mariamne, 
ut e very” folid and confirmed: ſucceſs . . 


as 4 * . al __ * . 5 


＋ 
* — | Ab ut I * 7 — 


»FThis piece was the ſource of the quarrels between Vol TAX 
and RoussEAU. Rouss AU wrote a letter to a friend which ac. 
cidently, or, perhaps, by connivance, fell into- VoLTairt' 8 hand. \ 
This was the ſubſtance of it: “I have at laſt had the pleaſure of 
125 conſidering at my eaſe this marvellous dramatic ſuperfetation, | 
4 this ſecond delivery of an abortion, taken again into tle womb of 
of its mother to receive freſh nouriſhment. The formation, how. 
. ever, does not appear yet to me to be regular, and I can diſcern 
nothing from the head to the tail but a number oſ disjointed and e 
Co monſtrous parts inſtead of a perfect and complete whole, In ſhort . 
eit is impoſſible to reconcile this farago with common ſenſe. Ma. 
TD riamne is an inanimate doll that does not know what it does, NON 
what it wants; Varus is a hairbrain, who takes his meafures as, 
ei ſtupidly on the Banks of the JoRDAN as the Dax uE; Herde, 
with his politics, is the ſillieſt fellow of the whole troop ; Salome, 
© a miſerable raſcal who merits exemplary puniſhment; and Mazaet, 
* a clumſy rogue who ſo far from accommodating himſelf to the 
intentions of his maſter ſo injures and diſappoints them, that : 
He rode, if he was not as mad as the author, ought to confine him 
* within four walls, | He thus goes on at great. length, minutely ; 
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The next piece of Vorl TAIRE was L'Indiſe ret, 
a comedy in one act and in proſe. Its ſucceſs is 
not known. It was very probably written from 
ſome complimentary motive, and with no great view 
to ſame. Nothing more appeared of this author 
till 1730, when he brought out Brutus x. In this tra- 


gedy VoLTaire: completely overſhot his mark. 


Fired with the ſpirit of Engliſh liberty, which with 
ſo much adulation he had in Encrand defived to 
be a medium between tyranny and democracy, and 
which the Romans attempted but never could at- 
tain, its eſſence ſo evaporated in his paſſage from, 

7 Dovex to Carats, that in Brutus, written avowedly | 
to promulgate the principles of Britiſh patriotiſm, 
he introduced all the levelling ſentiments of a re- 

; puBUr7 and expecred ng F rench to tolerate, under 


| hits the TR to pieces with great 8 and ability, and then 

finiſhes by ſaying, that when the conſtruction and the writing are 
fairly eſtimated, it is impoſſible to ſay whather the author has Ranch - 

moſt LR reaſon or r chime, | 5 


. It * very material to notice that when VoLTA1 RE brought out 


1 this tragedy he had juſt returned from England; where — ſpight of 
| his affected indifference for the Engliſh poets, his rank and jealous 
abuſe of SHK ES PEAR, whoſe genius was beyond his comprehenſion, 


his unfair judgment of OTwar, ſinking him below Racine, than 


whom he certainly wrote infinitely better—he Jearnt in what way to 


riſe in the dramatic art ſuperior to the beſt of has countrymen, Tan 
5 ramains [for e bicuſion, | 
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a deſpotic monarch, what would have revolted the 


7 


The 1 was that the aner ex- 
preſſed, at the firſt repreſentation of this piece, the 


| loudeſt indignation; and, when they heard the fol- 
lowing lines from the mouth of Tres 

je ſuis fits de Bx urs. et je porte, en mon cœur, bn 
La Were gravee, et les Rois en horreur, ES 


: 


there was a general 0 The piece, hovev IN 
had its partizans, and thoſe it offended contented, 


themſelves with barely ſtaying away from it. It, 
nevertheleſs, ſo injured the reputation of v 01. 
ralRE that he did not recover it till he brought out 


Zaire, which might | be called the firſt complete tla- 


f gedy in all its Pacer ever performed on the F rench 


— gee” 0 


As I mean to p up the moſt celebrated oe 
thoſe numerous authors who at this time attracted 
the notice of the public, and make them pals along 
in the view of the reader, I ſhall follow up Vor- 
TAIRE with DE La MorrE, a man of great genius, ; 


and a moſt finiſhed Poet. 


2 LA Moree wrote { far" the French Genie: 
dhe Italian theatre, and for the opera, and always ol 
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reſpectably; but his poetic works, and particularly 


his odes, gave his fame the moſt ſubſtantial and 


permanent confirmation. He was born at Paris 
in 1674. and died in 1731; ſo that his whole public 
RNAP _ come in here. 


Dx LA SG from his earlieſt youth had a 
| firong propenſity to poetry, and a remarkable talent 
for declamation. This induced him to get by heart 


every thing that was celebrated, in which he was 
aſſiſted by a memory ſo quick and ſo tenacious, 


that facts are averred of Its effects almoſt beyond 


—_— 


—— 


* Among r many Inftacices duced to prove that. Dr 1.4 5995 x 


| in point of memory was a ſort of prodigy, the following is parti- 
cularly worthy of notice. A young poet repeated in a large com- 
pany a tragedy which he had written. DE LA Morrr, who way 
preſent, liſtened with great attention, and, when he had heard it out, 8 
told the young gentleman that it certainly had conſiderable merit, 
but that he was ſorry to find him ſo great a plagiariſt. The poet — 
teſtified aſtoniſhment at this aſſertion, ** This is well acted,” ſaiq 
De 1.4 Morrz, © but to convince you that I am right, I will now, 
repeat to you the Whole of the ſecond ſcene i in the fourth act. 


I his he inſtantly did; and in a manner as animated as if be himſelf 


Had written it, The eyes of all the company were now turned on 
the young poet, who, thrown into a moſt awkward embarraſſineut, : 

: knew not what to ſay x when De LA MorrTs took him by the hand, . 
ſaying, Dont give yourſelf any concern young gentleman; the 
© ſcene in queſtion is yours as well as the reſt of the piece; but | 
& 5 to me ſo beautiful, and ſo affecting, that 1 9 7 806 5 


« it by heart as you repeated . 
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D La MorTrs was an extraordinary character. 
He had ſcarcely made himſelf known but, without 
any apparent cauſe, he all of a ſudden retired io 
the monaſtry of DE LA TRA E; but the celebrated 
Abbe Du Raxce, unwilling to deprive the world 
of a young man of ſuch promiſe, refuſed him the 
habit under a pretence that he was too young to 
ſuſtain all the rigid and ſevere diſcipline of that 
| auſtere order. After this he attached himſelf to the 
theatre, not without ſome caſuiltical qualms as to 
the propriety of how far his conduct Was recon- 


h cilcable to the duty of a true chriſtian, 0 


But his SOR OY all through I: fe Was, it muſt be 
confeſſed, fanciful and irreſolute. Having paſſed . 
a long ſeries of years in compoſing moſt beautiful 
verſe, he finiſhed by decrying poetry as an unna- 
tural ſpecies of writing. He compared verſifiers 
to ſlight-of-hand-men, who paſs grains of millet _ 
through the eye of a needle, in which exploit 
| there is no other merit than the difficulty; and, to 
prove the truth of this aſſertion, he turned bis 8 
: gedy of Oedipe into proſe, which he had before 
written in verſe. This, however, drew on him a 
volley of epigrams which he was too much a phi- 
| loſopher to anſwer, though the beſt of them was 
infinitely below the worlt of his Pos but 1 


\ ; 
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ſhall wind up his character after I have cnuareTated 
his ores 
21 T The magicier of Ds ta Morrt are Macha- 
bees, performed in 1721, Romulus, in 1722, Ines de 
Caſt ro, in 1723, and Oedipe, in 1726. When DE 
ta Mor rE produced Machabees, he kept himſelf 
aloof as the author. In conſequence of this the 
play was immediately attributed to Racing ; but 
as the truth got wind, thoſe wiſe critics gradually 
pretended that upon maturer conſideration they 
had found, by comparing one. author with the other? 
that it could be written d by e but DE Th- 4 
More e. ? „ 


\ k 


Romulus was greatly ſucceſsful, and excited 

much curioſity, both from the public and the dif- 
ferent authors. Parodies, at the Italian theatre, 
and the fairs, were at that time the teſt of dramatic 
ſucceſs. Romulus was parodied at the Italians by 
Doan Wy E, under the title of e Romulus, 


— r —_—k. 


— 


2 Rovssau was one of. thoſe ho hd. been decaixed, Ve 
excuſed himſelf by ſaying that, as there were no points, no flow ery 
ideas, no flights, no fineſſe in this tragedy, he had conceived that it 


Vas impoffible it thould be ritten by Ds La MoTTE. Rovssrat 


probably had forgotten that DE LA More knowing perfectly the 7 5 
different properties of lyric odes, and other fanciful Peet, ks 25 
| 0 knen the * oz tragedy. 


a 
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and at the puppet ſhew by LE Sact and FUZELIER, 
by the name of Pierrot Romulus. "The parodies, 

however, were damned, and the ſucceſs of the tra- 
gedy confirmed. 


5 de Caſtro had till greater ſucceſs than Ro. 5 
mulus. Never piece attracted ſo many ſpectators 
and fo much criticiſm*. It is written in verſe, bit 
certainly too proſaic; for Ds LA Morrz, thoug 
he complied with the cuſtom of other writers, could : 
= never reconcile to himſelf that characters on a the- 
atre ought to addreſs each other in any other ſtyle 
of language than that in which, According to their a 
rank, ny uſually ſpeak f. 


Okldibe, which piece Dx LA MoTTE wrote in 


| | 3 

1 Do" LA Morre being o one 5 at a coffee. howſe; he preſently | , 

| heard a knot of theſe critics abuſe his play ; ; when, finding that > 5 4A 
was unknown. to them, he joined heartily in abuſing it himſelf. - = E 

. length, after they were altogether pretty well glutted with 3 ; 
ung its merits, What ſhall we do with ourſelves for the EVEN» I 
ing?“ ſaid one.“ Suppoſe,” ſaid De ra MOorTE, «we g0 to the 9 = 
80 1 repreſentation of this bad play. „„ 5 = 
+ VorTaine conſidered Olive : as his chef Pavorr in point of : 

. poetry. „Take care,” ſaid DE LA Morrz, one day, * that I b 
don't put your ᷑adipe into proſe.” „If you do,” ſaid VOLTAIRE, | 
. P}} put your Ines into verſe.” This anecdote has given riſe to an 1 
Kea that Ines was written in profe. 4 


vor. It. FE . 
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verſe againſt his own opinion, had but little ſucceſs 
for that very reaſon ; and, when he turned it into 
proſe, it did not ſucceed at all. This induced him 


to defend his conduct; which it muſt be confeſſed 
he did very ably, for, indeed, he was upon good 
ground. VoLTairs replied to him; and, as he 


| wk a real regard for DE LA Mork, uſed in his 


guments every poſſible politeneſs and delicacy. 


Dx LA Morrz, under the pleaſanteſt | irony, couched 
his arguments in the ſame terms, and this called 
forth innumerable. ſquibs levelled at theſe polite 
enemies. Madame Dacitk mixed in the diſpute; 
but, diſdaining Vor raIxEs, or any body's polite- 
neſs, this female ARISTOPHAN Es reprobated in un- 
qualified terms every requiſite of the drama but its 
barbarity, which one ſhould naturally ſuppoſe is 
not a requiſite. It finiſhed by D. LA Morrz 5 


leaving the theatre, ; 


De LA Morrs wrote tas. the French theatre 
two comedies, and five for the Italian theatre. The 50 


ſubjects are principally taken from the Tales of DE 


LA FoxTaing, or rather from thoſe whence they 
were. taken by him. They are moſt of them per- 
formances of merit, for, indeed, It was impoffible 


for DE LA MorrE to write ill, but they are cer- 
tainly the moſt inferior of his works. His operas, 


twelve in number, are clearly upon the whole 
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the . beft of his dramatic writings ; for, though 


as to the general requilites of opera writing, 


Ovixaurr ſtood certainly before all other French 
poets, though far behind ME rTAs As 10, yet, for 
the true, grand, extended idea of lyric writing, 
DE LA Mate was infinitely ſuperior to them both, 
of which his incomparable odes are an incontro- 
vertible proof. Dr La MorTTe's operas were com- 
poſed by various muſicians, among whom were 
CAuPRA, Dzsrouckks, Manas, Cor ass, and , 
La Bax. 


De LA MorrE was loved and eſteemed both 


in public and in private the whole of his life. His 


genius was brilliant, his underſtanding commanding, 
and his manners amiable, to which his writings bear 
_ ample teſtimony. They are the effuſions of a great 
mind regulated by a ſound judgment. Alike a 


ſtranger to rancour or adulation, not a ſingle line 


K ſatyric ſeverity has eſcaped from his pen, nor has 
he, though his heart teemed with philanthropy, and 
though it was his delight to praiſe, in one lingle. ny 
ſtance condeſcended 10 latter“. os 155 


n 


8 


* Tt muſt not be objected that his odes, which are avowedly 
panegyric, are flattery. Great men and celebrated actions reqnire 
from the poet ſtrong and enthuſiaſtic language. The moſt luxuriant 5 
fiights of fancy may be permitted, and the moſt flowery fields of | 
Imagination traverſed, in Runen of ſuitable wreaths tor the brows of : 


R 2 
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DxsTovcuss, demands our: next attention, on 
whom it will be the leſs neceſſary to enlarge, be- 
cauſe almoſt the whole of his productions have been 
in one form or another exhibited on the Engliſh ; 
theatre, and will, therefore, of courſe require an 
inveſtigation i in their place, He was horn at Touss, 
in 1680, and bred up to arms, in which profeſſion 

he ſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf that he grew into Break 
1 wich his ſuperiors. 


In 1717, the Dus D 8 250 Regent of 
France, ſent him on an embaſſy to ENGLAND, 
where he was employed on negociatiens for three 
years, and where, no doubt, he greatly improved 


5 himſelf as a dramatic writer, his comedies, though ” 


heavy, and ſometimes inſufferably tireſome, being 
_ conſtructed more upon the Engliſh plan than any 
thing French which had gone before them. Le 
Tambour Nocturne in particular, is almoſt a literal 
travllation of the Drummer, . 


5 "Ns vorks, which. are ; publiſhed i in ten volumes, 
conſiſt of twenty-two comedies, and ſome divertiſe- . 
ments and detatched ſcenes. His firſt piece, Le 
Curieux imgertivents appeared in 1719, which was 


— — 


| heroes, philoſophers, and legiſlators. Det LA Motre in this hay 5 
followed Pixpa R, And | Know not in ſome inſtances that he has not 
| aud him. | | 
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followed, before he came to EN GLAN p, by L'Ingrat, 
L'Irreſols, Le Mediſant, Le Triple Mariage, and 


£'0bſtacle Imprevd. The firſt piece he produced 
after his return to Faance, was Le Philofophs | 
Marie *, this was ſucceeded by L'Envieus, and 
Les Philoſaples Amoureux, which are all * 5 


n of this author til! 17 30. | 


What Draropeuns ought. e to by 


te for 18 his endeavouring to give the 


French ſtage a conſequence that it had before been ; 
a ſtranger to; but, in cutting up frivolity, he has 
| loſt light of humour. His principal character is 


always a coloſſal ſtatue, by the fide of which the 


ſubordinate perſonages ſand like mere pigmies, and 
are totally loſt in our contemplation of the grandeur 
and ſtupidity of the primary object; which after all 
would no more attract our attention than any other 
monſtrous bgure, did not lome accommodating Ly- 
 $1MON, or GERONTE, like a wild. beaſt-man, play 
off its ſingularities and explain its extraordinary | 


ll 


qualities. 1471 


: * Drsrovchts when he was in ExcLAND married a young 
. lady of a catholic family ; but, as he was in a public capacity, he 
conceived it proper to keep this marriage a ſecret. This ſecret, 


coming out by degrees in his family, ſome of whom were offended, 


dhe uncle in particular, who wanted to propoſe to him another wife, 
makes up the circumſtances of the comedy, all the characters of 


which are drawn kam like. It is by much the beſt of his plays. 


oy 
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It muſt not, however, be denied that in Dxs- 
TOUCHEs there are many beauties; in his intrigue 
he is happier than Mor.1ens, and in his moral more 
chaſte than Rr NAR D, for between theſe two he 
ſeems ambitious to place himfelf. He is, however, 
too dry, too ſententious; and, if the obſervation g 
may be permitted, too wiſe, and too regular. He 
is generally without ſaillies, or embelliſhments; - 


which, when rigourouſly judged, are ſometimes 


frivolous and miſplaced; yet, when judicioully | in- 


troduced, they enliven the mind and warm it to a 


more willing acknowledgement of _ "PRAGE of 
truth. 5 1 


Mantvaux, whoſe: writings claim the higheſt 


praiſe for their ingenious, bold, and meritorious = 


tendency, ſtarted like a true genius with a deter- 
mination to become original. Ne went, however, = 
in ſome reſpects upon a falſe principal. Having 
woſt uncommon powers of language, and fancying 8 
his predeceſſors had exhaulted all that it was poftible 
to do with character, he reſolved to turn entirely 
to ſubjects of 1 intrigue; which, in proportion as they 


admit of variety to infinity, loſe known and ac. 
knowledged manners, and, therefore, wander out of TP 


of nathre's light... 3 „ 
Tis too much to attempt to analyze the heart. 


Pleaſant traits, pretty thoughts, new ſituations, 


applauſe of the mind inſtead of the heart; the pro- 


vince of comedy | is to command the applauſe of 


both. Full of genius, he expoſes nothing but in- 


genuity; i certainly fraught with fineſſe, with delicacy, 


with grace, and witch ſentiment; but, nevertheleſs, 


frequently tireſome, and often almoſt inexplicable. : 


The French are remarkable for 1 a great deal 


without intereſt, upon nothing; MaRIVAUx has 
g the knack of making the nothing on which he lays 


A a great deal, intereſting. 


Mv brought. out on ihe French and 
1 theatres thirty-ſix pieces, generally in three 
acts and i in proſe; thirteen of which were performed _ 
before 1730. They ſeldom had ſuccels at ſtarting, 

: and it was his ufual obſervation that he conlidered 


it more Hattering to his reputation that they ſhould 


pleaſe on repetition than at firſt. Many of them, | 
oy however, never recovered the blow, and it is pro- 
bably owing to the extraordinary, the inconceivable 
Ingenuity they contain, that any of them kept the. 
tage for a length of time. I ſhall ſay more on this 
ſubject when I ſhew that ſome of the Engliſh poets 8 


have read MaRIVAux as vell as DESTOUCHES. 


agreeable repartees, and lively ſailies, are all thrown 
away when they are uſed to betray motives, inſtead 
of develop actions. MARIVAUx goes for the 


aA ae... + 
— —— * p 
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Circumſcribed as I am I muſt now take up au- 
thors in a much more ſummary way than either 
their merits or my wiſhes incline me. LE Sac, 
FuzELIER, and D'ORNEVAL, who ran the ſame 
career, may properly be mentioned in this place, 
Le Sack, claiming every way the pre-emine ng, 
and being ſo well known in ENGLAND by Git 


Bras, and LE DIABLE Boirev x, it will be more 


unhecellary that I ſhould en on his genius and | 
en 


Ls atk wrote ten pieces for the French and 

: Italian theatres, and twenty for the fairs, beſides 

| thoſe he had a hand 1 in together with FozELIER 
and D'ORNEVAL. They all go for a fair and- © 
lively expoſition of folly, and many of thoſe per- 


formed at the fairs are either parodies of celebrated > 


plays at that time performed at the regular theatres, 
dor neat ſatires on temporary ſubjects. | His pieces 
for the theatre are too much in the Spaniſh ſtyle, 
Except two or three, which are admirably levelled 
at the reigning abſurdities of thoſe times, of theſe La 
Tonti 1 Turca ret, are the moſt remarkable. . 


: been wrote at different times bol all the 8 
: thearres, and brought out twenty pieces ſingle 
handed, and as many in conjunction with LE SAGE 
: and D* OnnE EVAL - which laſt, though he greatly 


written any ing without them. | 


It will be proper to mention Dowrnigue, 
ROM AGNES1, the two RiccoBo xis and Le GRAND 
together; for as they wrote reſpectively, or in con- 
junction, for the Italian theatres, from ſubjects 


either taken from Italian canvaſles, or approved by 


them all, it would be difficult to diſtinguiſh their ; 
ſeparate merits. There are nearly a hundred pieces 15 


to be traced } in which all theſe had a hand. 


+ Pain ind Pinon, E a others, alſo 
contributed at this period towards the prodigious 
fund of amuſement which attracted the attention 
of the public at the Italian theatre and the fairs, 


while Botss1, Ex Foxr, BoixDin, 3 Cunuavs- 


Es Braucuanes, DE LA RE“, and others, 


did their beſt to make a ſtand at the French the- 


atre againſt VorTains, Dr LA Morrx, and 


mod 


* be 1 N oh was Dancover's preceptor, and who 


brought out two plays, had, as we have ſeen, an averſion to the 


| : | theatre. It was this that induced him to reprove Daxcoukr for 


his impiety in being an actor. Ah father,“ ſaid Daxcouvkr, 


I am afraid the only difference between us is that I am actor r 


ih the king and you are actor to the pope.” — 
5 VOL. 11. e 3 ä 
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alſiſted thoſe aſſociates, is not reported to have 
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DzsToucnts; but, as I have done with none of 


thoſe mentioned in this chapter, except DE La 


MorrzE, whoſe manners, and whoſe merits were 
an honour to his country, I ſhall, as I go on, re- 


ſume ſuch points concerning them as I may con- 
: celve e likely to inſtruet or amuſe the reader, 


r r 
* — 


— 
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CHAP. VIII. 


4 


| CONTINUATION or THE FRENCH THEATRE To. 
1745. 


22 


As the works . now form the prin- 
cipal feature of the French drama, I cannot do 
better than, through the medium of enumerating 
thoſe, give every collateral particular relative to 
the other authors his e Yu for to ſpeak 
particularly, limitted as I am, of every author and 
| play that my documents furniſh me with, would be i 
little more chan to let doun names and dates. ; 


Eryphile produced by Vo LTAIRE, in 1932, 
had no ſucceſs *, It was, therefore, withdrawn and 


_—_ — - 


- LAnz DrsronTaines, an indifferent author, but a trouble- 5 

ſome critie, predicted this, and was, therefore, treated by VoL- | 
ARE in the groſſeſt manner; who, among other things, did not ſpare 
to call him an aſs, and an ideot; but, when the public voice verified 


his prediction, Vol. TAIRE, who; with the greateſt pretended in. 


difference was the ſoreſt of all authors, witneſs his letter to the Queen | 
on the ſubject of this play when it was parodied under the title of 


Semiramis, was guilty of a thouſand meanneſſes to conciliate the 8 


favour of the Abbe, which he at lenth effected. 
— 7 | 


brought forward as we ſhall ſee under the title of 
Semiramis. The changes neceſſary for the oc- 
calion were not very difficult, for the two ſubjects 
are perfectly the lame. His next piece was Zaire, 
a tragedy performed in 1732, of which I regret I 
have not room to ſpeak the eulogium, but a proper 
opportunity will occur when this performance under 
the title of Zara ſhall be ſpoken of as one of the 


ornaments of the Engliſh theatre v. This piece, in 


; addition to the popularity it atchieved for itſelf, 
brought forward the famous DurnresNs, and the 
celebrated Mademoiſelle Gaussix, who performed 
i the pw of Orafmane and Zaire. e 


Adelaide as Gueſclin, brought out in 1734. was 


the next production of this author. It had been 
performed before under the title of Adelaide ; - and, 
having had but mediocre ſucceſs on either of theſe 
occalions, it was, as we ſhall lee, afterwards pro- 


8 


— _ 
be ee — ; 


WW 4 8 n 


* When Zaire firſt appeared, a moſt invidious and contemptible Do 


report prevailed, that VoLTAIRE had purchaſed it for two hundred 


Piſtoles of a certain Abbe MacAx rv, an Iriſhman, who was firſt a 
Roman Catholic and afterwards turned Turk. Nay, even a certain no- 
tary was {aid to have drawn up an obligation for the ſum. I confeſs, 
when ] firſt heard of this circumſtance, knowing the imbecility and 
irreſolution of Voll rAIRE's mind, I dreaded he would have betrayed 
ſomething like apprehenſion, but was char med to find that, ſtanding 
fairly up againſt the infamous calumny, he treated it with the ſo- 
vereign and ineftable Aiſdain it merited. 
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duced under the title of the Duc de Foix *. Aire 


appeared in 1736. The ſame engines were ſet to 


Vork to deery this piece as had been uſed to injure 
Zaire. The real author was ſaid to have been a 
man of the name of Le Franc. Vorraink, In 
reply to this calumny, ſaid that ſome perſon in- 
ſtructed as to the ſubject of his piece might have 
ſuggeſted it to Monl. LE Faaxc, in which caſe he 


was welcome to treat it; and, if it proved better 


than that which he had ſubmitted to the public, he 
ſhould be happy to forget the unkindneſs in pro- 
portion as he ſhould be obliged to applaud the 
merit of the piece. 1 ſhall always adopt this con-- : 
duct, added he, « for [ don t like paper wars. 7" _ 


L Infant 8 3 the 8 year with 


ſucceſs. It was written in verſe. It is ſaid that if : 
VorLTairE had not been afraid of the Journaliſts 
he would have ſtruck into proſe. It would have 
been a noble advantage if he had, for there can be 


— — 
. 1 - — 


—— 


1 1 "Os of the clinevcters' was called Coucy, to whom anther ad. 


adreſſed himſelf thus: „Et tu content, Coucy? ?” A man in the Z 
Fo parterre inſtantly cried gut,“ couſſi, couſſi,“ a provincial admiſſion 


of the Italian coſi, coſi, which ſignifies ſo, ſo, an expreſſion parti- 


cularly well adapted, becauſe, on the Italian theatre by Way: of bur. 


leſque, it was often uſed by Harlequin. 


+ A man of genius, being told that Vo LTAIRF was not the alithor 


of Alzire, 1 ſhould be heart ly glad if it were ſo,” ſaid he, for 


4 6 


in that caſe the nation would boait of one more great Poet than it 


1 nad bar gained . | 
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no doubt but VorTairE's proſe is the beſt in the 


French language, and he would, in that caſe, have 


completed Dr LA Morrzss laudable plan. 


ul was brought out in 1740. We are told 
that this piece was conſiderably altered after it was 
out of VoLTAIRE's hands, and to this circumſtance i is 


aſcribed i Its having had but little ſucceſs. La Mort de 
Cæ zar, a tragedy | in three acts, was brought forward 

in 1743. The characters are entirely men, conſe- 
quently the plot, having nothing to do with love, i is 

rude and revolting. Its ſucceſs was in n proportion. 


Malomet was e for ah firſt time in 


1742. This idol of the French was withdrawn after - 
the third repreſentation by authority, and the author 
5 informed that he would be denounced if he fuffered | 
it to be performed again. VorTair, however, 5 


having employed all his credit, Cardinal de FIEURY . 


iſſued a new order for its appearance; neverthelefs 
| the actors were afraid of incenſing the Procureur Ge- 
neral, and it was kept back till 1751, when it came 
forward with moſt extravagant ſucceſs, and has al- 
ways been conlidered by the French as the beſt 
: written play in all the works of Vo LTAIRE " 


— — 
— 


9 VorLTAIRE ales Fon rrxrl LE one day, who was then upwards | 


3 of ni nety, what he thoug ht of Mahomet 2 6 ** eſt n beau.” 
ſaid Fox ENELLE. 
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Meroße came out in 1743. This ſubject had 
been treated by GIL BERT in 1643, by Cu- 
PELLE, again by La GRAN OCE CHANCEL, and at 
different periods by other poets under various titles, 


VoLTaiRe's play is beyond all queſtion the beſt, 
and its. reception was equal to its merit. 


The pieces of D« STOUCHES, aſter 1730, are 
= 1 La Fau 772 Agnes, Le Tambour Nocturne, . 
5 Diſſipateur, L'Ambiticux et LIndiſcrette, Za 
Is Orgueilleuſe, L'Amour Uſe, Les Amours de 
Ragonde, L Homme Singulier, La Force du Naturel, 
LS Feune Homme a L'Epreuve, and two or three 
others. Of all theſe the ſucceſs was ſo uniform, DE 
except in one or two inſtances, that it will be unne- . 
ceſſary to lay more here than that DesToUCHEs was 


e conſidered as a very reputable author. 


Dacrevenrt generally lived in retirement on 
an eſtate purchaſed near M:L.un. His cuſtom was 


when he had finiſhed a piece to take it to Parts, 


and after it had been repreſented for the firlt time, 
to return again into the country, He died much 


| beloved and reſpected at the age of aca : 


The remainder of the pieces Pad out by 
. Mazivaux, need not be particularized. They 
conſiſt of twenty two. | comedies and one tragedy, 


a 


— 


ee K 
x * 


— Bp. 1 1 
* J 15 
. . 


Which was called Annibal, many of which ſucceeded 
with perſons of taſte and diſcernment, but were ge— 

nerally withdrawn after a time to form the delight of 

the cloſet, where they are beyond meaſure charming. 
| MaARIVAUx lived eſteemed, and died regretied at 
the a age of ſeventy five. 


"Ds LA Mertz, Desrovcurs, and Marrvaus * 


were members of the French academy. DE La 

| Morre ſucceeded T. CorntiLlLe, DzxsToucuss 
was choſen in the place of Canis TRON, and 
MaRIVAUx was elected at the death of the Abbe 
de Hovrevirrr! e 


8 


1 


_— The preliminary Sifcourle. of Ds. LA Moyes was anforered | 
by Monſieur de Cobb Rs, director of the academy. After con- 


gratulating him on his fling the ſituation formerly occupied by the 
great CoRNEILLE, and ſince devolved to his brother, who had by his 
dictionary and other works of utility proved himſelf worthy him who 
| had been the admiration of the age in which he had lived, Monſieur 


de CoLLitky s, in the livelieſt terms, aſſured DE La MorrE that 


his works ſpoke their own eulogium, and that it was not more by the 
ſutfrages of the academy than by the general wiſh of the nation, 


that he was called to hold the honourable ſituation the world were 


ſo w ell convinced YE. W. ould adorn. 


Des roucnes was replied. to = Forraneiin, la Jelivered a "os 


| moſt maſterly and eloquent harrangue, certainly the eulogium 6f the e 
i King and the Cardinal de oli xc, rather than DES TOUCHBS. 1 


was, how ever, wound up very powerfully, and the academy were 
congratulated on receiving, in their, new member, a ſubſtitute j in co 


medy for what CAMPISTRON had been i in tragedy. 


uv Was addreſſed by the Archbiſhop | 91 zus, who 
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St. Foix, a moſt accompliſhed and elegant 
writer, unfortunately for the cauſe of literature 


dealt in nothing but trifles; trifles, however, only 


in ſize, for, in value, they were ineſtimable. St. 
Foix was too independent both in mind and cir- 
cumſtances to drudge regularly for the theatre, 


_ Otherwiſe there cannot be a doubt but he would 
have brought comedy in FRANCE to the trueſt 


| perfection. Full of novelty, yet full of nature, 


with a correct knowledge of every dramatic re- 
quiſite, and a moſt | penetrating judgement to give 
| thoſe requiſites effect, his dialogue, nobly ſimple, 


agreeably playful, and deliciouſly intereſting, the 
whole domain of Thalia ſeemed open to his view, 


in which he was permitted to . for fancy, and 8 


variety. 


> He had the peculiar and Mallery merit in all | 
his dialogue of concealing the writer. His cha- 
racters uttered thoſe ſentiments with which nature 


—— — 


moſt delicately and adroitly excuſed himſelf for having been enticed ” 
out of the regular path of literature, in which it had been his cuſtom 
| and his duty to walk, by the faſcinating inducements thrown out by. 


the writings of the new academician. He recapitulated the beauties 


in his works, warned him againſt painting love too voluptuouſly, 
and finiſhed by giving him that tribute of praiſe which warm and 


_ as it was, he laid, < was but thc echo of the multitude,” 


WE THE STAGE, 


inſpired them, and uttered them in nature's lan- 
| guage; St. Foix had nothing to do with it. Every 
thing ſeemed extemporaneous, becauſe it was full 
of the heart, and what immediately aroſe from honeſt 
truth, and conſcious reflection. Theſe and many 
other requiſites St. Fo ix moſt eminently poſſeſſed; 


which, if they are ſo evident i in the ſpecimen he has 


given, written for amuſement at his hours of leiſure, 5 


3 productions muſt have been valuable indeed had 


he devoted his whole time to them; and this is par- 


ticularly confirmed by the fertility of his i invention, oy 


and the ſtrength of his diſcernment ; for, in twenty- 
two pieces he gave to the French and Italian thea- 

"aw" though every plot is peculiarily original and 
greatly intereſting, no two plots have in any reſpect 


N the ſmalleſt reſemblance of each other. 


The pieces of st. re 01x, before 1745, were 
Deucalion et Pyrrha, Pandore, TD Oracle, L'Ifle, 
Sauvage, and Les Graces, and now I ſhall leave 
the works of FavAxT, ANSEAUME, MARMON- TEL, 
SzDaAinE, and many other celebrated writers, 
whoſe productions about this period firſt made their 
: appearance, together with all that remains to be ſaid Y 
of thoſe whom I have not yet done with, to give a 
brief account of the opera, ſuch particulars of the 
Italian theatre as may conduce to round my generaj 
hiſtory of La to ſpeak of actors, of dancers, of 
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muſicians, and of farce writers; after which I ſhall 

regularly wind up my hiſtory of the French ſtage 
with a further account of their beſt writers, and 

ſuch neceſſary remarks on them and their merits as 

may ſerve hereafter for a comparative n 
1 of ths. En art in EnGLan D. 


98 3 696 : as as 2 


To” 
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Chap. IX. 


1. ; *. @& & * - ot IM 


THE OPERA. 


— 
—_—_uw_ 


Havixe brought the opera forward to the death | 
of LuLLy and the ſeceſſion. of QuinauLT, 1 


ſhall as briefly as poſſible give ſuch further parti- 


culars concerning it as may ſerve to aſſiſt my future 


account of it when | come to ſpeak of its efta- 


bliſhment i in Exctax! . Brief, indeed, I muſt be; 


for, beſides thoſe operas already mentioned, 4 


reckon more than two hundred, good and bad, that 
were brought” out from their eſtabliſhment up | to the . 


h 


In theſe operas authors of all deſcriptions had 


4 band, from F. CoxxEIILE, DE La Morrg, 
ManuoNT EU, Rol, Daxchkr, and even Vor- 
TAIRE, to LE ABBE PELLEGRIN, BERNARD, MoN- | 
DORGE, BRxUERE, and Canusa, down to many 
others of much more inconſiderable talents. Some 


5 of the muſicians I have already named; to theſe may 


be added Roy, MATHEAU, Movrert, Mon- 
TECLAIRE, and many others who were, at length, 
completely eclipſed by RaMEAU. It. ſhould not, 
however, be forgotten that the celebrated Pa- 
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L1DORE, Whoſe mole was almoſt as famous as his 
chels, compoſed an opera called * written 
: by Poixsix Er. 


Rantav, who was born in 1683, was 5 induocs 
by his paſſion for muſic, and his thirſt after im- 


provement to viſit Ira very early in life“ 


There he had formed his taſte upon Far l 
Jouzrri, Garku ret, Cox kLII, and all 8 
ſtring of celebrated compoſers who exactly at that 
time had brought muſic to the higheſt degree of 


perfection. It muſt be underſtood, however, that 


it was not by their inſtruction, but merely by liſten- 


ing to their admirable compoſitions, chat he became N 
> aſtoniſhing a mulician. Never did he receive from 
any man a {ingle leſſon on harmony. Nature and --: 


his own ſtrong mind were his preceptors; and ſo 

well was he taught by ſuch infallible inſtructors . 
that he at length became a harmonic legiſlator ; | 

a muſical Lycureus; to the juſtice. * whoſe 
laws the whole tribe of compoſers have implicidy 
bowed obedience. 8 5 


| The French were ſo enthuſiaſtically attached e 


bY is not my intention to ſpeak of Wide at length till 1 creat -. - 
of its progreſs in ENGLAND. I ſhall then thow how it took root 


N and grew in every country, and that it always arrived to the trueſt 


5 perfection whenevcr it Was tranſplanted from the — of ITALY. 
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that dull monotonous ſtyle of muſic introduced by 


LvuLLy, that it was with the utmoſt difficulty Ra- 
MEAU could prevail upon even the moſt indifferent 
writers to ſupply him with words, and he was fiſty- 
five years of age when he promiſed the Abbe PEI.“ 
' LEGRIN, a poor reſource by the by, a large ſum 
of money to write Hypolite et Aricie, which was 
performed in 1733. It was at firſt damned, but 
being again brought forwend at the inſtance of ſome 
4 perſons of diſcernment, i it ſo opened the eyes, or ra- 
ther the ears of the nation, that a new character 


was from that hour Siven to the mulicat taſte of 
5 the F rench. 


1 * authors were bolicitous enough to 

Vrite for RAM EAU. MoxDoRGE, BRUERE, Car - 
 HUSAC, and AUTREAU, were all employed by him. 
At length VOLTAILE, who has told us he went out 


of his way to oblige a man of ſuch talents, wrote for 


| him Le Temple de la Gloire, which was followed by 


—_— 


1 his . repreſentation was in a arent meaſure owing ta 


| the noble conduct of Pe UEG Rix, the author, and CAMPRA, Ra. 5 
MEAU' 8 profeſſional rival. PELLEGRIN, ſtruck with the effect of the 
muſic, tore the inſtrument to pieces which RAM EA u had given him 
as a ſecurity for his money, ſaying he pitied the taſte of the F rench, 
and that he was but too happy to fall in ſuch company ; Je 
CamPRa being aſked what he thought of the muſic, ſaid there was 
good muſic enough in Hypolize to ſerve for ten operas. This was, 
told to the Prince de CoxT1, who aſked if theſe were really his ſen- 
timents ? He anſwered, that the declaration was no more than truth, = 
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Pygmalion, written by Ds LA MorrE, and com- 
poſed by La BA RRE in 1700. but reſet by RAA 
in 1746. After this he had the good fortune to be 


5 aſſiſted by the pen of MarMONTEL, who wrote fur 
| him four pieces, by which time the French opera 


had ariſen to its higheſt 8 80 of . 


After all. the opera in France, admirable as the 


talents of RaMEAU were, never equalled, or even 
_ approached the Italian opera. The vaſt theatres 
of VENICE, Milan, and other places gave a ſtyle 
and a magnificence to the ſcenery greatly beyond 
the Las of the French. The advantage of 


—-— — 


and juſtice, for that Rawrau was certainly born to eclipſe their 
whole tribe. This prediction was completely verified, for no other 


muſician had brilliant ſucceſs after this event. The conſequence was 

that thoſe who happened to poſſeſs good ſenſe and honeſty like 

Camera, gave way Without murmuring ; but the reſt, among whom 
were MONTECLAIRE, and MoOURET, became a prey to envy and 


deſpair. MONTECLAIRE attacked RAMEAv on his violating the 
rule; of harmony; but, happening, by way of ſhewing his candour, 


to praiſe the only paſſage in the opera of Les Indes Galantes written 
by Fuze iR, in which the rules of harmony were actually vio- 
lated, he was fo completely laugh ed at that he never ventured after- 
wards to ſpeak of RaMmEeavu or his muſic. As for poor MovRret, 
it is a literal fact that he went mad and employed himſelf during his 
higheſt paroxyſms in ſinging a chorus in the ſecond act of C or . 
Polluæ, written by BRN a, and wmp by RAMEAU, + Degaings 
with theſe words: 


Qu'au eu du tonnerre, 
Le feu des enfers 
Declare la Guerre. 
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ſetting Italian words to Italian muſic, fuch muſic 
eſpecially as was produced by the joint labours of ſo 


many wonderful compoſers, again threw the French 


overa at an immenſe diſtance. In ſhort in nothing 


Fort the dances, by the way a mere apendage to the 
opera, have the French excelled, but 1 in theſe tay 
have ever excelled all Eonorz“ * 


Ihe performances at Pants derived: groa 1e. 
E ſpectability from their regulations by the order of 
the king. After the death of Lur Lv, who had at | 
leaſt the merit of being a ſtrict diſciplinarian, the 
opera relaxed greatly from the regularity and good 
order that had been before kept up. This induced 
the king, in 1713, to iſſue an arret conſiſting of 
eighteen articles, which enacted that the director of . 
the Royal Muſical Academy ſhould chuſe the beſt 
poſſible performers both vocal and inſtrumental, and | 
alſo performers for the ballets; no one, however, 
to be received without the approbation of the in- 
ſpector general. That a ſchool for muſic and dancing 
| ſhould be eſtabliſhed where all performers ſhould 5 
be vg gratis. | 5 


. 4 8 1 agli * cles on the . Ma RCEL at y 

| Paris, who deſired to have a ſpecimen of his abilities. The 

| Envliſhman could not pleaſe MaxcEL. Every thing was tried and 

all to no purpoſe. At laſt, © renez mon ami,” ſaid he, “e woila 
*+ affez;” © the fact is, you jump very well in LonpoN, but as ta 
* dancing, my good friend, it is only to be found in Pa KS,” 
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That the different merits of the performers being 


aſcertained and by them acknowledged, they ſhould 
receive ſuch parts as were provided for them with- 
out murmuring, upon pain of being deprived of a 
month's pay for the firſt omiſſion, and of being dil- 
charged for the ſecond. Their duty both cowards one 
another, and towards the public, is next very pro- 


perly pointed out, the portion of the profits equitably 


_ appropriated, a fund eſtabliſhed for ſuch as may have 
performed fifteen years, not as a charity but as a_ 
reward for palt ſervices, and another fund, by way 
of encouraging. emulation. to be at [lated periods al- 
vided among all thoſe who may have beſt diſcharged 
. their duty towards their employers and the public. 


It is next ordered that, during all receſſes, the per- 
985 formers, without diſtinction, {hall be put upon half 
pay; after s ards chat the authors and compoſers of all 


operas (hall be paid in proportion to their ſucceſs on 


every night as far as thirty repreſentations, provided 
the opera is performed ſo many nights in ſucceſſion. 
The examination of all operas to be impartial, and 
no meaſure, either for or againſt authors, muſicians, 
or performers, of any deſcription, to be taken wich- 
out a memorial drawn up and well atteſted for the 
' peruſal of the inſpector general, who ſhall audit all | 
accounts and regulate, in conformity to the will of 

| the 1 all matters s reſpecting the management of 
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the opera; the accounts of all denominations to be 
conſtantly ſettled the laſt day of every month. 


Perſons were, in conſequence of this new regu- 
lation, immediately appointed, and it was, without 
variation, ever afterwards kept up. In 1773, the 
appointments ſtood thus: REBEL at the head of the 
muſical academy, FrRRET and Pan ANT principal 
conductors of the ſinging ſchool, the two GARDELS 
regulators of the dancing ſchool; among the prin- 

_ cipal male fingers were GELIN, LARRIVEE, Do- 
RAND, LE Gros, Mucuer, Tixor, and LAINEK ZZ; 
the principal female ſingers were LangIvVEs, AR- 
NOULp, Dur LAN r, BEAUMESN 165 RosAL1E, Do- 
nac, 1 CuarEAux Eur, and CIRARDIx, and there 
were about chirty others employed in choruſes and . 
5 other inſerior ſtations. 


VesTR1s was the ballet maſter, who was alſo 
principal dancer with GanpEL and DuBERvATL. 
Next came a train of figurants; then the principal 
women, who were PEs LIV, Guinarny, HEIN EL, 

58 and Ass ELIN, and then the figurantes and ſupernu- 
meraries amounting to about fifty. The lift was cloſed | 
by the names of thoſe Who performed in the . 

cheſtra to the number of ſixty- -four, ſo that the whole 
company, including all deſcriptions of perſons em- 
ployed, muſt have conſiſted of at leaſt two hundred. 
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ITALIAN THEATRE. 


I SHALL NOW. lock after ſuch authors and other 
perſons as were concerned in the Italian theatre, 
and intereſted in that conduct, and thoſe circum- 
ſtances which grew out of It aſter 1 its eſtabliſhment 


in e 


It has been ſeen that the actors at the fairs, hav- 


ing the advantage of performing entirely in French, 
became very formidable rivals of the Italians, who 
were, in conjunction with the French comedians, 
continually making intereſt to throw every poſlible 
rub in their way. The public, however, tired of 
ſeeing them thus perſecuted, took the matter up; 
and, after it had gone through a number of hands, — 
ſome of whom had been ruined in the conteſt, 
: FRANCISQUE and L ALAUZ , were glad to ſell the 
concern to Pox TEAU. who wrote a number of things 
in conjunction with Foz ELIER, PN NAR D, Caro: 
LET, GALLET), and L' AFFICHARD, and he had in- 

: fluence enough to obtain from che muſical aca- 
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demy permiſſion to call his performance L'Opera 


Comi que. 


From this time forward theſe „tic pieces 


= grew moe and more into repute, A hiltory, or an 
_ anecdote deſcribing any of their former perſecu— 
tions, a parody of a bad tragedy, in ſhort any tem- 
porary whim, dramatized by LE Sac and his fol- 
lowers, who all wrote with wonderful pleaſantry, 
was a thouſand times more welcome to the public 
nan thoſe pieces, half French and half Italian, ſung 
through the noſe, or thoſe, entirely French, ſpoken 
through the noſe, at the regular theatres, The con- 
ſequence was they became too formidable; and, in 
1742, were ſuppreſſed, with this qualification, how- 
ever. that the perſormers ſhould be incorporated 
wich the Italians. 


| The inferior Jaforiptiin of performers, neventeleſs, | 
ſuch as had been interlocutors at the puppet ſhews, 


or rope- dancers, or tumblers, or, in ſhort, any of 


Z thoſe for whom it was impoſhble to find any em- 
ploy ment in a regular theatre, till hovered about 
the fairs, and were permiited, or rather ſuffered to 
perform there, and on the Boulevards, ſuch drolls . 
and farces as were within their capacity, with a view 


to aſſiſt and relieve thoſe tricks and feats AI ex- 
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: Among theſe, the famous Nicorsrt, fo well 


known upon the Boulevards, cut the moſt conſpi— 
cious figure. This man fairly took up che ancient 


faces, of which 1 {hall not have a better opportu- 


nity to give an account than this. T hey were cer- 
tainly the origin of that prodigious number of pro- 


verb3, and pieces in one act, which have ſpread them- 


ſelves through FRA NCE, either! in private ſocieties, 
on the ſtage. They were without doubt originally the 
productions of the Children of Sans Souct, and at that 
time chey contained, probably, either the burleſque 
of the Greek ſatires, or the aſperity of the Roman, 
or, pechaps, a mixture of both; ; but, being neglected _ 
by them for works of greater magnitude when they 
joined the Confraternity of the Paſſion, theſe farces 
| were ſu ſpended, and would have been altogether loſt 5 
if ſome of the buffoons had not afterwards reſtored 
them; who, not being ſufficiently informed to imi- 


tate Greeks and Romans, made a ſhift to invent a 


| great deal of drollery by reuſing the T of their 


75 own n country men. 


of theſe ParHELIN, Tanparin, Guttior 


Goxgu, GAUTIER GAROUIILILE, 6s Guit- 

ILAUME, and Tuxrvrix, were the principal. Tbe 

laſt three were Journeymen bakers. and friends from 
their infancy. It is difficult to aſcertain whether 


theſe farces, which they performed upon their own 85 
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account, were exhibited during any receſs, or whe- 
ther they left the company to which they belonged, 


but it is certain they were in the early part of their 


| lives, all actors in Haroy's play , and che other ex- 
hibitions of that time. 


For the purpoſe of performing theſe farces they 


wank a ſmall tennis court, near le porte St. Jaques, 


: which they converted into a theatre. The price of 
admittance was two ſous and lix deniers. They had 


ſuch ſucceſs that the company of the Hotel de Bour- 


gogne complained of them to Cardinal R1iCHELIEU; 
Who, being fond of every thing dramatic, ſent for 
them to perform before him in the Palais Royal, 
which was then called his palace. They ſatisfied the = 
Cardinal fo well that he would not forbid their per- 
 formance*. This {fo emboldened them that Hey — 


_ 


„ The ſubject of the farce they were "7 } to. hive e 
before the Cardinal was as follows: Gros GUILLAUM E, Who is re- 


5 preſented to have been as thick as he was long, and who often, by 


means of a dreſs with hoops ſtretched acroſs, formed himſelf into the 

figure of a hogſhead, was in this farce ſuppoſed to be the wife of 
* URLUPIN ; Who, jealous of GARGUILLE, 15 determined to cut 
her head off. He le: 4e her by the hair, with a drawn ſabre in his | 
| hand, while, ſhe upon her knees Conjures him by every thing dear. 

to him to abate his anger, She reminds him of their paſt loves, how 


the rubbed his back when he had the rheumatiſm, and how charmed 
| ſhe had alw avs been when he wore his flangel night cap, but all in 


vain. Will nothing move thee ? cries this amiable female in the laſt 
deſpair. Oh cruel | Think on the bacon and cabbage 1 fryed tor | 
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grew more and more ſcurilous and perſonal ; till 
Gros GUILLAUME, in one of their farces, coun- 
terfeited a certain magiſtrate ſo perfectly that he 
iſſued a warrant to take them all up. Gros GUI“: 
LIAUME Was put in priſon, where he ſhortly alter- 
Wards died. His companions made their elcape, 
but it is ſaid they had been ſuch ſworn brothers and 
friends all their lives, and had promiſed ſo faithfully _ 
to ſtick by each other. that when, GarGUiLLE and 
To RLUPIN heard of their friend's death they fell ill. 
and ſoon afterwards followed him. They were very 
7 old, the youngeſt of them being nearly eighty. 


This ſketch may ſerve to thew whence the farces _ . 


per formed on the Boulevards originated, the humour 
and ſtyle of which MolikRxk, Dancourt, and 
others had very frequently i in view, and, indeed, all 
the writers for fairs. | Theſe having ſelected all the 
valuable parts, nothing remained for the exhibitors 
on the Boulevards but groſſneſs and filth, which cer- 
tainly they have ever thrown about pretty profuſely *. . 


r you yeſterday. oh the ſorcereſs l cries Tx UPIN. J can't reſiſt 
. her. She knows how to take me by my foible. The bacon! the 
very fat's now rifing in my ſtomach. Live, fry. cabbage; and be 
| dutiful. | | | „„ 


2 The moſt indecent nonfenſe of our merry Andrews and puppet 
ſhew men may give ſome idea of t. 
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mouche, and the reſt of the pantomime characters, 
are ſuppoſed to have been either the real or adven- 
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The names of Harlequin, Pantaloon, Scara- 


titious titles of thoſe who firſt performed them. The 


original Harlequin is ſaid to have been a young per- 
former among the Italians at the time of HENRY the 
third; who being retained by the preſident HAR LAV, 
was called by his companions, according to the Ita- 
lian cuſtom of giving the mafler's name to the ſer- 
vant, Arlequino; a name that Dominigue, GaER- 
AR DI, CAR LIN, and others ever after went by. 
The names of Mezetin, Pantaloon, and ſeveral of 
the reſt are ſaid to have been real; and thus, what- 
ever might be the ſubject, or whatever the ſcene, 
you ſaw the pieces always performed as it were, by 


one family. This bad cuſtom ſpread itſelf througg 


all their comic writings, which we lee ſtuffed with 
Damons, and Gerontes, and Lylimons, and Eraſtes, 
cout of number, inſtead of thoſe appropriate names 

by which we diſtinguiſh the variety of characters 

that are introduced i in our comedies. | 


Aſier the junction of the Italian theatre with the 


: comic opera, they muſtered very powerfully. Ca- 
MILLE, an admirable Pantaloon, brought with him 
his daughter; a moſt accompliſhed and beautiful 
woman. «% A large volume,“ ſays my author, 
. could not contain half che ver les chat were written 
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te in her praiſe.” She was an actreſs as well as 4 


dancer, and admirable in both capacities. CLAIR- 
' VAL was an excellent ſinger and a ſound actor, 


CARLO VERONESE alſo brought out his daughter, 
CAROLIN E, who performed the Colombine, that is 
to ſay, the chambermaid, for all the Harlequins at 


the Italian theatre were valets, and all the Colom- 


bines chambermaids; ſhe had almoſt as many verſes 


written in her praiſe as CamiLLEt: Some of them 
by MARMONTEL, who was in love with her. 


To Madame Fran whoſe merit in public, and : 
whoſe character in private life cannot be ſpoken of 

too highly, I lament that it is not in my power to do 
the juſtice ſhe merited. She ſung: charmingly, and 


performed with delicacy, truth, and ſentiment, 


She was a perfect muſician, and played admirably 
on the harp. All theſe qualifications her huſband. 
availed himſelf of in the characters ſhe performed, 
which he wrote purpolely for her, and to which ſhe 
| gave ſo much grace and nature that her manner has 
been ever ſince the ſtandard of imitation. In her 
private life ſhe was a tender wife, and mother, and a = 


faithful and affectionate friend, 


THEVENARD ad Turvenav were two 8 
mirable fingers. THOMAS,R was a good Harlequin, 
9 who acted, danced, and played upon eight 
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inſtruments, was a great favourite, and STicoTT1 was 
an excellent Pierrot; but the arrangement of the 
Italian theatre, in 1773, which I ſhall now bring for- 
ward, will ſhew the ſtate of the company, and how 
Vell it was regulated. 


11 1 1s > Pentel, 67 theſe laws, that the company 
are under the immediate protection of the king, and 
muſt render account to him of their conduct through _ 
the ſuperintendant of his menus plaiſers, and the gen- 
tlemen of his chamber. The organ, through which 


all applications, reports, and appeals are to be con- 


veyed, to be compoſed of three performers called 
Semainiers, or weekly inſpectors, choſen by a ma- 3 
jority out of the company. Theſe inſpectors are to . 
have different departments. The firſt is to take care 
of the regiſters, to examine the receipts, and dif- 
burſements, and to act in every reſpect as guardian 
and treaſurer. He is to convoke all aſſemblies, and 
regulate with the conſent of a majority of the com- 
pany, the buſineſs of the week; which, having been 
properly digeſted, is to be announced by the bills 
to the public, and without good cauſe to the contrar 175 
literally carried 1 into execution. 


The 3 inſpector i is to examine the {tate of the 
company, the ſtock liſt of performances, the menits 
of the performers, their forwardneſs as to the dil- 

charge of their duty; to ſee after the ſtate of the 
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decorations, to take care at performances and re- 


hearſals, that every decorum is obſerved, and that 


nothing is neglected by actors, fingers, dancers, pain- 


ters, or members of any other deſcription, that may 


render their exertions worthy the patronage of the 


king, and the encouragement of the public. 


The third inſpector is to watch over the conduct | 
of the other two, to render an account of every 
thing that paſſes to the intendant Des Menus, and to 
inſtruct the company as to what orders he receives 
in conſequence from court, and whether the pro- 


ceedings of the company are approved or diſap- 
proved of by the ms 


| Theſe inſpectors are to remain in ollice three 
Z weeks, and, during that time, to ſerve reipectively : 
each office; the whole company, on every Saturday 
morning in full aſſembly, receiving an authentication 
ol their fidelity in the diſcharge of their ſeveral 
truſts, and being at liberty to examine their conduct, 
on which they may paſs a vote of thanks or cenſure, 
each performer voting according to the order of his 
or her reception in the company; at which aſſembly. 
the king's pleaſure 1 is to be made known, and reſolu- . 
tions taken as to their future plans: and operations; at 


all times rien adhering to theſe regulations, 5 


| Diftribucing of parts, forfeits, recompences over 
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and above the common appointments, and firſt ap- 
pearances are regulated as equitable as every thing 
elſe; but theſe, the duty of the performers, and 
other particulars, I ſhall reſerve till J lay them by 
the fide of the Engliſh regulations. I cannot, how. 
ever, pafs by the treatment of authors. Sy oh 


55 authors, with mitt proper to ſend pieces to 
the theatre, are to direct them to the ſecond ſe- 
mainier, who i is to report the inſtructions which thoſe 
authors ſhail think proper to ſend with their per- 
formances to the company. If the author wiſhes 
do be concealed, they are to obſerve inviolable fe- 
crecy. If it ſhould be the opinion of the company 
that the piece ought to be read. notice is given and 
the author invited, who may either read his piece 
himſelf or chuſe that performer from the company 
who he conceives will doit the greateſt juſtice. The 
company are forbid to applaud or condemn, and 


the author is requeſted, after the reading is over, ts | 


retire that the opinions of the actors may be given 
without reſtraint. FD TOE 
The Acbete then begins, wy it is put 1 to the vote ; 
whether the piece ſhall be received or not; with 
the determination the ſecond ſemainier acquaints 
the author; Who, if he thinks proper, may inſiſt 
upon altering his piece and ſubmitting it to a ſecond 


— reading, and, if then he ſhould r remain diflatsſied, 


he may ultimately inſiſt, through the third ſemainier, | 
of appealing to the intendant of Des-Menus. 


The profits of the author are, for a firſt piece, a 
ninth of the houſe during the whole of the firſt run, 
' which ſhall not be interrupted upon any account till 
the receipt ſhall twice together be under a thouſand 
livres. The profits, on pieces of two acts, are a 
_ eighteenth, and on pieces of one act, a twenty- fourth 
of the feceipts e o the lame regulations ”. * 
In 17785 the principal performers bebe, men, 
Canin, ZENNUZz1, Corarro, La RutrTs, 
Craixvar, CAL Lor, VERONESE, Trial, G. 
MERANI, and others; women, DEsGLANDs, La 
Rv ET TE, BERARD, BraUPRE, TRIAL, ZaN ERINT, 
BiutLionn, Corouz x, and others. Actors, retired 
on penſions from the king, DesBro0ssEs, Tao 
: MASSIN, Touvors, GalilLLAaRrD, DEMERx, Rovs- 
sEL, DESORMERY, MokkEL, and LECLERC. Ac- 
treſſes, BAcELLI, Gaurr, LerEVRE, GailLARD, 5 
and Do Fav EI. Ballet maſter DE HESSE. Prin- 
” cipal dancers, men, BeRQUELAURE, and HAMOIRE, 5 
women, Leyevas, and Hamoirs, and ſtock : 
figurants and figurantes. The orcheſtra contained 
| weng een perſormers. 


— - * * as _—_— 
— 
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— When the pieces were e the | oli were e fill the ſame 
5 but they were ſhared n the author and compoler. WE IF 
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AUTHORS, AND THE FRENCH THEATRE To THR, 
| DEATH OF VOLTAIRE. 


Carxgtrros will now ſtand forward; who, in 1748, 
and at the age of ſeventy- four, brought out Catalina, 
after labouring at it more than twenty years, It 
was greatly admired, and in particular the three 
firſt acts, notwithſtanding the turn Vo LTAIRE had 
given to tragedy. There were, however, in it ſome 
incongruous things, and it would not probably have 
obtained that notice from the public i it met with, had 
not Madame Pompapour taken it under her pra- 
| tection and preſented the actors with ſuperb drefles ; 
for all the characters. 


Te Triumvirat « came out in 11754, at which time 


| 3 was eighty. It had very reſpectable 
ſuccels, and though his enemies, among whom may | 


be reckoned his ſon, ſpoke of it as a plagiary 
from the reſt of his works, and among others fiom 


” a tragedy called Cromuwel, W hich had been fordidden | 
to appear, it certainly did no, diſcredit to his repu- 
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tation*. CrEBilLon was received at the academy 


in 1731, and delivered his preliminary dilcourle in 


verſe. He was very much reſpected through life. 
At his funeral attended all the public bodies and 


private individuals who were elleemed for literary 


purſuits. Every mark of honour and reſpect was 
paid him, and the king at bis private expence or- 


: dered for him a handſome monument. 


Among the remaining authors, exclubve of thoſe 
already mentioned, who wrote for the ſtage during | 

the life of VOLTAIRE, at the French theatre, ve 
find FoxTENELLE, BR ET, Molssv, PaLissOT, 
BELLOY, FAG AN, Gxksszr, LA GaRDE, Mex- 
CIER, DE Mok AN p, and a variety of others, and at 

the Italian theatre Favanr, AN SEAUME, SEDAINE, 


and many more. 


Fox TENELIE, whoſe arduous and meritorious 


Whenever the younger CRI HV ox was in company he made a point 
of decrying his father” 8 works, even to his face. ©* How now, ” faid a 
friend one day, * ſhall you who have been able to produce nothing : 
but fairy tales, and other frivolous rhapſodies, pretend to eriticiſe 
a man who has done honour to the age he lives in? who has written 
ſo many tragedies and other works equally meritorious and inge- 

e nious.. „ Well,“ ſaid young CKREB1L ox, and which are 5 
"5. heſt of his productions?” © It would be difficult” ſaid the 
triend, © to aſcertain which 1 15 the belt, bur It 15 ealy t to ſee that you 5 


„ 


+08 are the work, "2 


7 


Wn 
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labours did ſo much ſervice to the cauſe of literature 
in France, was the nephew of the great Cox- 
NE II LE. Among his dramatic pieces, which alone 
are entitled to notice here, and which were written 
like thoſe of La FoxTainN E, rather for amuſement 
than fame, are two or three of conſiderable merit. 
Not one, however, can be called perfect. There 
reigns every where in them a powerful and perſuaſive : 
fiyle, always ingenious, and often ſeducing, but 
there is an affectation of explaining ſelf evident ſen- 
timents different from other authors; a weakneſs of 
expreſſion that injures the ſtrength of the ſentence, - 
"TW painted giant, a Hercules dreſſed like a petit 
maitre; a fault, 1 in ſhort, that every judicious reader 
Weill ſee and ought to complain of, for unfortunately 
the faults of a great man are always dangerous, be- 
- cauſe they are always imitated ; and, what is worſe, 
are eaſily imitated by thoſe who have not capacity : 
10 imitate his perfections. OY 


1 vilk 1 could: vil equal propriety enlarge 


upon che other publications of FoNTENVEIIE, 


»hich are replete with inſtruction and delight; and 


by which, through a long and laborious life, he de- 


fer vedly kept a brilliant reputation, To his honour, 
| however, and the perpetuity of his fame, the literary 
world are competent to ſpeak his eulogium, and to , 
enumerate all the particulars of thoſe diſtinctions | 


- 


* 2 1 | 25 | 


which were heaped on him by the ſuffrages of the 
French Academy, the Academy des Belles Lettres, 
and the Academy of Pruſſia; of all which ſocieties 
| he was a valuable member. He died at PARIS at 
the age of a hundred! in 757. 


"Bojan wrote a \ great numbet of- pieces for all . 
che theatres; but they are negligently and ſlovenly 
written, and on mere chit chat ſubjects, therefore, 
though they ſerved well enough to expoſe and 
correct temporary folly, they have nothing in them 
from which may be expected a permanent repu- 
tation. His firſt pieces, aſter a time, were generally 
wr reduced to farces, and ſometimes to one act *; and, 
after the whim, or the abſurdity they were bc to 
laugh at, had gone by, they were heard of no more. 


Baer produced ſeveral comedies for the French 
; theatre, which are written with an elegant facility, 
natural, juſt, and give proof of no mean knowledge 
in the dramatic art. PalIssOr ſpeaks of this au- 
thor in very handſome ne and er him | in 


—— " A as 


—_— 


1 


* The: actors tock this liberty ſo mercileſily with Boi $81, that he i 
was not always very much ſatisfied, * Why zounds,“ ſaid he one 
day, „if my plays are to be backed and hewed in this manner, 

* what (hall I do to have a piece e in five acts? Write 5 
it in eleven, ſaid an actor. | 


mM 8 
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particular for his pleces called La Double Extra- 


gance, and Le Faux Genereux, in which there are 
certainly fome admirable circumſtances. The firſt of 


which he ſays © is written in the true ſtyle of comedy, 


and the other i is full of great tenderneſs and real 
"M intereſt. 4 


Motssy, who produced eight or nine pieces, 


generally with ſucceſs, was an ealy, elegant, and na- 
tural writer. His ſtyle is flowing and lively. He 
was accuſtomed to mix with the higheſt characters 

iꝛn real life, which enabled him to paint genteel man- 
ners with great truth of colouring, but as there is in 
genteel company generally too much yy he 5 
often w wants force, humour, and intereſt *, 


Parrs80T was a writer of conſiderable. emi- 


nence. He attempted a tragedy at nineteen which 
was received as a work of great promiſe. The 
ſituations were intereſting, and the ſtyle was natural, 


and pure; but when he conſidered the extreme 


= difficulty of — the liſts vith | VoLTAIRE, he 


Tung the time e that Mony 3 out his Sr of Los 
Deux Freres, BxET produced another called Les Deux Scurs. Nei- 


ther of theſe plays had great ſucceſs, ** What ſhall J do,” ſaid 
Boiss v to a friend, © with my two brothers?” © Why,” ſaid the 
Friend, © I think you can't do better than marry them to n 5 


6 two ſiſters,” 
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very ſenſibly turned his hand to comedy, where he 
had a larger field to range, and where he might 
| more freely exerciſe that pointed and ſaty ric vein 
3 which beſt ſuited his genius, 


Having dt up his mind, he determined to 
become another Ar1sTOrHANEs; and, that he 
might be the more conſpicuous, he went to the 


very fountain head for materials. His firſt comedy 


that became popular was called Les Originaux, and 
brought out at Nancy, in Loarain E in 1755. In 


this play, without mincing the matter, he boldly 
drew the character of RousskAb; ; not individually 
as to his perſon or his manners, but as his mind ap- 


Peared in his writings. bs The adherents and diiciples 


of RousszAu, who were numerous, particularly in 
that town, preſented a memorial to the king of 
Poland, duke of Loxraing and of Bax. in 


which they prayed vengeance on the head of the 
7 author. The ſtorm was violent, but it was ſhort. 


Paris80tT triumphed, and this oppoſition only ſerved 
to make him more popular, and encourage him to 
purſue a career for which his victory had ſue n he 


Was 0 qualified. | 


In 5 5 brought out Les Phil» \ſophes 


which contained ſome moſt cutting and pointed 


5 ſatire at all thoſe who were advocates for the fanciful 
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and dangerous doctrines of Rovsszav, Vor rAlRRE 
and other authors of that ſtamp *. Its ſucceſs was 


beyond every thing that had been before repreſented 
on the French theatre. The actors, through the 
Intereſt of VoLTAIRE and the reſt, were induced 
to raiſe a clamour againſt it, and Madmoiſelle 
Crairkon, at the head of a party, entered a proteſt 
alledging that it ought not to be performed becauſe 
it contained perſonalities. The drift of this, how- 


ever, being plainly ſeen upon an "pps an order 
” was iſſued for i its Teprefemadon.” : 


The accounts of the French authors ſay that all 


"the works of CornEilLE, Racing, Mot1zae, 
CreBIL LON, and VoLTAIX E put together, never Ys 
” attracted ſuch a | concourſe of Peeters” or ex- 2 


0 "Pat LISSOT, in his Memoirs, fays, that being honaured with 
the countenance and ſupport of two ladies of high rank, to whom 


he dedicated a work, finding thoſe ladies libelled becauſe they pro. 
tected him, and ſeeing very plainly that it was the intention of the _ 

libellers to compromiſe the matter with the ladies by inducing. them 
to transfer their favour, under an idea that his arguments ought not 
to be rated in oppoſition to theirs; he conceived it his duty to take 
the matter up. For this purpoſe, as the ſlanderers were public cha. 

fracters, indeed VOLTAIRE is ſuppoſed to have been concerned in it, 
he thought he could not more completely do public juſtice than by 
bringing them on the ſtage, and offering up their dark opinions and 
their invidious philoſophy, as a x ſacrifice to truth, to Be ak to 
decorum.. : 


* 
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cited fo many cabals as this ſingle play *. It being 
clearly diſcovered, however, that the partes againſt 
it were intereſted perſons, or ſuborned at their in- 
ſtance, the favourers of the piece took up the quarrel 


as their own; and, after a long and warm altercation, | 


its triumph was decided. It muſt, however, be con- 


feſſed that it was a bold undertaking ; for this piece 


did not attack merely a ſingle character, infamous, 


or ridiculous; but a lect, numerous, powerivh and 
celebrated. 


By ſome means or other, however, Pa L1SSOT Was 


filenced ; for, though we hear of a comedy, called 
L ww Dangereux, into which he is ſaid to have 
thrown as much vigour and as much humour as into 


Les Philoſophes, and another, called Les Courteſannes, 


.of a ſtill ſeverer caſt, nothing more of his worth _ 


notice was actually repreſented. 


Brrror, a very proper author to follow 1 


L1S8OT, gave like him one piece of uncommon = 


At. {0 


et 4 


; ef vor. AIRE wrote Par, LIssoT We letters upon this occaſion ; 
in which, through an affected gaiety; appeared the moſt poignant 
chagrin. A literary man ſaid upon this occaſion that VOLTAIRE 
would never forgive Pa Lis sor for throwing off his livery; by which 
it ſhould ſeem that Pa Liss or enliſted under VoLTaIRE, and would | 


have remained his diſciple had he not been o greatly incenſed, 
Vins him. 5 1 
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celebrity. It was called Ee Siege de Calais, and its 
very extraordinary ſucceſs was entirely owing to its 
being the firſt French play purely hiſtorical. With 
very great art and management, he contrived to 


make not only the times which he portrayed re- 
ſemble the times in which he wrote, but the per- 
ſonages . This tragedy had ſuch aſtoniſhing ſuc- 
ceſs that the author was called for four times on the 
firſt night of its repreſentation, and ance on every 
other during its run 7. It was performed three : 
times at court, the author Was prelented in perſon _ 
to all the royal family, he dedicated his play to the 
king, who gave him a gold medal, ordered the con- 
troller general to pay him a conſiderable ſum, and 
_ exhorted him to continue writing upon French 
; hiſtorical e 


| Le POR de Calais was performed in every town ” 


; \ d 


— 


8 The Marſhal Br1ss AC was aimed at in one of the principal 85 


characters of this piece, and he was very proud of the diſtinction, 


The part was pertormed by BRIZARD; and the Marſhal meeting 


him one evening cried out“ BRIZAUp, if you ſhould happen to be | 


66 ill let your comrade» ſend to me to Play your part.“ 


| +: It 15 curious to I that this rage was: carried to a moſt 
: ridiculous height. Whenever the author was called for, the whote 
theatre rece:ved him with ſhouts of appl: auſe, and never diſmiſſed | 
him till tiiev cru out u u once N Vive le Roy et Monjiews | 

Dz B1.L.0 x, : | 
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throughout FRANCE; the inhabitants of CALA TS 


preſented BzLLoy with a gold box, and placed his 


portrait in the Hotel de Ville; the military voted him 


their thanks from the generals down to the ranks, and 
the celebrated Count D'EsTAainG cauſedthe play to 
be printed at St. Domino, and diſtributed through 


all the French Weſt Indian Iflands; and yet, after 
all, poſterity \ will know but liule of BEL Loy except 


this event. It was one of thoſe freaks in which the 
French fancied they were patriotic ; for his Zelmire, 
ſtolen from ME TASTJAS10 and VoLTAIRE, and but 


little regarded, Titus, performed but once “, Gaſton 


et Bayard, which 1 was received with EE by the | 
actors, and indifference by the Public, and Pierre 


le Cruel, which was performed at RouEx becauſe 


| they would not hear it out at Pars, are but poor 
Ec vouchers for the ſame of BELTOx, eſpecially as 
. the two laſt x were produted alter the Siege Y Calais. 


| Foo uh 3 of conſiderable merit, but 
- whole indolence would not ſuffer him to avail him- 


ſelf of the genius he poſſeſſed, produced for the 
French theatre, the Italian theatre, and the fairs, 


* Tirvs who is —— for caving; b any day paſſed f 
that he had not the happineſs of doing ſome benefit to mankind, 1 


4 have loſt a day,” has the very ſame expreſſion in this tragedy 5 


on which a wag remarked when the piece was camped, "$6 Titus 
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about twenty pieces. They are full of inequalities ; 
they are a mixture of perplexed ingenuity ; in ſhort 
they are lumps of ore containing gems which his 
idleneſs had not permitted him to ſeparate and 
poliſh. Le Rendezvous and La he avi] had the beſt 


| Luccels. 


"On ESSET Wrote one e tragedy and two > comedics 
for the Fr ench theatre, which were performed with 
ſucceſs; but, being unwilling to engage in that war- 
: fare which generally attends writing for the ſtage, he 
is laid to have ſuppreſſed ſeveral others; as far as it 
went certainly a national lols, for GR Ess ET was a good 
writer. His poetry is natural and harmonious; fertile 
in 1 images, rich 1 in epithets, ; and never overcharged. 


ta On ke wrote three or four pieces 
with ſucceſs, was remarkable for being the firſt who 
regulated the mode of dreſſing on the ſtage, and 
eſtabliſhed what the French call du coſtume. He 
Was originally intended for the church, and had even 
taken the habit. The enchanting voice of Mad- 
moiſelle le Mavurs, however, enticed him away 
from the ſinging at high maſs to the ſinging at the 
opera. He was Well calculated to give directions i " 
the management of the theatre, and to ſuperintend 
decorations, to let off which, though he was no 
mean poet; his writings were generally intended. 


% _ . bs 
Mxsrcrzr, an author of uncommon merit, and 
whole regard to the reputation of the ſtage was 
ſincere and patriotic, and ſupported with great 


| judgment and good ſenfe, wrote twelve or fourteen 


pieces for the theatre; only two of which, however, 

were performed in Parts. Theſe were called 

Natalie, and La Brouette du Vinaigrier. His other 
pieces were performed in almoſt every part of 
France. They are not comedies, but plays; a 
fort of repreſentation as I have already contended 
' nearer to nature than mere tragedies and comedies; 
containing circumſtances and ſentiments that go more 


immediately to the heart, becauſe they relate to the 
ſocial duties. 


— * 


Mercier, 2 as lt: as Ds 14 Morrr, was 1 


3 great advocate for proſe, becauſe the mind. ill ae. 


commadates itſelf to the pomp of verſe i in tender 
and intereſting fituations, and proſe is the language 


of nature. His ſtyle is uneommonly beautiful 8 


ſtrong, decided, powerful; yet ſimple, unaffected, 55 
and eaſy. His loweſt characters utter noble, great, 
and philoſophic ſentiments without ſtepping beyond 
. the truth of nature, or diſplaying more than what _ 


every heart can feel, and, therefore, What every 
tongue can expreſs, 


VI. i. 2 
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-Mtrcizs was certainly a wonderful writer e, 


and particularly for the ſtage. His knowledge of 


effect is perfect and critical, and he has no cha- 


racter, no incident, no ſituation that i is not at once 
1 part and an embelliſhment of the piece. His 
drift is at all times to inculcate the mild duties of 
benevolence, and to ſooth the mind to ſober and 
ſubſlantial happineſs rather than rouſe it to giddy 


and tranſient delight; but all ſuch authors are con- 


ſidered as reformers, and the ſtage 16 dangerous 
ſpot to attempt at innovation. I ſhall have occa- 
ſion when I ſpeak of Moonz and Lirro to reſume | 


this charming » writer. 


E MozanDe, known more by his Sogularity 


than his writings, brought out ſix pieces of different 


deſcriptions, which might have ſucceeded tolerably 1 


had he not perpetually headed cabals, and ſet him- 


ſelf againſt the works of other authors, who, of 


courſe, revenged themſelves whenever any of his 5 
: productions appeared. He was a ſtrange excentric 
character, and one of thoſe who are miſtakenly : 


— 


he reader muſt not confound this MenciER with the author 
who wrote Le Bonnet de Nuit. They are brothers, and as I under. 
ſtand both valuable characters, but, a little like the two Coax ELLLE' 

very diſtinct from each other as writers. 
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called no men's enemy but their own, for perſons 


of this deſcription in general are peſts to ſociety. 
His pretenſions to dramatic fame are very ſlender, 


his pieces being generally an incoherent jumble, not, 


however, in ſome places without original merit. 


| MaRMONTE L, whoſe admirable writings a are of 
the moſt finiſhed kind, not only brought out ſeveral 
pieces himſelf, but furniſhed to other authors a va- 
riety of admirable ſubjects. His tragedies, though 
reſpectable, are by no means equal to his other 


plays. Venceſlas, which, as we have ſeen, was only an 


alteration from RoTrov, ſeems to have determined 
MaxwonTEL to ſtick to comic ſubjects t, for which 


* In MARMONTEL's tragedy of Cleopatra, which was a good 
deal hiſſed, a famous mechanic had conſtructed an aſp ſo artfully 
= that it ſeemed perfectly alive. As it approached CL:OPaTRA the 
eyes ſparkled like fire and it began to hiſs. After the ſcene was 
over, one of the auditors aſked a perſon who ſat near him how he 
liked the piece; © Why faith, Sir,” laid the Jnr 14 1 am of the | 


= ſame opinion of the aſp. Wo 


mT + The regard the 9 for an old author of eminence 

prevented their receiving this piece from the hands of MARMONTEL 
with the warmth that had been expected. To encourage this in- 
Aifference a variety of circumſtances concurred, the ſource of which 
| ſeems clearly to be traceable to VOLTAIRE, who was, probably, 


jealous that MARMONTEL ſhould write tragedy. Le Kain, VoL- 


TAIRE'S firm and intimate friend, ſtirred up the actors to reject the 
 Egrrections of MARMONTEL who, among all the company, ow: na 
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certainly he was more qualified. La Bergere des 
Alpes, Le Huron, Lucile, Silvain, Zemire et Azor, 


L Ami de la Maiſon, and others, are all in the true 


ſtyle of the comic opera, and written with the ſame 
delicacy and nature which pervade his Moral Tales, 


a work that has been Ran. in LING: high eſtimation 
by: the world. : 


* N 
2 _— wn ax. os 9%. A. £6. Gt. 1 aan a. * WH T.TT 7 * R aut. au 


ſupport but Madmoiſelle CLAI Nox. On her Le Kain was in 

ſtructed by his principal how to be revenged; and, when the piece 
Was performeꝗ at court previous to its public appearance, he got his 
whole part altered by a Mon. CorarDtar, ſo that, though the 


ſpeeches retaine q te ſenſe originally given them, the expreſſions were 
ſo different that CLAIRON, whoſe great excellence was an attention 


to thoſe who were ſpeaking to her, was quite thrown out. On the 
bother hand the audience ſuppoſed the fault to lie with MARMONTEL 

and threw all the od um on him. He appealed, however; LE Kain 
was reprimanded and ordered to expunge all that COLARDEAU had 


written. Egged on by VoLTA1RFE, who rejoiced that the prohibition 


had gone no farther, he determined to abide by this injunction to the 
letter. When, therefore, the piece came to be performed on the 
£ theatre, he took out certainly all that had been introduced by Co- 
'LARDEAU; but, inſtead of ſubſtituting MARMON TEL) s alterations, - 
he ſupplied the deficiencies from RoTROU himſelf. The conſe. 
quence was that CLAIRON was as much at a ſtand as ever, and Ma R- 
NON TEIL hiſſed once more for what he had not written. Being then 
: author of Du Mercure, he appealed to the public and inſerted a letter, 
written by one of the actors, which was anſwered by Ls Kain, who 


was again accuſed of fomenting the whole quarrel ; and thus ap- 
peal ſucceeded appeal till the public were tired of the ſubject and 
MaRMON TEL, certainly ill treated, th ough many of the arguments 
were greatly to the honour of RoTRov, of whoſe reputation his ad- 


vocates atfected to be very tender, relolved never again to tread: = 
| tragic ground. | - e 
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Dipzkor claims a right to be mentioned here, 


though he wrote but two comedies, one of which, 
Le Pere de Famille, had conkderable ſucceſs; Le 


Fils Naturel did not ſucceed ſo well. The truth is, 
Dip EROr and Merci ER wrote too naturally, too cri- 


tically true, too accurate for the multitude. The ſitu— 


ations of their characters were happy ; they drew the 
paſſions in their moſt perfect attitudes, and coloured 5 


them with a fidelity through which all their various 
| ſhades were diſcoverable ; Diokkor, however, 
much more than Mcrciin; and it is upon this ac- 


count that he is lels (lillul in the conſtruction of 5 
his pieces; for while Mrnelkx introduces no in- 

: cident, however ſtriking, but what naturally leads i 
to one general intereſt, Divenor, by attempting 8 
: to create perpetual intereſt, involves his ſudzect 1 il. 


perplexity. But he would have reformed this had 
he written more for the ſtage. The world. howev er. 


Vill find their conſolation in thoſe other works in 


which he has improved and embelliſhed literature. 


We come now to conſider the productions of 


Os avant ANSEAUME, and SEDAINE, whole pieces 

9 5 critically aſcertained che true province of the comic 

opera, which, however, never had ſettled into ab- 
ſolute regularity till MaRMONTEI's Tales gave an i 


idea of the exact nature of what their plots ſhould 


be formed, Nineite @ (a Cour, La Chercheuſe DE 
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prit, Le Cog de V2 age; La Roſiere de Salency, La 


Boh mienne, and many others written by FA VAR T, 
boaſt that natural and ſimple regularity of which 


| ManwonTEL's Annette et Lubin, and other pro- 
ductions firſt gave the idea. Mazet, Les Deux 
Chai i curs et la Laitiere, LEcole de la Feun'ſſe, La 
Clochette, and Ea Coquette de Village, of Anszavme, 
are again of this deſcription, and fo are Le Roz et le 
Fermier, Roſe et Colas, Blaiſe le Savetier, Le Far- 

dinier et ſon Seigneur, and On Fevife' Janes de 
Tout, of SEDAINE. 


Tack of theſe pieces conſiſts of ſome pleaſant 


a fabject on which the play and management of the 
| circumſtances turn, and out of which ſuch incidents 
| ariſe as beget intereſt and lead naturally to a juſt 

and proper denouement. The longs 1 in the pieces 
of theſe authors are well written; but, upon the 
whole, thoſe of Favarr are rather the beſt. There 
are many other pieces of this nature written by theſe 
and other authors, and ſome of them have been =_ 
po the Engliſh ſtage; among which are La Fee Ur rgelle, gn 
Lies Mo:ſſonneurs, Le Tableau Par lant, Le Deſer 7" 
1 5 and Richard Cœur de Lion ; 1 ſhall, e find 


a better time and place t to {peak of them, 


To return to VorrT KIRE. | Nanine, a comedy 


| taken from Pamela, Was brought forward by Vous 5 
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TAIRE in 1749. This ſubject was ſo admired and 


RICHARDSON ſo celebrated in FRANCE, that the 


general cry was to have it on the ſtage. La 
CuausskE tried his band at it and failed; ſo did 
BolssI. VoLTaire, however, ſucceeded greatly *, 
though it muſt be confeſſed he has treated the ſub- 
Ject very inlpidly. 


Semiramis was firſt performed in 1748. This 


tragedy, baving been ſtolen from CREBILLON, and 
once before, as we have ſeen, brought forward with- 
out ſucceſs, the whole hue and cry of wits hunted 
it down without mercy; in conſequence of which 
its reception at ſome of the early repreſentations 5 
was again doubtful. It gained ground, however, 
and afterwards drew a prodigious concourſe of ſpec- 
tators to the theatre, who did 1 it the juſtice it really 
merited; for, though there are faults in the plan, 
yet it is ſtrongly written and ſome of the fituations 


are very ee T. 


„ * . 
— — 8 


— 


* 'Prvon pretended not to like Nase or, „ aid not really 


|. ne it, for Heaven knows it is dull enough, VoLTAIRE aſked him 
85 why he did not hiſs it; * Twas impoſſible,“ ſaid Pixon, 66 8 man 
3 cannot hiſs and yawn at the lame munen 


4+: 8 did himſelf no 1 in this bulineſs by intro. 


ducing the ghoſt ot Nix us alter 8 had ridiculed.” the ghoſt in 
f Hamlet. | 
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VortTtatar's next tragedy was Oreſte. It was 
performed once and withdrawn for eight days, after 
which, with the help of many corrections, it did 
tolerably well. Rome Sauvee came out in 1752, it 
was reſpectably received. Jo theſe ſucceeded 
Le Duc de Foix, which alſo gave ſatisfaction. It 
"Wi impoſlible to deny that thele three tragedies 
are greatly written; and that, whatever may be 
their faults, they confeſs the hand of a maſter in 
every line. A true Pour poſſeſſed of a male and 
ee mine.” 


"1 D'Or phetin 42. la Cline, and LEcoſſeiſe, the t 
ber performed 1756, and the other in 1760, will 
come in among the articles of the Englith ſtage. 
Tancred, alſo performed 1 in 1760, had conſiderable 
ſucceſs. The ſubject called forth all the ſtrength 


0 Vortaine's talents, and it muſt be confeſſed 
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he has well employed them; but L. Ecueil du Sage, i 
7 comedy, produced in 1762; was received very 
coldly, and had it not been written by Vo LTAIRE, 
: would not have been heard through on the firſt. 
. night. Ol: mie, a tragedy, brought out in 1764, had 
better ſuccels, but by no means ſuch a reception as 
lome of his former pieces. „„ 


1 Les . performed in 1 is ** work 1 
conliderable merit. The judicious eritic will eaſily 
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diſcern that it is not only written by à poet, but a 
philoſopher. It did not, however, ſucceed greatly 
at firſt, being like many of VorTAIRE's plays 
written in a hurry and taken back for correction“. 
His next piece, Les Triumvirs, was damned, owing, 
it is alledged, to his keeping back his name. Cer- 
tainly it did not deſerve ſo fevere a fate, and it is 
probable that had he, according to cuſtom, acknow- 
ledged its faults and corrected them, it might have 

been made an acquiſition to the theatre, 


The laſt piece but one; by Vo 111i E, Was So- 
phoniſbe, performed in 1768. This tragedy was no- 
thing more than the alteration already ſpoken of from ö 
MalRET, or rather THEOPHILE Viavoy, from * 
ſubject that had been fo frequently treated by other 
authors. It certainly had merit, but had ſo little no- 
velty to recommend it, that its ſucceſs was inconſi- 
derable, which, perhaps, determined Volta IRE to 
leave the theatre; for, though we find among his works. 
eleven pieces, beſides thole already enumerated, not 
one of tem was performed ae at bis private 


_ —C— 


* In one eof the pul c prints of that year, are theſe RE 1 5 We e. 
underſtand that Monſieur VoLTAIRE has ſent the actors a rragedy, : | 
in his manner, called Les Seythes ; and informed them, at the ſame 
* time, that he wrote it in twelve days. The actors, to be even 
with him, have returned it with an humble IT) that he will 
0. take twelve months to correct it. 9” | = 2 
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theatre in CEN EVA. Theſe are of different diſ. 
criptions, but many of them, have great merit, Les 
Guebres is written with aſtoniſhing force and 
grandeur, Samſon, an opera, is moſt admirably. de- 
ſigned, and charmingly written * and, in Socrate, 


there is ſome of the ſweeteſt proſe, particularly the 
love ſcenes, that can be conceived. 


There was, however, another. piece which Vor- . 


TAIRE brought with him from FERNEI, when, like 
| a hare, he came to Pa R1S to die. This was a tragedy : 
called Irene, and j It was performed at the French the- 
atre, during an interval in which he flattered himſelf | 
he ſhould recover from the ſevere illneſs with which 
he had been attacked, on. bis coming: to Pauls, and, 5 


— AA. — 


5 + « A-comedy. called Samſon, ſays VOLTAIRE, Was a great while : 


e performed in ITALY. It was tranſlated in FRANCE by a man 
© named ROMAGNESI. This piece was brought out at a place 
„ which was anciently the palace of the Duke of BURG UND. It 
| « was printed and dedicated to the Duc D'ORLEANS, Regent of ” 
. FRANCE. In this ſublime performance HAR LEQUIN, SAMSON'sS 


& yalet, keeps a turkey-cock at bay while his maſter takes the gates | 
<« of the city of Gaza upon his ſhoulders. In 1732 this ſubject was 
1 at tempted to be revived at the opera, embelliſhed by the muſic of" 


% RAMEAU; but it was not permitted; for as the turkey- cock had 
| « no place in the piece, it was conſidered as a very ſerious buiineſs, 


« andi improper to be repreſented; and, in other reſpects, they 1 were 
« glad enough to mortify Ramtau, who had too much merit not 


80 to excite envy. Nevertheleſs, at the ſame time, they made no 


* ſcruple of performing Fepiha trom the Old Teltament, and the 
= 66 1 Son from the New.” | 
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indeed, afflicted ſome time before“. This was the 


conſummation, not of his glory, as he fondly called 


it, but of his vanity. Before the piece began, 


Bur ZAR D, — oldeſt of ne actors, entered the box 


* At this time VoLTAIRE himſelf was acting a moſt miſerable 


farce. On his arrival in PakIs, he was viſited and enquired after 
with more ſolicitude than if he had been an ambaſſador, or a miniſter 


of ſtate. Nothing was ſpoken of but VorLTaire. Nothing that 
could flatter his exceſſive vanity was omitted. Every ſyllable he 
| uttered was cheriſhed like the propheſies of an oracle. His bon mots, 
his ſallies, his moſt trifling expreſſions were retailed in all the journals 


and in all public companies, Happy they who caught from him 


' a complacent glance, a condeſcending nod, or a gracious ſmile. In 
the mean time, ſome individuals, who alſo knew how to act farces, 
reſolved to make his folly contribute to their intereſt, Among theſe 
was a certain Abbe GAULTIER, a nameſake at leaſt of a farce actor 
already ſpoken of. This man, who formerly had been a Jeſuit, 
thought he could not better ingratiate,himfelf with the Archbithop | 
of Parts than by bringing about VoLTaine's converſion to the 
church after he had been ſo long conſidered as a notorious apoſtate. 
For this purpoſe he determined to enter the lifts with the actors 
and the philoſophers, and combat with them luſtly' for the ſoul of 
 Vorraire. He peſtered him with letters; and the more he was 
tormented with bodily and mental infirmity the more he harraſſed him; 
till, at length, the poor poet, with all his fear of eternity before him, 
Vas reduced to the moſt pitiable ſtate of puſillanimity and irre- 
ſolution. One minute he ſent for the prieſt, the next he denied 
- himſelf to him. Now he wrote a recantation of his errors, pre- 
ſentiy he retracted it. The Abbe in the mean time was under the 
neceſſity of putting every art in practice to car ry his point, for he had 
| _ DiperoT, D' ALEMBERT, MARMONTEL, and others to manage, | 


who wanted the poor philoſopher to die in peace. In proportion, 
however, as the patient's apprehenſions encreaſed, he gained the aſ- 


cendancy. A full and complete abjuration of all the crimes Vor. 5 


FAIRE bad committed aint the chriſtian religion was drawn up, 
Th | A a 2 | 
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and placed a crown n of laurel upon his head, which 
he with an affected modeſty attempted to return, at 
the ſame time exclaiming, What will you over— 
„ whelm me? Will you kill me with excels of 


couched in terms equivalent to a confeſſion that all that he had ever 
uritten was full of lies, a terrible prohibition foran author; to deſtroy 
the credit of along liſe of ſtudy and its fruits contained in an hundred 
volumes by the ſingle daſh of the pen! This recantation was to be 
publiſhed in all the newſpapers in EvukoPx, and it contained in par. 
' ticular a very artful condition; which was, that, as it had been re- 
ported that every precaution would be taken when he ſhould be near 
his end, either by threats or denunciations to make him confeſs and 
ſign whatever might privately ſerve the purpoſes of the church, or its 
miniſters, and that, therefore, all he ſaid or did under ſuch reſtraint 
ought to go for nothing, he not only abjured all knowledge of theſe 
or any other ſimilar inſinuations, but proteſted that whatever he 
| ſhould confeſs, and whatever he ſhould ſign, would be the unbiaſed 
effect of full conviction and a due ſenſe of the manifold crimes he 
had committed, together with a neceſſity for a ſincere, a contrite, 
and an unequivocal repentance. The conditions were hard, and it 
required as much management to get them accepted as boldneſs to 
propoſe them; but nothing could intimidate the Abbe. He found 
he had hooked his fiſh, and it was his buſineſs to play with it pro- 
perly i in order to bring it ſafely to his hand. He enjoyed his amuſe- 
ment, however, with rather too much wantonneſs ; for juſt as he _ 
Was on the point of gaining the reward of his dexterity, death broke 
the line and away went his prey to the bottom. In ſhort, juſt as 
Vor.TalRE had manifeſted an apparent conſent, for an abſolute one 


he never maniteſted, to theſe hard terms, he fell into a delirium and 


died, before he had received extreme unction, or done any other 
thing neceſſary to his being conſidered as a chriſtian; and, therefore, 
though ſtatues and mauſoleums were erected to his memory, and he 
was deified at the theatre, the church refuſed him the rights of ſepul- 

ture; nay, what is very extraordinary, they retuſed to take their 
fees for fear of contamination. 
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„ glory?“ The tragedy was then repreſented; 
after this VoLTAIRE's ſtatue was placed on the 
ſtage ; and, while the actors and actrefles crowned _ 
it with laurel and performed a moſt ridiculous and 
extravagant Ceremony, the poet received all the 
honours of an : apotheoſis. 


ö 
0 


Whether this excels of glory, or the exceſſive _ 
importunities of the church, and his friends on one 
fide, who wiſhed him to die a chriſtian, or the fol- 
lowers of his doctrines. on the other, who were ſo- 
licitous that he ſhould remain what they called a 
philoſopher to the laſt, would have atchieved the 
victory it is hard to lay: the conflict certainly ac- 
celerated his end. Pride, weakneſs, vanity, mor ti- 

fication, regret, fear, and a thouſand other warring 

| paſſions agitated and convulſed his frame; till, at 

length, a compaſſionate delirium came to his relief, 

and he died a warning to ſpeculatiſts, and an awful 
example of unavailing compunction. This event 
happened May 30, 1778, when he was w cighty Fr 

four Years of age. = 


. The ES having forbid that the remains of 
| this extraordinary man ſhould be buried in conſe- | 
| erated ground, his relations with difficulty got leave : 
to tranſport the body to FRRNEI; but they managed 
to procure its burial at an Abbey of BERNARDINES 
at SCELLIERES, i in the dioceſe of Trove in Cu- 
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' PaA1tEeNE to which place the news of the prohibition 
: had not reached. The biſhop of Troyes, how- 
ever, got intelligence of the buſineſs and ſent to 
' forbid the interment, but the order came too late; 
it was, therefore, agreed that the body ſhould not 


de taken up, but the biſhop laid the chapel under an 


interdiction, and the had was as depoled®. 


Fo go over the large field of Vo LTAIRE 's pro- 
| ductions would be both unneceſſary and i improper. 
35 They are in all recollections and all libraries; and we 
Have nothing to do here with any thing but his dra- 
matic productions. Theſe, though there is ſcarcely 
any thing original in them, are the beſt his countrx 
can boaſt : a ſtrange but a true declaration. Vor- 
TAIRE'S judgment was ſtrong, faithful, and pene- 
trating, to a degree of wonder; and his recollection 
was ſo vivid that his memory ſerved him in the place 
of genius. Thus he was any writer he pleaſed, and 
better than the writer himſelf, becauſe he could 
diveſt himſelf of partiality. The obſervation, 1 
confeſo, 18 againſt all rule, all example, but it is, 
nevertheleſs, true in Vo LTAIRE; who on every 


1 poſſible ſubject could make you receive that as his 5 


——— 


YE mM 1 


* A wit ; upon this eccaſion wrote a aden which my be thus | 


fats trantlared : 


c os + hats ae." 
Reſts he, who never ſuffered monks to reſt, 
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own which he did nothing but borrow and embelliſh; 2 
and, to prove that this 1s exactly what he thought 
and felt, his own words are that“ originality is no- 


5 * thing but judicious, imitation.“ 


„ moulded Corntills, Racing, ind. Ca- 
1ILLON to his own fancy ; and, whether. the forms 
he thought proper to make them wear were lingle 


or complicated likeneſſes, the copies were always 


better than the originals. In Brutus he portrayed 
CoRkNEILLE, in Zaire Racing, and in Mahomet 
CxREBILLON . Ye were neither of them injured. 
« A literary thief,” ſays a wit, © ſhould always 
murder his man, for what uſe is life to him after 
he is become a cripple .” but whether Vol AIRE 
ſtole a feature from one, or a limb from another, 
or in what way ſoever committed his depredations, 
ſtill the perſons plundered ſuſtained no injury; their 
like the polypus, and their pockets, like the purſe of - 
FoRTUNATUS), till retained their original Pro- 


ROTOR: and value. 


LE * My rivals,” faid he, cube me without 


* The critics © his own 5 country N gone further and advapced _ 
7 that i in the, Mart de Ca/ar. he has excelled SHAKESPEAR, but as this 


5 would open a new ſcene of contention tor which I am not ſufficiently 


forward, I ſhall diſmiſs the ſubject till 1 have an opportunity of 


letting SHAKESPEAR ſpeak for himſelf, when I may, probably, ſhew 
that cloſe application to the be:uties of SH AKESPEAR enabled 
VOLTAIRE, In — — to excel his counts uymen. 
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4 mercy of having pillaged both the ancients andthe 
„ moderns. forgetting that they do the ſame thing. 
& The fact is, we all ſeek for ornaments which 
= may beſt embelhſh the ſubjects we treat; and, 
if they could ſteal to as good a purpoſe as | do, 
my now ſuperior roguery would excite no nee 


6 and thus | ſhould bear nothing of their abuſe.” 


Toi go farther | into this would be not only to in⸗ 
volve theſe obſervations in a review of the num 
berleſs diſputes, cavils, and heart burnings, from 
which, owing to inſatiable and inordinate vanity, 
he was never free; but allo of thofe authors, 
actors, bookſellers, academicians, prieſts, ſtateſmen, - 
in ſhort every poſſible deſcription of perſon with 
whom he was eternally ſome way or other in hot 
water. 1 muſt, therefore, I own unwillingty, take 
leave of a ſubject which I ſhall hercaſter have op- 
| portunity collaterally to reſume with ſaying, that the 
tragedies of Vo LTAIRE, which, as ſpecimens of 
erudition, are correct, elegant, and claſhcat, as 
| models of dramatic conſtruction, are maſterly, art- 
Ful, and judicious, and, as le ſſons of morality, are 
beautiful, winning, and exemplary, cannot fail to 
enſure him a permanent literary fame, while great 
and extenſive knowledge, keen and penetrating 155 
judgment, and perſect and refined taſte are objects 


Of admiration. 
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CHAP. XII. 


| MUSICTANS, ACTORS, REGULATIONS, AND THE 
| CONCLUSION OF THE FRENCH STAGE, 


ä 


Fa ou the moment RAM EAU reformed the muſic 
ol the ſerious opera, the ſtrange, trite, unmeaning 
Jigs that had been dinned in the cars of every fre- 
quenter of the comic opera, and every paſler-by in 
the ſtreets, began to aſſume ſomething like me- 
Jody; and, while the ſtyle of the more important 

' works of PERGOLES1, GALLUPPI, and their co- 
temporaries, made up the grandeur of French muſics / 
regulated by RAuEAu, the Venetian Ballads and the 
bother lighter muſic of the Italian Serenatas, and In- 
termezzos, changed the complexion and ge a de 
"Bag to che Vaudvilles. 


Hun, Mienen he example of FOOT im- 
5 proved the comic opera as RAMEAU has improved 
ie ſerious opera. He was afterwards followed. 
By among many. others, by Mon SIGNY, by PAIII- 
pon, and, at length, by GaETRY, at which time 
French muſic had gone beyond its ſtrength, and 
3 ſtring was ſtretched till it cracked. 
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Dori was chaſte and correct, but he ſeemed to 
compoſe tremblingly leſt he ſhould be thought an 
innovator. Moxs1cny, and Pritidort, had 
more ſpirit, and, catching fire like Rawzav from 
the Italian ſchool, threw that genius into a blaze 
Which only wanted ſuch a ſpark to illuminate it. 
From theſe, and from their i imitators, came al] thoſe 
French Minuets, Gavottes, Allemandes, and Jigs, 


many of which, in the Ballad Operas and Dances, 


made up the delight of the Engliſn from thirty to 
forty years ago. At length appeared Pice INI, Who, 5 
though a compoſer of great ingenuity, was really 
an innovator. This man, by ſtrangling melody 
with accompanyment, firſt taught the Engliſh to 
deſpiſe the ſimplicity of GarLueet, and afterwards 
went to FRANCE where he ſtunned his auditors out 
of the beauty of RAMEAU, Moxs1cwy, and pul- 
II DORE; till unfortunately meeting with bis coun- 
terpart in GR ETRVY, the French, ever capricious, 
choſe to be ſurprized rather than delighted, and 
| their muſical taſte became {o vitiated that NOW they 
— have no muſical taſte at all. 


"Without going over dhe requiſites i in which the 
K 3 ſuppoſe the merits of their actors to conſiſt, | 
and which had better be conſidered upon a com- 
: pariſon with the Engliſh actors, 1 ſhall content my- 
ſelf at preſent with ſaying that, though they call 
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BARON the French Rosius, and ſpeak with rap- 
ture of many of their performers, yet they never 


fail in the ſame breath to extol GARRICK above all 5 


actors ancient and modern. 


* 


Indeed little more than declamation could be 
expected from the repreſentations of characters who 


diſcourſed upon their moſt common affairs in rhime. 
It is notorious that, before Merope was performed, 
tragedy was ſpoken in a manner litile ſhort of re- 


citative, and acted with almoſt the regularity of 4. 
minuet. If a Character was to be ſaved from a pre- 
cipice, he might break his neck and welcome if he 


had not patience to ſtay till his preſerver had gone 


: through all the dancing poſitions. Rage, grief, love 
and pity were all ſpoken in the fame cadence, and 


Eanced 1 in the ſame meaſure. 


A trait of nature in Madmailelte Do MesxiI ; 
broke the charm. In Merope ſhe ſaw her fon in 
danger and, fancying herſelf the character ſhe repre- 
ſented, threw into her face all the agony of a deſ- 
pairing mother; and, dar ting acroſs the ſtage, cried 
out, in a frenzy of tenderneſs and apprehenſion, ” 
4 Barbarian he is my ſon.” But we ſhall have lei- 
ure to ſpeak of their general merits; at preſent let 


us talk briefly of them particularly. 
1 „ 
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From Bazon ſprung, either immediately or col. 
| Haterally, many of the beſt French actors. He mar- 
tied Madmoiſelle L Nos, ſiſter of THorrLLIERE 
and Madame Dancourt. His ſon, who has been 
already ſpoken of, died young; but he left behind 
him a ſon and two daughters, who were all per- 
formers of merit; the fon, in particular, retired 77 
with a pexfion. 5 


Dax count - appeats to have been a ſound actor, "= 
but his great merit lay in training his company, in 
which he manifeſted the ſtrongeſt good ſenſe. He 

read remarkably well, and knew how to teach to 
others the beauties of thoſe authors whole works 
were confided to his care. He was continually con- 
idering in what manner he might render the actors 
reſpectable i in the 5 5 of their fellow citizens *, 5 


Lovis the fourteenth paid Dancovkrt particular attention. 

He frequently read his pieces to the king in his cloſet; and one day 
as he exerted himſelf a good deal, the room being very warm, he 
felt himſelf ſuddenly ill; on which the king ran inſtantly to the 
window and threw it open to give him air. Another time, having 

ſome ſuit to prefer to the king, he encountered him as he was coming 
from high maſs, and, retreating as the king advanced, he nearly 
_ tumbled down a ſtaircaſe that he had forgot was behind him; at 
which the king caught him by the arm ſaying, © I applaud your 
e zeal for your company, and think your demand fo reaſonable that 
I ſhall comply with it, eſpecially as you plead their cauſe ſo e- 


was impotſible to avoid giving an outline of him as 


an actor. His principal merit was in repreſenting 4 
comic parts, and in particular the part of CRIS PIN, 
and Other valets in chat ſtyle. He was very much 
admired by the court, and Louis the fourteenth 
gave him many proofs Of his favour and liberality. 7 
Porss0Nn had two ſons who performed with ſome 
reputation. One of them left behind him two 
| volumes of plays, ſome of which had tolerable | 


| ſuccels. 


'Durnnnn was an excellent actor, but he was 5 
a curious character. By always fancying himſelf 
the king or the ſtateſman he repreſented, he was 

. miſerable when after pulling off his trappings he : 


could diſcover nothing but an actor, born for the 
| contempt of the public, and fated to be excom- 


* N * 
— 2 — — -  -» — woo — c< 


= ſpectfully, but 1 don! t ſee why your complaiſunce mould make you 5 
& break your neck.” The preſident HAK LAI did not think DAx- 


COURT and his company entitled to ſo much conſideration. When 
at the head of the troop he went to carry alms for the poor he ac- 


quitted himſelf handſomely of his commiſſion and made a brilliant 
ſpeech. HAR LA was at the head of the Bureau. Dax cou | 
took the opportunity of enforcing that the charity of the actors ought _ 


to exempt them from excommunication, but he was cut ſhort by 
Hark Lan, „ Dancoukn,” iaid the Preſident, © we have ears to 


bent you, and hands to receive your: alins, but we have * 
. tongues to auſy er you.“ | 
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municated “. [It 1s ſaid that in the hands of BEAU- 
BOURG and others, who ſucceeded BARON, the art 
of acting had degenerated ; but that, when Du— 
FRESNE appeared, he reſtored. all its excellence ; 
with added graces of his OWN. 


We will paſs by among the men La Nous; who, 
though he inherited but few requiſites from nature, 
was an actor of great general merit; LE GRAND, 
who, though a good actor, and by no means a bad 
author, was neither a Bak ON nor a MolikRE; 
 MonTMENY, who was merely carreſſed as the ſon 
of Le SAGE, and QUE LT, Who as well as 
good actor, was a paſſable muſician, and oy 
others; and we will hurry over, among the women, 
the names of Jou VENOT who retired with a penſion; 
5 GaussIN, who was the original Zak; LE Co uv- 
EUR, an elegant and accompliſhed woman, and 
an admirable actreſs in tragedy; Mavein, who 
was an excellent actreſs, who in partiality to her 
own ſex was a perfect Saveno; who frequently 


1 The pride of Dur is xz was inſufferable. “ am,” ſaid he 
to a friend, hs blindly followed, extolled, adored. How ? Only on 
1 the 3 Is this happineſs? © A popular error, Sir,” „ Why 
: « I would prefer the ſtate of being a gentleman of an ancient race, 
« living comfortably in his family manſion, even with no more than 
« twenty thouſand crowns a years. a ſurrounded with but a 
« dozen ſervants. | RO 5 
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was miſtaken for a man, and who fought a duel and 


ſet fire to a convent; the three fiſters of Quin- 
' AULT neither of which was deſtitute of merit; 


DucLos, who was many years celebrated in tra- 


gedy; Dusors, who retired with a penſion; Dan- 


GEVILLE, in whoſe praiſe for forty years all the 


journals, all the hiſtories of the theatre, all the dra- 
i matic annals were ſo laviſh even to the quantity of 

ſeveral volumes: theſe and many more we are con- 
ſtrained to paſs by that we may take a view. a very 
tranſient one however, of that celebrated ſet of 
actors and actreſſes who kept up the reputation of 
the theatre during the reign of VoLTairs, and 


| who were upon its eſtabliſhment | in the year 775. 


L Kain, who was the dramatic eleve, and the 


5 intimate friend of VoLTAIRE, had many difficulties 
to ſurmount before he ſtood a chance of ſuccels. 
Both his figure and his voice were againſt him; but 

by a moſt extraordinary and lively ſenſibility, after 


a greal deal of art and perſeverance he overcame 
all theſe natural defects. His acting was like a 


well painted ſcene; the touches were mere daubing 
but the effect was aſtoniſhing Te The whole of this 


* 


* 


* As Ls Kain has been Feen bw ſome authors en 
 fidered as ſuperior | to GARRICK, probably out of com; pliment to 


Vor.TaiRE, who conſidered himſelf as ſuperior to SHAKE SPEAR, * 
| ſhall have a better opportunity, when I ſpeak of our RoSCIVS, ol = 


condemning — gentlemen — their own words. 
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actors life was conſecrated to Vor.TA1RE ; nay, that 
he might be complaiſant to the laſt, though but 
forty-nine years of age, the actor left the world 
wichin a few weeks of the poet. 


PAEvIIIE was certainly an admirable actor 
8 through all the round of comedy; and it is natural 
to ſuppoſe, by all the accounts we have of him, that 


- i was the belt the French ſtage ever knew. It was 


ever the cuſtom to keep a French performer cloſe 

to his role; and as we ſay, once a captain always 

a captain, ſo one might fay of a French actor, 

once Crisein always AIGTERN But PREVIIIE 
performed every kind of comic part, and always 
5 happily. His merit alone was the cauſe of their 
reviving almoſt all the comedies of Morita; and 

to the new characters which were written, whether 

FrzzeorT in L'Ecoffaiſe, Fc ARO in Le 3 
De Seville, Micnauo in the Partie de chaſſe, 


8 D Henry IV. or any other of theſe various cha- 


racters of which he ſtampt the reputation, it is im- 
poſſible to deny but that he had as much good ſenſe. 
bo verſatility *. by 


Mors performed in hard, honeſt, blunt cha 


969 —_ * c * * —— * * 9 — — — 


lam happy to allow this, and ſhall . allow him much 
more when i in its place, I ſhajl nevertheleſs thew PREVILLE greatly 
 overmatched by SING» — 


racters with great truth and juſtice. He was a dif- 
ferent figure, and much more a Frenchman, but. 
thoſe who recollect YaTEs may, from that recol- 


lection, form an idea of Mo1z's acting. I do not 


ſuppoſe the Miſanthrope, Le Homme Singulier, Le 


Glorieux, and other parts of that deſcription were 


ever ſo reſpectably performed. 


Brblrcbun, who was ; originally a painter EP 
a ſcholar of Wan Loo, left the bruſh for the buſkin. 


He firſt, however, appeared in tragedy, but his own 


good ſenſe pointed out the true bent of his talents, 
and he ſtood high i in reputation in 177 5 as a comic 
8 actor“. | | 


BIZ An p was an actor of conſiderable merit. The 
advantages of a noble and graceful figure, and a clear 


and powerful voice, were heightened i in him by a 


ſuſceptible mind, a ſtrong underſtanding, and a cor- 
rect education. He was born to repreſent the heroes 
ok the great CokxzILIIE; and, perhaps, in The 
Roman Father, and indeed all other deſcriptions of 
dignified tragedy, no French actor has gone beyond 
him f. He enjoyed ny: FORTS: a i repu- | 


_ 


* There i is e fimilarity 8 this actor og 3 by 
| whom, however, BuLLECObR 18 infinitely excelled, as will hereafter | 


de ſhewn. 
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tation, and then retired to a beautiful retreat, where 
he built himfelf an elegant houſe, and filled it * 
| pictures of his own painting. 


Does een actor of gaiety and addreſs, fol- 
Jowed the ſteps of PrEvi LLE; running, however, 
more into caricature. When Px EVILLE Tetired 
with his wife, which happened et the time the theatre 5 
Joſt BRIZ ARD. DuGazoN got on wonderfully; - and 

being named Profe for at De L' Ecole Royal de De- 

clamation, he atiained a very high fituation 1 in his 


PEO", a 


Dksxssanrs e to have been in comedy 
ſomething i in the ſtyle of what Br1z ARD was in tra- 
5 gedy; by no means, however, his equal; for thou gh 5 
| the Liſimons and the Gerontes of the French are 
parts that require good ſenſe and a critical under- 
ſtanding, yet they do not want ſuch power and ex- 
ertion as the old men in tragedy. There was, how- 
: ever, an amiable and benevolent manner in DESES- 
| $ARTs that gave great reſpectability to thoſe kind 
of characters; and, though his acting was not the 
prominent feature of the picture, yet it was the 
: happy middle tint without which the picture could : 
have had no Prominence x at all. — 


Davsza vat, AUGE, Bovner, Datamnvat, 


— 


Duo aAzox, though a much. more ſuperficial actor, conveys a 
ſtrong idea ot WoOoDWARD, | 
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and MownveL, were all actors of reſpectability. 
Having, however, gone beyond my preſcribed 
bounds, I ſhall for the preſent let them paſs by and 
ſpeak of La Rive, an actor of the higheſt celebrity, 
who ſeized the dramatic crown from the head of Ls 
Kain. La RIVE, profiting by the inſtructions of 


the incomparable CLAIROx, and a long attention 


to the indefatigable labours of LE Kain, came 
on the ſtage at once an ente actor. 


Nature that had FO but little for L Korn ; 
had done every thing for La RIVER. His figure, 
= oice, manner, were not only correct and engaging, 
but they were preciſely what thoſe requiſites. ſhould | 
be in an actor. They were in themſelves intereſt- 
- ing, but, under the controul of that mind which ac- 
tuated them, they were irreſiſtable. LA Rive with 
theſe advantages gave an added force to the ſplendor 
that tragedy had acquired under LE Kain, LE 
Kain, having every thing to acquire, laboured with 
the inſtructions and aſſiſtance of Vo LTAIRE, and his i 
oven flrong mind and excellent underſtanding, till 
he attained perfection almoſt in oppoſition to nature; i 
while La Rive, inſtructed by CLairoN, ſtuched. 
and imbibed the perfection of LE Kain, and unde 
to nature LO Pony the rect, 


In ſpeaking of che principal French actreſſes I 
DOCS: 
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ſhall begin with Madmoiſelle DuuzgsN IIZ; for, 
though VorTaine ſays he was charmed with 
CrAIRON till he ſaw ſuperior merit in DumzsNiLy 
yet it is certain that the latter performed in Paris 
in 1737, and that CLAIRON, except in ſome few 
trifling parts which ſhe acted at the Italian theatre, 
was not celebrated till 1743, the very year when 


' DumesNirL aſtoniſhed the public by a diſplay Hp 


extraordinary talents in Merope. Duuzksx IL had 
a ſtronger mind and more nature than CLairon; 
| CAI more art and management than Duuks- 
NIL. One declaimed with judgment, the other 5 
uttered with feeling. Upon the whole, I know not 
If the reader can have a better idea of them than by 
arecollection of Mrs. CrawrorD and Mrs. Yarzs, 
in ALICIA and us Snokk. N 


Madmoiſelle 3 RT, and Madame Ves, Sy 
TRIS, properly follow DumssN 11 and CIAIRON. 5 
The firſt was an impaſſioned and enthuſiaſtic actreſs, 

Who is ſaid to have given to Medea and other bold 
: and violent characters a ſpirit and a warmth that had 5 


-- > HeVer before been thrown into them; the other, who 


was the ſcholar and intimate friend of CLairoN, 
kept cloſe to her ſtyle and manner in which ſhe 
often equalled and ſometimes excelled her. Mad- 
moiſelle Hus was an actreſs in a more extenſive 
ſtyle, but not ſo excellent as Either of the others, 
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She was vel received, however, both 1 in tragedy 
and comedy. . 


The 1 comic actreſſes were Madame BEI; 
LEGOUR, Madame Ducazon, and Madmoiſelle. 
Coxntat. Madame BELLECOUR continued on the 
ſtage a great number of years, and was always re- 
ceived with the greateſt applauſe and admiration. 
The names of PREVILLE and BELLECOUR were 
inſeperable ; they conſtantiy performed i in the ſame 
5 pieces and with the lame reputation. Madame 
Ducazon performed incomparably characiers of 

ſimplicity ; not that this was her only merit, for 
parts of more intelligence, Where deportment and T 
demeanour were more eſſential, and which were. 
diſtinguiſhed by art and cunning, received at her 
hands every Juſtice the mot ſanguine author could 
wiſh; and if in PæEVILLE and BELLECOUR, there 
appeared a faint reſemblance of KING and Avino- 
To; in Duc A zo and his wife might be diſcerned : 
a likeneſs of Woopwarp and ELLIOT. 


"A tos. Madmoiſelle enden he 0 
55 univerſally in comedy, and undertook the cha- 
Tracters that had been perſonated by Madame 
PRE VILLE, Mile. DaNGEVILLE, and Mlle 
D'Oricnr; juſt as Mad. DucazoN ſucceeded. 
Mlle Luzi, and Mlle FANIER. I ſhould with 
pleaſure pay a more elaborate tribute to her merit, 
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as well as to the reſt of thoſe whoſe names will pre- 
ſently appear upon the eſtabliſhment at the year 


1775, but that I have already exceeded the bounds 
1 had preſcribed mylelf for a e of the wage 


in FRANCE. 


The regulations of this French theatre were ex- 


tremely ſimilar to thoſe of the Italian theatre. In N 
2757, the king revoked all former laws and eſta- 


bliſhed new ones more to the intereſt and comfort 


of the performers; who, in the ſame manner as the 

Italians, poſſeſſed the property and divided the 
profits, after ſubmitting to ſuch juſt and neceſſary 
proviſoes as were very ſenſibly and eee laid | 
down for chem. 


Thee were 3 up endirsiy upon the ave © 
: en and carried into effect in the ſame manner 


_ as the others. The ſemainiers, treaſurers, and all 
who were entruſted with the regulations, were 
obliged, as before, to ſubmit their conduct to the 
Intendant Des Menus, to be reported for the in- 
ſpection of the king, who took them immediately | 


under his patronage. | 80 that to be further par- 


ticular would be only to repeat what has been leen 


already. In 1775 the Ny ſtood thus; 


RT 1 Gets, BEI LECOU u, l * 
BRIZ ARD, Mort, DauntrvA % AUGE, Bobnbr, | 
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DALAINVAL, MoNvEL, DucazoNn, and DESES“ 
s Ak TS. Actors retired on penſions. BELLEMON T. 
Pox ru EIL, CouURviLLE, SEGUIN, and REVYMOND. 


Actreſſes. Do uksNIT, Drouin, BELLECOUR, 
Hus, Pxevilie, Mork, DorLicxy, Luzi, Fa- 


NIER, SAINTVAL, DUGAZON, VESTRIS, La Caas- 
SALGNE, and RAUCOURT. Actreſſes retired on 


penlions. Box 101, and St. Crnvais. 


Compoſer and ballet maſter; Decnares, firſt 


Awices: DESNOYERS, principal dancers GUIaR- 
DELLE, VicroR, and Henri. Firſt female dancer 

. Cox sTANcR Cuorkr, principal female dancers 
0 ADELAIDE, Sornls, and NoziERE. To which 


were added fix figurants and fix figurantes, and fix 


5 ſupernumeraries. TRE band conliſted of twenty - 


five performers. 


Thus have we taken a view of the French ſtage 
from its commencement to the time when it had at- 
tained the higheſt pinnacle of its reputation; from 


which moment it has ever ſince gradually declined. 


Tbis ſubject. is equal to a much larger ſcope and 
extent than I have been able to afford 1 it, otherwiſe I 8 
might have been more juſt to a greater number of 
authors, muſicians, actors and others ; whoſe various 1 
merits and reputations deſerve a more competent 


though not a more e hiltorian. 
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We have ſeen, however, enough to ſhew; through 
a long ſerious of years. genius and merit ſtruggling 
with every kind of difficulty, and the moſt merit- 


orious exertions offered up as a ſacrifice at the ſhrine 
of caprice. We have ſeen one Cardinal turn actor, 


and another fidler. We have ſeen Kings and Princes 


 &ancing at the Opera, and we have ſeen the con- 
filtent French, with the King Queen and Royal Fa- 
mily at their head, ſhed tears at the ſame play yel- 
terday in the form of a tragedy, at the theatre, and 
to day laugh at it, in the form of a droll, at the fair. 
We have ſeen prieſts transform themſelves into 
actors and uſe nonſenſe and obſcenity in the pulpit, 
and we have ſeen actors, in * ſound ſenſe, ridi- 
cule priclts « on x the ſtage . e have ſeen dancers, 5 


— 8 «tl is. At 2 * 4 hs 


* VOLTAIRE inſtances this. very humourouſly, | in letter to the 


Duke De 14a Vatit:- where he inſiſts that the Myſteries, which 


were performed in the W century, were not ſo indecent or ſo 


full of impiety as the ſermons of the prieſts, who, under the ſanction 


ol preaching in Latin, had opportunity of being as brutal as they 


thought proper. To prove this he thus tranſlates a paſſage from a 


ſermon of the CorDetits MAILLARD, in which the prieſt means 


. to adinouith the faſhionab E ladies of thoſe times who wore em. 


broidery. « You ſay you are dretſcd out according to your con- 
ditions ; All the devils in bell 7 away with your conditions and 


you too my fine ladies. You may take it into your heads to tell 
M0 


me that your huſbands do not give you all theſe fine ornaments, _ 
and gorgeous trappings, but that you earn them by the labour of 


your bodies: Thirty thouſand dey le fly away with the labour of | 
25 your bodies my y good ladies,” 
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tygers, and flying horſes, trample upon genius, taſte, 
and literature. In ſhort we have ſeen La SERRE, 
a miſerable book-duſter, triumph over the great 
CoRNxEILILE ; PRADON, a ſupercilious dunce and a 
pliant tool, conquer the tender Racine; and Du 
BELLoi, who for ſubſcribing to inordinate French 
vanity, was firſt honoured with every mark of diſ- 
tinction and afterwards left to die in extreme in- 
5 digence, obtain a complete victory over che truly 
celebrated VOLTAIRE. 


Let us now turn our eyes to ENGLAND. 


* * 
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BOOK Iv. 


ENGLISH STAGE ro SHAKESPEAR'S FIRST PLAY. 3 


CHAP. 4 


' TENDENCY oF Tus WORK. 


— — — 


Dos Engliſh reader will now ks that 1 have fo 


long kept him at a diſtance from his native country 


5 only that it may be the more dear ta him on his re- 
turn. The traveller, who has croſſed ſeas and tra- 
verſed empires to ſeek for objects of wonder and 
_ admiration, cheriſhes the recollection of the plea- 


ſure and inſtruction he has received, only i in pro- 


portion as it fits him for enjoyment in the botom of 


7 wo: Ry. 


So, if 1 have endeavoured in ATHENS to trace 
the dramatic art from the rude bards at the time of 
Trxsevus to the poliſhed writers at the fall of 
| Greece ; if 1 have deſcribed exotic manners tranſ 
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planted to Rowe, and there pining through a ſickly 


and rickety exiſtence; if J have deplored the buf- 


fooneries of ITaLy, where the heterogeneous fa- 


ragoes of the Romans were caricatured ; if I have 
wondered at the aſtoniſhing fertility and redundancy 
of the Spaniſh drama, like a tree too luxuriant to 
be pruned, and charged with too much fruit to ripen; 


if I have ſmiled at the booriſh farces of the Dutch, | 


and if I have given more at length the origin and 
progreſs of the French ſtage, in which ſo many men 
of extraordinary abilities greatly diſtinguiſhed t them 

5 ſelves; 1 have done this to prove, upon a compara- 


7 tive review, t the ie ſuperiority of c our theatre at home. 1 


If I held: up Accuv1. us, Lavin AN DBRONI- 


f cus, and CoxxvzIIIE, i it was to place SHAKESPEAR 
upon higher ground; if 1 inſtanced Roscrus and N 
Bano, it was to ſhew the pre-eminence of Gan- 
RICK and this motive has been my guide in every 
inſtance; nor have 1 ſhrunk from the beſt com- 


mendation I could procure for authors, actors, mu- 0 


ſicians, or any other of thoſe deſcriptions of enter. 
prizers, who in ſo many ways are neceſſary to pro- 
mote the ſucceſs of a theatre, becauſe I fear not to 


Enter the liſts with them all, , clad as I am in Engliſh 
7 armour. 


But tough Limend o diſpute te ſubject pin: 
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by point, I do not mean to pay my country ſo ill a 
compliment as to contend for ſuperiority in thoſe 
ſubordinate requiſites which are the mere trappings, 
the ſumpter horſes of the drama. While thele are 
decorous and keep their ſtation in the back ground, 
let them relieve, which they will meritorioully, the 0 
nobler attractions of the ſtage: ſpeaking the pro- 
priety of its conductors, and the good ſenſe of the 
audience. But when the pageant becomes the 
: object inſtead of the hero, I call it no longer the 
triumphal entry of ALEXANDER but of his ele- 
” phants. Let the ſtage have dances ; let it have 
ſeenery ; let it have ſpectacles; but never let theſe 


trench upon the rational pleaſure and the folid | 


inſtruction. conveyed by tragedies and comedies. 


© the firſt let the French excel, be the other the 


Farin of the Engliſh *, 


8 this a I ſtart; and, ünce i it has been 
afferied with great confidence by the writers of other 
countries, that the dramatic art t arrived. to no per- 


A French dancer, in the reign of Queen Ax xx, after he had 
returned to FRANCE pretty well loaded with the ſpoils of this coun- 
try, heard a great deal from report of HARLEY, the famous Earl 
of OxFoRD, and of his being in great favour with the eh. 
Well now upon my ſoul, ” ſaid he, „I am aſtoniſhed at it. 1 
„ found him the ſtupideſt fellow I ev er met with; why, Sir, I had. 


<« him ten years under my hands and never cls teach him a 
on „ lingle Caper. * 
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fection in EN HAND till it had been perfected by 
all its neighbours, and ſince our own writers have 
very tamely acquieſced in this calumny, I ſhall, for 
the firſt attempt of this kind, begin my taſk by en- 
deavouring to reſcue the Englith ſtage from ſo 
much obliquy, and ſhew that we are in every thing 
antecedent to the French, and, perhaps, every other 
people but the Spaniards; and that there are veſtiges 
of the dramatic art traceable in this country long 
belore the fall of the Roman ws whe ED 


As the authorities from which I ſhall collect the leading fea. 
tures of this work will, of courſe, be very numerous, J fhall, for 


= many reaſons, beg to decline perpetually citing them. They will 


: naturally contain a thoutand contradictions, and my buſineſs will be, 
while I diveſt myſelf of the prejudices which influenced thoſe au- 
thors as they wrote, to form the faireſt and moſt rational] concluſions ö 
that can be deduced from their arguments. Were I to adopt any 
other conduct, the names of S Tow, Srperp, MALMESBURY, Beg, 
Pekxcx, Paris, and Jam ſure at leaſt fifty others, foreign and Engliſh, - 
would be for ever occurring, and the work thus nuffed with authorities | 
would wear the appearance of a ſtring of marginal notes, or a co 
Jumn in Doctor Jokxsox' s dictionary. The reader, however, ſecs 
that it may be neceffary, for the lake of ng dation, ſometimes ta 
5 ac opt a a contrary conduct. | | 


———— * _ 
—— — — 
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CHAP. II. 


— — 
— — 


CONJECTURES CONCERNING THE DRAMATIC ART 


— —_— 


IN BRITON BEFORE THE ROMAN CONQUEST. 


Wrrnovr examining whether this land: ever 


was a part of the Continent, or by what other means 
it became peopled, it is impoſſible not to concur in 
a a belief that the Britons were originally Gauls. But, 


; if it be allowed only that they had a free com- 


munication and intercourſe with the Gauls, it is 
abundantly enough to eſtabliſh a proof that they 
imported their amuſements as well as their mer- 
chandize; and, if the Gauls, who were clearly a 
| motley people collected from all nations, adopted 
the manners, ludies, and pleaſures of the Egyptians, 


the Greeks, and the Romans, bow is it poſſible 


that the Britons could avoid imbibing che fame 


propenſities? 


II is not pretended that the Druids were originally ” 
Britiſh ; on the contrary they are conlidered as an 
itinerant body who inſinuated themſelves among the 

Gauls, the Germans, and the Bricons, and who, pio- 1 
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bably, came originally, from Assy RIA and Ever, 


into ſuch countries as would harbour them; and, as 


they have been conlidered in this part of the world 
in the lame light with the Gymnolophiits among the 


Indians, the Magi among the Perſians, the Chaldeans 


among the Arias, and the Philoſophers among | 
the Greeks, it is very unlikely that the Inſtruction 
they came to impart was ſo aultere as entirely to 
: preciude amuſcment. 5 8 


Indeed that this was one part of their Wilen there 


cannot be a doubt. They conſiſted of four claſſes; 
| _ prieſts, augurs, inſtructors of youth, and Poets, 
Here we have clearly the bards, who ſung to their 
harps the acts and achievements of heroes, and whe- 


ther it was among the Britons they firſt eſtabliſhed 


1 art, or brought it ſooneſt to perfection, it muſt 
certainly have been in high eſteem, for the word 
bard, if we may rely on a number of authorities, „ 
purely Britiſh and derived from bardus, Va ſignt- 5 
moe a ren | 


We Hina hiſtories of the Welch bards: and theIriſh - 


bards; and if there were only, by way of authority» 
7 that aſtoniſhing ſpecimen of uncultivated genius the 
poems of OsslAx, written in the ſecond or third 
century, who can deny, the eminent poetic talents of 

the Scotch bards ; 55 and, upon a conſideration of this, 5 
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how naturally will the names of Hows and H ESIOD 
occur to the mind, ſince the Celtic hiſtory as well 
as the Grecian had 1 its foundation 1 in . 


But to put it another way. The Druids either 


travelled for knowledge, or it was brought home 


to them from its parent countries; and, when ſo ac- 
quired, it was incorporated among the purſuits and 
improvements of the hardy Britons, They knew 
: geography, which not only comprehends a meaſure- 


ment of the globe itſelf, but every one of its com- 


ponent parts; which originated in CAT DA, paſled 
into EGV yr, improved in Pa@NEcia, and grew 
celebrated in GREECE“. They practiſed aſtrology, 
an art characteriſtally Egyptian; the pupils of 
which art have infeſted the world. Had the Greeks | 
or the Romans hardly a ſingle camp where the aſtro- 
| logers and the ſoothſayers did not act their parts as 


naturally as the buffoons and the muſicians? Geome- 


try, which again took root in Expr, and afterwards 
_ paſſed into GREECE was another of their ſtudies; 
and to theſe we are authorized to add. theology , 


aſtronomy, natural philoſophy, and politics. 


— — 


* SOCRATES, to Humble” Aucteravss, aſked him to trace bis 


| territories in ATHENS upon a map. 


+ T he theology of the Druids was that the ſoul does not die but 
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Are theſe the probable ſtudies of an auſtere people 


hut up in an obſcure nook at a part of the world 
far diſtant from that where theſe ſciences originated? 


What uſe was the doctrine of ſurveying coaſts 


and harbours, dividing and ſubdividing the world, 
or the art of prophecying the fall and riſe of em- 


pires, or the principles and elements of extenſion, 
to men who limited their purſuits to the little iſſand 


: of Mona ? No. It will not bear any other con- 


ſtruction than that the druids, originally wanderers, 


after combating ſchiſms in their native countries, 
: ſet up their reſt among other nations, more likely to 
5 tolerate their e and venerate their doctrines, 


No part of their character, however, concerns the 


ſubject on which our attention is employed, except 


as it relates to their having been denominated bards, 


but in that capacity it is as fair to conſider their hymns 
in their ſacrifices to JueiTER and Mercury as 
perfectly dramatic as the hymns of the ancient 
Greeks in praiſe of Bacchus, or the Egyptians i in 
- honour of Isis and Osin!s. 


| If it be now allowed me that the Druids came 


| paſſes from one to another, To this, and their natural philoſophy, 
Lucan finely alludes, and accounts for their contempt of death in 
their belief of immortality, which, by the way, he calls an error. 
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originally from Ever my remark is ſo came muſic ; 
ſo came all thoſe arts which have enlighted the 
world. Drawings, gems, coins, monuments, columns, 
- pyramids retain the forms of inſtruments invented 
by the Egyptians; the properties and effects of 
which, with very little variation, are the ſame as 
many of thoſe now in uſe my Europeans *. 


— — > 
— 


— * * — 


* Forgetting this I ſuppoſe, an author, full of ingenuity and intel. 
ligence, aſks what is become of the muſic of the ancients and why it is 
not as manifeſt to us as their pyramids, their ſtatues, and their writings. 
| Unfortunately muſic is not a dead language . letters are one thing ; 5 
notation is another. Poems and chronicles, relative to the actions of 
heroes and legiſlators, are intereſting and beget emulation; ſenſations 
that relate to ideas may be faithfully tranſmitted trom language to 
language by fixed rules and principles; but which way are ſenſations, 
to be tranſmitted to which no fixed rules can be annexed? Delight | 
undefined, and rapture inexplicable. It can never be forgotten that 
thoſe great writers, whoſe works are ſuppoſed ta be authenticated to 
a letter, are perpetually ſpeaking of this very muſic and all its fa 
Cination. But the glory was to be reſerved for a monk and that 
celeſtial art which was created with order and coe val with light, 
inſtead of inttantly diffuſing univerſal pleaſure and gladening the. 
ſmiling world, was doomed to remain a chaos, an imperfect lump, for 
to many thoufands of years, to be awakened into exilience and, 
ſhaped into ſymetry by a droniſh prieſt i in a ſolitary cloiſter. Many 
| : obvious circumſtances purely adventitious which have been inſtsgced. 
by a variety of authors, will, I am afraid, iti igmatize this trier, Mus. 
father Gufpo, rather 48:4 MaxsY As than crown him as an Aro LL. 
Put melody out of the Queition, n. ture gives us harmony; Wit-. 
neſs the bantum cock that in crowing tall» a perfect fiith ; the hen 
that in cackling riſes a complete fixth ; the cuckoo that with the 
5 allitauce ot the baſs, which the ear is compelicd 40 ſuppoted, makes 
| 4 (2 2 | 
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Hiſtory, both ſacred and profane, 1s full of ac- 


counts in which muſicians led on troops and ani- 


mated them to victory; and ſcarcely do we find 
any of theſe in which the ancient Gallic, German, 
and Britiſh Druids are not mentioned; who are 
ſaid to have been not only prieſts but muſicians, 


a part of whoſe profeſſion it was to animate their 


countrymen to the fight, How far back this ob- 
tained, or to what degree of perfection it arrived, it 
is not poſſible, or if it were, is it material to trace. 


Certainly theſe cuſtoms exiſted before the Chriſtian | 


ra. The Druids had ſchools where bodies of 


ſtudents aſſembled. In theſe ſchools young men were 


brought up to learn arts and languages, and, parti- 
cularly, Greek; and it is remarked that they learnt 
a great number of verſes by heart. By whom 
vritten? Certainly * Homes, Uz3100, ASCHY- | 


6 cop 2 — — 


an exact common OY But as this is extended when we con. | 


ſider the properties of foreign birds! Did not the parrot, the minor, 


and the mocking bird whiſtle till father Gv1vo, like another ADAM, 
1 gave them permiſſion But, after all, what ſhall be ſaid of the ſloth? | 
hat, wonderful to relate, to thoſe who have not attended to nature, . 
begins at a key note, repeats regularly every note afterwards in a 
major key til! he includes the ſixth, and then links gradually to the 
Fey note again, going over the very leſſon of Sol fa, in the wilds of 
AMERICA, that mulical iriars, and other modern harmoniſts, teach 
to young ladies, and other novices, in the courts and cities of EUuRopPs, 
Oh that Friar GviDo ſhould allow to the ſloth that which he aus - 
to the ancients! 
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LUsS, Soruocrks, and EuR II DES. What then did 
they learn? Dramatic poems; plays, even from 


HouER; for I will not concede that the Iliad and 


the Odyſſey are any other than dramatic poems in 
narrative. 


This whole fabric then muſt fall to the ground, 
or it muſt be allowed that the Druids knew the dra- 


matic art, or at leaſt were in polleſſion of the pro- 
ductions of thoſe who did know it, in as high per- 
fection as any thing it bad attained before Sax ts- 
PEAR, How far they exerciſed it is certainly left 


to conjecture. 5 Revolutions annihilate cuſtoms and 
bobliterate their records. Were it not for the Scrip- 


tures, a knowledge of the carly arts and improve- 


: ments of the Hebrews would probably. have been 
| loſt when they were led captives to BazrLox * 
and, had not the Grecian arms carried the Grecian 


arts to the remoteſt corners of the earth, the name 


of that great empire would have been extinguiſhed: 5 
with the empire itſelf. Sean, therefore, when it 

HS was overrun with the Goths, and Britons, when 11 

was invaded by the Romans, having been merely 
imitators of other nations, loſt all the velliges "8 
thoſe arts they had learnt in the ſudden wreck of "y 


their —.— fortune. 


> : 


»What can give ſo complete a an idea of an Oratorio, certainly 
a dramatic entertainment, as the Lamentations of the Children of 
_ LEARY upon the Banks of the EUPHKATES, | 


Having taken bold ground, I ſhall I hope be 
pardoned if I go a little farther in ſearc of pro- 
bable argument to bear out, not what I nave ad- 
vanced, but what I have ſubmitted. BeIrAix, 
before the invaſion of Jortus C EdAR, Was divided 
into twenty-ſeven ſites or countries, each governed 
by a king or a queen, among whom were found at 
that time many famous for arts and arms. Can it 
be credited that the quarrels, the valour, the gal- 
lantry, the intercourſe, the intermarriages of this ar- 
iſtocracy could poſſibly have taken place without 
poetical celebration. + i 


| 11 is infallible that they had the means of celo, 
3 ſacrifices & victories, and other ceremonies 
and feſtivals; and, therefore, they did celebrate - 
them; probably in the manner of the provincial 


Poets afterwards i in FRANCE * and it is feaſible that 
their dramatic repreſentations, if there were any, . 


not being yet tainted with the licentiauſneſs of the 
Romans, were modelled by the purity of the e 
Greeks; ſince b knew Greek long before oy 


= WV 2 F 


1 we are told that the Berens had more . gods than the 
| Egyptians, theretore their ſuperſtition was greater. They ſacrificed 
bealts, and ſometimes men; aud are ſaid to have augured from cir- 
_ cumltances and {ymptoms ſo v. onderfully that PLiny tells us the 
Britons were held in ſuch eſtimation for aſtrology, it ſeemed as 
if the Perſians learnt magic from them, not they from the Perſians, 
1 hey determ: ned all en 85 aud lung the decds of NEFUGS, 
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knew Latin *. Theſe are conjectures, however, not 


aſſertions ; probabilities, not certainties; but ſince 
it is diffcult to prevent the mind from leaning to- 
wards # belief of their ſpirit, if not their letter. they 


will not by the candid reader be conſidered here as 
an intrulion. | 


Many authors are of opinion that the Greeks landed often in Bi- 
T 41%, an particularly in the North. Prix x ſpeaks of BRITAIN as an 


und treque tly inthe monuments and the records of both the Greeks 


271 the PRorians TR 17 LE, certainly an iſland in SCOTLAND among 


theOr CADES, the diſtinceof which iſland from BRITAIN PYTHEAS 


defer; bes, was much mentioned and renowned among Greek writers; 
and we are told, by ATHi#NiUs, that PHILEAS TAUROMINITES 
was 1 BeITAIN, according to the date, about one hundred and ſixty 
year be fore the coming of JULIUS CxsaR; and this account ſpeaks 
of it 25 a recent thing, for it was about a hundred and ſeventy-nine 
__ years be ſore the Chriſtian æra that Arn ENEVS was a writer. Many 
ot er proofs m ght be adduced ; and, in particular, from So LINUS, 
who ſpeoks of an altar in CALADONIA on which was to be ſeen an 
. in ription to ULyss:s in Greek letters. Veſtiges of Drudical 
__ temples having alſo been found i in the Scotch iſlands ; ; the well 
bon propenſities of the Scotch to conform to their ancient rites, 
riznners and paſtimes; the product! ons of their early bards, ſome 
ef which that are truly epic, and others that are written in dialogue, 
and, therefore, actually dramatic, leave very little doubt but that 


fro: mM tne epic and dramatic poe: L of GurEncs the Scotch bards de- 
rived much 01 their excellence | 
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CHAP. III. 


FROM THE INVASION OF THE ROMANS 10 THE. 
. SAXON HEPTARCHY. | 


— 


A the time of the Roman invaſion we begin to be 


more decided. CæsAR, who was himſelf a play- 


wright, hardly invaded BRxITAIN without his mimes. 
His ambition was as much to be conſidered in 
quality of author as conqueror, and we have ſeen 
him permit Accius to treat him with indifference 
| that he might the eaſier obtain a place in a literary 
aſſembly. Nor was this derogatory even to Cæs AR. 
The world at this moment contemplate his writings 


with more pleaſure than his conqueſts, though his ”— 


clemency \ was . to his courage. 


3 


From «hs inſtant the Britons had an | intercourſe 


wich the Romans, they imitated them i in every thing. 5 


The perpetual diſputes concerning their tributes. 5 


during the reigns of Cxsar and AUGUSTUS, de- 


caſioned viſits to Rome, where the ſons of the beſt. 
families vied with each other in Roman accompliſh- 


ments. W ith theſe they returned and became ob- 
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imbibed, and licentiouſneſs ſoon took Place of 
: ERPs and hardihood. 

The very mention of "Y Auguſtan age ſuggeſts 
an idea of amuſements, and particularly of theatrical 


amuſements, which that emperor fo largely encou- 
raged. Strangers flocked to Rows to lee thoſe 
ſtupendous theatres, already deſcribed, and to wit- 

_ neſs the exhibitions given in them. Britons followed 
the examples of others; and, though in their con- 
tinual ſtruggles with the Romans they ſcarcely ſe- 5s 
cured themſelves a home and a rehdence. yet they 

-_ beguiled their misfortunes naturally enough with the 

| ſports and relaxations of their neighbours, and for the 
performance of theſe they are actually laid tO have 


had a theatre, 1 8 


During the r reign of Perm iti at which: time 


they enjoyed more quiet, civilization gained ground; 


they permitted commercial intercourſe to every 
part of the iſland, and they imitated the manners of 
the Romans as faithfully and as ſervilely as we nave 


ſeen the Romans | imitate the n manners of the Greeks. 


In cheſe times reigned Canacracus, the war- 3 


vol. 11. . F- 


Jects of imitation to their countrymen ; and, though 
the Druids ſtrenuouſly interfered, the poiſon was 
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lite king of the S1LUREs, Galcacus, the worthy 
king of CALEDONIA, and PRAsUTadus, king of 
ers, over which province his wife, the famous 
aun uniortunate BOADICEA, afterwards became 
queen. Theſe and their adherents were now among 
| the few who renſted the licentiouſneſs of the Ro- 
mans. and propped the declining reputat on of the 
Dx. 1ds*; bui the hardy and warlike ſpirit of the 
Brito: 18 was no more, he ftrug ggle was in vain. 
Te rapacity, the inſolence, and the corruption of 

the Romans had too much vitiated the manners of 80 


% ** 
— wa co : TR a ths nad 


»The reputation of the Druids began to decline from another 
circumii. ince Our Sa vioug, who was born in the reign of Avu- 
css, was crucified about ſour years before the death of T1- | 
 BiRivs. V hen the diſciples diſ perſed at tle time the Jews were 
| baniſhed from Rowe, we are told that both St. PzTER and St. Pau 
came and pre ched the Goſpel | in BRITAIN ; which, as far as it re- | 


© lates to St. ParL, is confirmed by ſo many authors that it can 
_ ſcarcely be doubted, We have a very particular account of CLaupia 
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Rurixa, a Br.tiſh lady, who was married to Rurvus a ſenator of 
Pour. This lady was celebrated, particularly by Makrial the 
poet, for « orrectly underſtanding the Greek and Latin languages. He 
ſays in oe oi his poems that ſhe might have paſſed at ATHaens fora 
_ Greek, and at Ko for a Roman. But I part .cularly mention her . 


here becauſe ſhe gave an aſylum to St. Pr and St. Put at 


the time of the'r proſcription, and it is ſaid that ſhe was the ſpecial 
_ cauſe of St. Paul- 1 miſſion to BRITAIN; by whom, as ſhe knew 
the avidity of the Britons for Roman re ſhe ſent the verſes of 

 MarT1aL; in conſequence of which he ſays, in another poem, that 
*the Britons begin to learn the verſes of the Romans” ; a ſtrong. 
| Corroboration of many things A here aa anced. | 
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the inexperienced Britons, ' CaracTacus, be- 
trayed by CarTiSMANDUA, the luilful- wife of 


VinuTius, king of the BRAGANTES, Was led a 


captive to Rowe to grace the triumph of CLaubivs; 


BoADICza, in the reign of NERO, after ſuſtaining 


with her daughters every poſſibly indignity and dii- 


grace, loſt a battle, in which fell eighty eat of: 
her adherents, and afterwards poiſoned herſelf * and 
the Druids, who had wholly retired to their iſland of : 


5 Mo N A; were ſurrounded and exterminated. 


" — 


* This very occaſion affords abundant proof that the Britons not 
only knew the Roman refinements but practiſed them in the fulleſt 
extent. After the injuries that the houſe and followers of Prasve T 
1 had ſuſtained from the Romans, they are ſaid to have been | 
inſpired | from Heaven with hope; for that the image of Victory, at 
CaMULODUNEM, fell down reverſed without any apparent cauſe, 
That women ran diſtracted into the ſtreets and prophecied de 
ſtruction. Strange noiſes were heat: in the court,” ſays my 
author, ** and how! ings in the theater, Ihis is the Engliſh ortho- 
graphy; the word ſpelled theatre being French, but they both mein 
the ſame thing; and all thoſe figurative acceptations of the word, 
fuch as theatre of the world, theatre of war, and others, are 


nothing more than what time and uſage have annexed to it; for 


never among the Greeks, the Romans, or any other nation, at leaſt 
that I can trace, was it uſed to expreſs; any thing but a place for the 

” repreſentation of dramatic entertainments. SHAKESPEAK calls the 
world a wide and univerſal theatre ; but he, who well knew figure, 
could not be perfect without all its abs: proves his poſiti- n by a ding 5 

| chat all the men and women are merely players. But to corre burae 


"i BoADICTrA, in her famous ſpeech at the head of her tr ops 


85 calls NERO, | in derifion, a fidler, and a ſtage player; wluch we knew | 


rf2. 
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If the Britons had any amuſements that bore a 
likeneſs to the drama before the Roman invaſion, 
that circumſtance completely overturned them by 
adding amuſements of a different complexion, which 


again were prevented from gaining ground from 


the perpetual wars in which they firſt Joſt their 


_ dignity as a nation, and afterwards degenerated 


into poverty and misfortune ; for the Romans hav- 
ing once made a complete conquelt of the iſland, 


W at 


9 : Cat Rs att 


he was. Ys! the e hs &ifſentions, alta 4 in | BniTars, to 
their licentious imitation of the vices of the Romans, diſſeminated 
by the jeſters and buffoons, whom ſhe calls Rome's inſtruments, 
„ and Britain's vipers. But for theſe,” ſays ſhe, © TiBekzus, 
though extremely coveteous, would have foregone his tribute; 
„ CLavpivs would been glad to have made peace; and NERO 5 
«would ſtill have followed his fiddling trade at home had not the 
5 4 gdiſcords of BRLITAIN been cauſed by his fiddlers here.” But, 
indeed, the whole of this ſpeech is not only full of eloquence but 
ecrudition, and plainly thews the knowledge and information of thoſe 
Druids from whom ſhe boaſted her education. Her noble, yet 
how feminine in her quoting the examples of SYMIRAMIS, of 
 AssYR1A, NiTocR1s, of BaByLoxn, Tour xis, of SCYTHIa, 
and CLEOPATRA, of EGYPT, as proofs that it may be neceſſary for 


women to command armies; but What does this prove in her ? 


That he, Briton as ſhe was, at that early period had ſtored her 
mind with learning: nay more, that theſe matters were underſtood 
by thoſe to whom the addreſſed them, etherwiſe her eloquence would 


have been uſeleſs, and her time thrown away. But this is corro- 
| borated i in an hundred inſtances, one of which is the conduct of Car. 

| RACTACUS, who, though king of a remote people trained only to 
arms, aſtoniſhed the Romans, when he was carried Captive to Ren * 
as much by his W 4a as by his lortizude. 
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they ſo neglected the means of its internal defence, 
that after the death of AcxicoLa, it became an 
_ eaſy conqueſt to the Picts and Scots, who were, at 


length, routed by VorTIGERN, when he called 
in the aſſiſtance of the Saxons who conquered 


BRITAIN, after it had been five hundred and twenty 
eight years governed by the Romans, and twenty- 
eight 5 85 after chat in a tate of complete 


: anarchy. 
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IV. 


C H AP, 


FROM TUB SAXON HEP FARCHY To THE NORMA 
CONQUEST. | 


— ——_— 


Aulnsr frequent gleams af; certain light, we mult 8 


ttill wander in the gloom of conjecture; yet, if 
our enquiries are no more than! ingenious, they may 
entertain even though they ſhould not convince; 
and it may be worth while to cheriſh probability on 
a theme in which we intereſt ourlelves, rather than 
let the whole fink. to oblivion. and fo withhold K 
clue from other enquirers, who ” being better in. 
formed may be more ſucceſoful. 


The queſtion i is whether or not it t be of any n mo- 
ment to know if the dramatic art exiſted at all in this 


country prior to the ſixteenth century, before which 
time it certainly attained no conſiderable degree of 
celebrity; but we are upon a ſubject i in its nature 
calculated to excite curioſity, and, I fear, if authors 


were precluded from exerciſing a little conjectural 


| ſpeculation, ancient hiſtory of every fort would be 
involved in a very inconvenient predicament ; its 
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whole foundation, ſandy as it is; being no more 
than tradition, 


From my own part Tam willing to believe, and 
1 think this inclination rational enough, that the 
only reaſon amuſements and their nature have never 
been faithfully recorded in this country is becauſe 
no actual government began to be ſeitled here till 
ALFRED; and that even his Jaws and regulations Sa 
were not permanendy carried into effect till king 
Joun. The hiſtory o of this kingdom beſore the 
conqueſt conſiſts of nothing more than a ſeries : on 
conflicting ſtruggles for power and authority. in the 


commemorating of which the hiſtorian naturally 


finds himſelf ſo involved and perplexed, that, had 


he the pen of Homer, he conld not give it in- 


genuity enough to deſcribe differently the various 
| battles he has to deplore, much leſs the different 
heroes who fell i in thoſe battles; and, admitting this, 
What accurate account can we expect of the ſub-⸗ 

jects of their relaxations whoſe occupations were 


reſtleſs ambition and deſtructive * 


Amuſements, nevertheleſs, they muſt have had ; 


it would be childiſh to deny it; and it is clearly 
within probability that, previous to the Roman con- 
gqueſt, theſe amuſements conſiſted of ſuch poetry 
” and 1 muſic | as they imbibed from the Greeks, as it 
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is evident that after the arrival of Tv Lius Caxsan 
they partook of the dramatic and other ſports and 
Es of the Romans. 


Afier theſe wanton plunderers had ſubdued this 


country, deſpoiled it, defaced it, and left no veſtiges 
of their inſatiable luſt of power but the miſeries 
cauſed by its ravages; they baſely forſook its de- 
fenceleſs inhabitants, now enervated by opprefſion, 
as a prey to the firſt band of inſurgents that might 
think proper to invade them. The land became a 
ſcene of blood-ſhed and confuſion; till, after a va- 
niet) of ſanguinary conflicts, it began to lift up its 
head and flatter itſelf with PERSIAN under the 
5 Saxon heptarchy. 


_ Doing all this while, however, neither poetry 


nor its attendant muſic llept. The only difference 
Was that groves and receſſes witneſſed thoſe numbers: 
and thoſe ſtrains, in terms and ſounds of complaint 
and lamentation, which before, in ſprightly and 
triumphant meaſure, had delighted courts and ani- 
mated armies. Its fire was ſmouldering among the 
1 embers, but not extinct. A remnant of the luck 
leſs Druids ſtill were ſcattered up and down, parti- 
cularly in Cal EDox IA. Theſe required neither 705 
| records for their poetry 1 nor notation for their muſic, 5 
Tradition ſupplied the matter and -memory 2 gave 16 
utterance. 8 
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Theſe, as the times became leſs furious, gra- 
qually emancipated from their hiding places; and 
as it had been long cuſtomary for every chief to 
have his bard, for what would have been Acait- 
LES without Howmts, the Saxon kings, in the 
' midſt of their reſtleſs content tions, by which they 
at length became united, glad enough to, lean to 
whatever might ſoften the horrors of war and intro- 
duce, even in the rudeſt ſtate, ſomething hike civk 
lization, encouraged theſe bards to ſing thoſe ex- 
ploits they had atchieved, or to invent for them attri- 
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butable atchievements to make them reſpected i in 3 
the eyes of their dependants, or elſe to ſtimulate 1 


them to great actions, and their dependants to an ad. *z 
miration of them, by the ſtories of kings and heroes : 
5 which for ages had Dorn handed down by tradition. 


Nor were V. ORTIGERN, and thoſe other Piles. — 
who after inviting the Saxons became their oppo- 
nents, more averle to liſten ta the poetry of the 
bard or the mulic of the harp. The carouſels wd- 1 
all the barbarous ſports which made up the cours 3 
plenieres of the French, immediately after the ex 
ſtinction of the Roman empire, no daubt pervaded 

BriTalx; and the Round Table, and the Tourna- 

, ments in the court of ARTUUR, which were exactly 
the French entre mets, give incanteltible proofs of this, 

Y vor- TE TT 
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— 


Ihe atcheivements of AxTaur were ſung by 
the bards, of whom MERLIN is ſaid to have been 
the chief and, 13 * 80 pee and come to 


1 1 Iz” SIEM i» "ITS * 7 +» 


* Theſe. ſongs were regellarly handed . by the bards to ona 
another. It is not queſtionable with me whether, in ſome of the old 


| ballads i in honour of the court of King ARTH UR, We may not have the 


matter, if not in ſome degree the very expreſſions, that were uttered _ 


In the preſence of that Prince, All the authors, who write moder- 7 
ately, ſpeaking of ARTHUR, give fairly to his fame every traceable 
part of his proweſs that can be reconciled to reaſon, but believe not 

„ the ſcandalous fables, Poetical fictions, and hyperbolical falſe. | 
mM hoods,” attributed to him by fanciful writers, In the ſame man- 
.- mar all reaſonable men, though they cannot conſent to the tables of 
| How, nor to the inventions of SOFHOCLES and EURIPIDES con- 
15 cerning the battle of 1Roy, do not deny that there were battles at 
TRoy, and that there were many valiant atchievements performed 
there. It has ever been the cuſtom of bards to call in invention 


whenever the recital of a ſimple ſtory was not ſufficiently poetical, 


and, therefore, though we cannot credit all that the Welch bards, 
who were accuſtomed to ſing to their harps at feaſts the noble deeds 
of their anceſtors, have ſaid of ARTHUR; yet, omitting all they 
have aſcribed to his conduct, attributable to ſupernatural agency, we 
cannot deny the ſubſtance of their ſong 1 in which they allow his ex. 
iſtence and great proweſs. I ſhall relate a remarkable though a well 
known proof that all the ſongs of theſe bards were not merely le. 
gendary. The burial place of ARTHUR had been for fix hundred 
years unknown. When HENRY the ſecond, and the firſt PLAN. 
'TAGENET, towards the end of his reign, was at PEMBROKF, he was 
_ entertained by ſome Welch bards who ſung the deeds of ARTHUR, 
In their ſongs were ſome obſcure expreſſions that related to his 
bur: gal, which, upon putting circumſtances together, convinced the . 
king and his courtiers, for it mentioned a church-yard in which tw — 
pyramids were ſtanding, that it muſt ſurely be at GLASTONBURY, 925 
in SOMERSETSHIRE, | Here hep reſolved to learch andy having 
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ALrRtD, we ſhall not only find him an excellent 
poet but an accompliſhed muſician ; and what won- 


der in a prince of his rare talents, who had been 
bred up at the court of Rows at a time when 
ITALY grew celebrated for poetry and muſic; more 
than a hundred years after CHAR LEMAGNE had 
gleaned in that country the materials to found an 
academy in his own, and only a hundred and about 
| fifteen years before that very Gui po ARETINE, who 
is falſely ſaid to have invented muſic, though it muſt. 
be truly acknowledged that he was of very conſi- 
derable advantage to it as far as relates to meaſure 


and . 


; | 


But vat need to go ſo forward as ALFRED, of 
even ARTHUR, to ſhew when poetry and muſic 


were known in BrITAIN ? Did not another Prince 


io early as the third century, ſing the wars of the 


Scotch and the Iriſh with all the beauty and majeſty 
of Homzr? Where can you find among the Greeks 


cauſed the ground to be dug up they found at the depth of ſeven _ 
feet a ſtone. with an inſcription which convinced them their ſearch _ 
would not be in vain. They perſevered and found ARTHUR and his 
queen, both of whom were atterwards entombed in GLASTONBURY 
church, and a croſs of lead, as it was taken off the ſtone with the 
inſcription, was to be ſeen in the Regiſtry of that church till the 
ſuppreſſion of that and many other 35 ous * in the reign | 


HENRY the erghth, 
c 8 2 
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more picture, more dignity, more pathos, than in 
the writings of Oss1AN, the ſon of Fincar? Are 
not thoſe poems full of matter that relate to times 
long before they were written? And are they not 
replete with that Grecian ſweetneſs and ſublimity ſo 
Vell known to the Druids, and fo well imparted in 
the education of their Princes? Nay, are they not 


full of thoſe greciſms with which the Druids im- 5 


proved the Celtic tongue; and, finally, are not 
many of them written in dialogue, and, therefore, 
perfectly dramatic. Re. 


As to AxTHUR, the Knights Companions of the 
| Round Table were warriors and poets ; ſo were 


| thoſe of RAIMOND BERENGER, | in PrROVENCE, to : 


| whom they have been often compared; and, ſo com- 1 
8 pletely has it been ſettled that the amuſements in 
; Britain and thoſe in PROVENCE were exactly the 
ſame, that the only diſpute, a matter of no moment 
to us, has been which has boaſted the pre- eminence; 
in point of time certainly thoſe in BRITA LIN, for 
Auraun lived ſeven hundred years before BER.“ 
kENOGER. I do not effect to deny that the accounts 
of the provincial poets are full of contradiction 
and liable to particular objection, but this is rather 
an eſtabliſhment of the general fact; for, as we 


f know of the dramatic entertainments of GREECE 


and Row Ez and above all that Rome ſwarmed with 
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mimes and actors of moſt extraordinary merit at the 


time of the diſſolution of the empire, it is im- 
poſſible but that they ſpread themſelves wherever 
they could find an alylum, and that, having an im- 
mediate intercouſe with ENGLAND they viſited us 


as well a as their neighbours. 


From ARTHUR to ALFRED, by which time 
upwards of three hundred years had elapſed, and 


| the different kingdoms of the Saxon heptarchy were 


_ conſolidated into one ſtate, amuſements, except 
ſuch as ſtimulated heroes to great actions, of courſe 


waited on occaſion, and could not be encouraged ; 


but, during thoſe intervals when peace gave pauſe 
to the tuba recta * and the tympanum, and wel- 
Y comed the harp and the ribible, during theſe oc- 
caſions, we hear variouſly of the progreſs of muſic 
which was, according to circumſtances, lilenced for 


a time in different counties. 


St. Aus rix , Who it has been ſaid brought choral 4 


* 


: * we. —— 


0»: Iti is curious ; enough t to . that the mids recta, a kind of 15 
5 33 trumpet, is without heſitation ſaid to be the two trumpets of 
ſilver which Mosks was commanded to make in the Wilderneſs. 8 
Was certainly very ancient and retained its original form in the ſix- | 
teenth century. Ina picture at WINDSOR, repreſenting an interview 


between ARDRES and Gu15NE8, | are a ef like the 
 tubare recta. 5 | 
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246 THE STAGE, 


muſic into ENGLAND, certainly to make his miſſion | 
more welcome, the purport of which was to con- 
vert the Saxons to Chriſtianity, brought with him 
forty Monks, the greateſt part of whom were fingers; 


and, ſo well did Pope Gxtcory know that this 


was the beſt medium through which he could effect 
his purpoſe, that a ſucceſſion of ſingers came over, 
among whom was one of the molt celebrated in 
Ixrarx *. 


All this wall abundantly prove, for i it is ſeriouſly 


wrong to inſtance too much extraneous matter, that 
Aro opened his eyes in a country where muſic _ 
was well known and generally practiſed, and with 
this pleaſant circumſtance he ſeems to have been 
particularly delighted; for, when he was ſent very 
voung to the court of Rows, he omitted no op- 


* b A _ a 


We find that the Englith Ia! Y, in the ſeventh century, was the 


county of Kxx r. The clergy made muſic their ſtudy, and dilleminated 
the know ledge of it among the laity. We have the authorities of 
__ HortinsHep and B EDE, that they ſung in the churches the Grego- 
rian chant which we have been told by VoLTAIRE was not improved 
upon in France till LutLy, The Lvr.ty of KenT at that time 
was one PUTTa, who was ſo little an OzrHcvs to ETHELRED, 
king of the Mercians, when he invaded Kenr, that he was obliged. 
to obtain a privilege from the bithop of Mrxcia to go about and 
teach muſic to ſuch as would learn it, and get companions to en- 
' vertain the great for hire. Here we have fairly the roubadours 
in EnGLan D, and in the — century too. 
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portunity of improving himſelf in more arts than 


the art of reigning, among which poetry and muje 
ſeem to have been his favourites; and, though his“ 
literary productions conſiſt of many volumes, yet 
muſic was certainly his darling ftudy. Bait, 
5 SpPELMAN, and others, tell us that he moſi induftri- 
ouſly encouraged muſic throughout the kingdom; 
that he invited muſicians into the country, and par- 


5 ticularly one GrIMBALD, of whom the French 
Writers have ſpoken very warmly. This mulician 


had been uſeful to ALFRED in his way to Roms, 
and he was treated very honourably at the court of 


that monarch whole entertainments be regulated. 


1 cannot now hes denied that ſome of thoſe . 
amuſements muſt have been dramatic, at leaſt as 
much as any of the maſques and interludes which 
were written by BEN Jon „o, and performed in 
the court of queen ELIZABETH; for, if they were 
merely choral what had che gs to do with them? 

And how could they be any other than works of 
fancy and variety when the king himſelf was the 
| beſt harper in the band, as it evidently turned out 

£ afterwards when he allumed the form of a common 
minſtrel in the Daniſh camp, where he muſt have , 

conformed himſelf to the perlonating every kind of 

character to avoid detection, lince he remained 
many days and was obliged 0 conciliate favour from 
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the loweſt to the higheſt, | in the character of a 
| vagabond and a hireling. | | 


From the moment ALFRED ſat down in pro- 
found peace and perfect ſecurity, he with the moſt 
indefatigable induſtry began to extend civizilation, 
and to make his name as famous for arts as it had 
been for arms. He found qhis ſubjects, in conſe- 
quence of ſuch a ſucceſſion of ſtruggles, ſunk into 
the groſſ eſt, ignorance and barbariſm, He, there- 
fore, as we have ſeen, invited celebrated fcholars 
from all parts of Eu ROE, and became himſelf the 


ſtimulus for their education. He was a very vo- 


luminous author, and he ſanded the Vniverbty 
of Ox rob, or at leaſt reſtored it, where every 
| Hterary and muſical ſtudy were encouraged. The 
arts flouriſhed under him. He became their natural 
and acknowledged patron. The trees and ſtones 
followed bim like another Orrarus; and, as Au- 
sus rus ſaid he found Rom E brick and left it marble, N 
fo ALFRED might have ſaid he found Ex Li 
timber and left it brick and lone; which for the 
f country and the time was a proportionable i improve 
ment. Not only the neceſſaries but the luxuries 
of life were now enjoyed by the Britons, for which, 
voyages were made even to the Mx DITERANIAN 
and other ports; but nothing ſatisfied him ſo much 
the cultivation of the politer arts. A writer {ays, 5 
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whom Artrrrn well knew and encouraged, that 


a great City ſhould not only be commodious and 
*& ſerious, but alſo. merry and ſportful *;” and this 


is afterwards quoted by Firzsreenstn after the 


Roman conqueſt v when he ang of the drama at 
that time. | 


PE FRED tranſlated from the Greek and thus 
knew SoexocLEs and EURI?P1DES, ARISTOPHANES 
and MEN AN DER ft, and, therefore, with his accom- | 
pliſhed knowledge muſt have been, a. correct dra- 

- i matic critic. As this i is true, and as all authors have 
been laviſh in the praiſe of his own. poetry and 

muſic, and, indeed, whenever a prince has been held 

up as an example for the world's imitation AtratD 
has been the darling theme, it cannot be queſtioned 
that he made it his ſtudy to procure inoffenſive 
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In one of his acts there are theſe words : We will and com- | 
; 80 mand that all freemen of our Kingdom, poſſeſſi ing two hides of 
e land, ſhall bring up their ſons in learning till they be fifteen Fears 
« of age; at leaſt ſo that they may be trained to know Gop, to be 55 
„ men of underſtanding, and to live happily ; for of a man that is 


| born free and yet illiterate, we repute no otherwiſe than of a beaſt, 
- a brainleſs bady, and a very lot. . | | 


+ ALFRED delighted in aiding: Tables, [particularly thoſe of : 


Aso0e, that inſtruction might be conveyed through the medium of 


allegory, Is it poffible the drama could eſcape this great judge of 


or human mind as a vehicle for teaching ſocial duty. 
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amuſements for the leiſure hours of his people, that 


ſo their minds might more willingly embrace ſuch 
uſeful purſuits as in following the example of 
their king, might worthily ſecure that peace and hap. 
pineſs which, not more the greatneſs than the cu]. 
tivation of his mind, had, after ſo many ſevere 
conflicts and fluctuating viciſſitudes, ſo nobly eſta- 


bliſhed“ * 


— 


5 1 hook reſiſt my inclination to olive an obvious remark 
which by the writers of all countries has been overlooked whenever 


they have ſupported the cauſe of the drama. In EN GNA ND it may 
i: YO proceeded from indifference, which, however, I ſhall not caval 
for it is at laſt for the public to judge how far the antiquity ve 


x theatre is an object worthy of conſideration. My remarks may 
be thought futile, and thoſe reſearches which I may fancy meritorious 


may be conſidered as impertinent and irrelevant. I am in for it, 
however, and hope to be pardoned if I endeavour to clinch every 
nail I can, The obſervation I allude to is, that nobody ſince Hesron 


has refuſed unequivocally to accord the province of tragedy to 


. MELPOMENE, and of comedy to THALIa. Ihe Muſes were fa. 


bulous divinities of the heathens, WhO certainly knew nothing 


more of them than their ſtatues created by fancy. Of theſe —_ 
nally there were but three. Theſe preſided over meditation, me- 
5 mory, and ſinging, which laſt taken in its extended ſenſe means re- | 
cording. At length a ſculptor, pleaſed like PROMETHEUS with his 


employment, made nine ſtatues inſtead of three, and they were all 
placed in the Temple of Ar oll o.  Hxs1@p gave to them their 


names and their attributes, on which account, probably, it is ſaid he 
| was perſonally acquainted with the Muſes, This was about three 


thouſand years ago; the fact has never been diſputed ; and, how 


| ever, there may have been trifling variations from it, however the 
provinces of Carliore, L and | URANIA may have been ex- 
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After the death of AL TRE D, the liberal arts, 
and of courſe the ſtage, very ſoon received a violent 
check, and thoſe improvements, which had been 
made in every branch of ſtudy during the laſt three 
years, the only period i in the reign of ALFRED that 


— 


=, * 


changed or blended together by literary cavil, however POLYHYMNtA 


may have been ſometimes the muſe of muſic, ſoinetimes of dance, and 
ſometimes of rhetoric, however TERPSICHORE may, according to 


dome, have preſided over the harp, and to others over dancing, or, in 
mort, however different authors may have wreſted authorities to their 


on purpoſes by changing the attributes of thoſe mules it was their 


ambition to invoke, no one attempt has been made to deprive Mi- 
POMENE and THALI1A of the ſole and excluſive poſſeſſion reſpectively 


of tragedy and comedy. This admitted muſt it not have been fa- 


miliar to every writer ſince Hzs10D what the dramatic art actually 
is and was? Nay, before Hes10D; for how could he have given 


them ſupremacy over an art that was not in exiſtence? We cannot 
reject this unleſs we reject the ancients altogether; and, if we per- 
mit their heroes to have invoked Mars and Bellona, that great 


actions might be atchieved we muſt permit their poets to have in- 
DP voked the muſes that great actions might be recorded; and, as this 


has never been ſo effectually done as through the medium of the 
5 theatre, can any writer, ancient or modern, have beca ig rnOTant ot all 
the rEquilites of an art {© known, ſo acknowledged, and ſo defined. 


: ALFRED knew this art. He knew the truth of every word here 
ritten. Will it then be eaſily credited that he did not encourage that 
| remembraacer of fame to which ſo many heroes had 'been. indebted 5 
for the perpetuation of their glory: It cannot be believed ; and the 


only reaſon why we are ignorant zit this minute of the nature of what 


the dramatic amuſements then were is the indifference with which all 


the Englith chroniclers, as well as thoſe whoſe works have been their 

ſource of intelligence, have treated a ſubject on which they have ſel. 

dom touched, uulef> when it has involved ſome more important object, 

and then they have ſcarcely * to afford it particu ir notice. 35 
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the kingdom enjoyed profound peace, for want of 
ſuch a patron were neglected. EDWARPD's quarrels 
with ETH:LwALD engroſſed his attention too much 
to give any object place in his mind but arms. Had 
ALrRed's ſecond fon, EryerwarD, who inherited 
his father's genius for letters, ſucceeded him, tis 
very probable the dramatic art might then have 
been aſcertained. He, however, whatever his in- 
clination might be, found it probably very difficult 
to. eſtabliſh the arts in fo turbulent a reign under ſo 
turbulent a king; he, therefore, retired and ſpent 


a ſhort life in various e and 1 in en Phi- . 


gy and ++ 
Arn ELSTAN was 2 king 25 little Hikely to pro- 
mote the arts as Epwary. He had foreign and 
domeſtic enemies; ; and, in ſpight of all his efforts, 
licentiouſneſs grew to ſuch an intolerable height that 
 EpaunD, bis ſucceſſor, who thought he ſhould. 
put a ſtop to it by extending the rigour of the penat 8 
laws, was maſſacred for his pains by a thief. En- 
| RED, who was little more than a Regent, and who 


| ſuffered himſelf in the moſt turbulent times to be 


blindly led by Duxsrax, by which means the 
| monks ruled the kingdom, and would have turned 


it into a papal province had he not died, gave alſo 


poor encouragement to the arts. There are, never- 
theleſs, many reaſons to ſuſpect that during this and 
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the preceding reign the myſteries, or perhaps miracle- 
plays, which will be fully deſcribed hereafter, origi- 
_ nated, or rather were revived, for it is nnn, 


to lay: when vu: ae 


Before Dower; the Kg were NY 
| prieſts. They had the education of youth and 
taught in families as well as in ſchools; and we 
have always found, that in order to enforce edu- 
cation, ſomething in the nature of theſe miracle 


plays was performed, in which there had been per- 


petually a contention between the prieſts and the 
lay brothers. It is, therefore, very probable that, 5 
when DonsTan in the plenitude of his power 
_ eſtabliſhed the benedictine order, and endeavoured 
to render every thing completely eccleſiaſtical, theſe 
plays performed by the ſecular monks were put 
down, or rather ſuſpended, in one form or another; 
for, as many of thele lay brothers did nothing more 
than become monks under monaſtic reſtriction, it is 5 
very unlikely, though the place of action might be 
altered, that the farce itſelf did not go on; eſpe- 
cially as St. DunsTan himſelf was a very good 
actor, particularly in pantomime, witneſs the un- 
merciful. manner in | which be took the devil by the 


nole. 


> 1 is alſo difficult to diſbelieve that the pranks 
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-DunsTaAN played poor Epw, and the wanton and 


unmanly indignities which through him were offered 
to his innocent and lovely queen, could have paſſed 
without comment; eſpecially as in ſpight of his 


power he had not yet extirpated the ſecular clergy, 
who were both able and willing. for the ſake of de- 
cency, and in juſtice to their injured king, to ex- | 
pole ſuch inſolence and rapacity ; and that they did 
expoſe it by ſome means of this kind is not at 
al! improbable, when we know that not more 


than eighty years afterwards, as we ſhall ſee in its 


place, a play was introduced in the common ſports 


of the people in derilion of HARDICANUTE'S 


coronation -. „„ 


5 —__ - . FTI 


— — 


» Various ether curious tels! are Miated of this holy whociite; „ 


among theſe his miracle by which he wholly got rid of the ſecular 
55 prielts ; is not amiſs. Aſter a variety;of warm diſputes, in which the 


laiety were ſometimes victorious and ſometimes the clergy, it was 
agreed to refer every thing to a ſolemn inveſtigation in a Synod to be 
held in WIL TSUIRKE. This Synod being met and the controverſy 
propounded, the parties addreſſed each other in a ſtrain of the bit- 
tereſt juvective; till, as they w ere on the point of proceeding from 


words ro hows the floor .of the room, which was an upper apart- 
ment, gave way and came to the ground with the greateſt violence; 
in conſequence of Which many limbs were broken, and ſome lives 


loſt. The poſt, however, on which DUNSTAN's chair was placed 
ſtood firm, by w hich means he eſcaped the fate of the reſt. This 
was conſidered as A miracle in favour of the monks, and the ſecular 
clergy of courſe loſt their cauſe. He alſo played another prank. 


with a poſt; which, ſtarting from its ſituation, had very nearly 


cftrozed d 4 wholo bu. td: IT. By on ily, however, making the ſign r 
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 EpcaR, whoſe own ſtory, including bis mars 
riage with ELIRI DA after the murder of her huſband, GL 
has been more than once made the ſubject of a plays 


is known to have countenanced magnificient ente 


| tainments, and, therefore, he no doubt encouraged 


plays. Tis hardly to be ſuppoſed that he, whom 
the monks permitted to practice evey ſcandalous 
and treacherous art while they called him the moſt 
perfect of mankind, had not his minſtrels to feed his 
IIis carrying off the nun, which the prieſis 
piouſly permitted, and his breach of hoſpitality, by 
means of which his miſtreſs, ELLE DA, was palined 35 
upon him, are of too romantic a caſt uot to have 
called for celebration ; belides he notoriouſly ſuf- 


vanity. 


fered his people to take, in every thing, their on 


courſe; by which means, though his own reigh was 
undiſturbed, the conſequences fell heavy on his 


1 


a 8 upon it with his finger, it refurned very e to its 8 ace, 


and the building became again ſecure. But why ſhould we wonder 


that he was ſo expert at thoſe wooden mir acles when his very harp 
would work miracles of itſelf; for while it played at his command 
: ſeveral hymns untouched by any human hand, the Virgin Max 
Then for angels, he had 5 
them of all deſcriptions for his familiar acquaintance, and thus by 
their aſſiſtance he had it ſo comp letely in his power to reſiſt the devil, 
that in all manner of ſhapes he whipt him away with thongs and 


| condeſcendingly came and ſung to it. 


cords; nay, when he came to him iu the form of a woman, he 


pinched him by the noſe with a pair of red hot tongs, that by dei. 


troy ing his beauty there might be no motive lelt for temptat.on. 
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fucceſſor, the unfortunate ED WAR D, whoſe unquiet 


reign was terminated by his ſtepmother, Er RDA, 


who cauſed him to be afſlafhnated that ſhe might 


7 place her own fon, ETHELAED, upon the throne. | 


Erneiard, the offspring of ingratitude, pro- 


: fligacy, and murder, ſpoke his origin in all his 
actions; in conſequence of which, diflention, folly,” 


and vice ſtalked through the kingdom, and were 


no doubt reflected by ſatire's mirror. Owing ta 


this the Danes grew ſo powerful that, when ED 


MUND IRONSIDE ſucceeded to the defence of he 
8 kingdom, | he had Farcely a Naa, eb to defend. 


ErRELRED Was eher Ne RO to Bairarx. 


He bribed the Danes many times to retire, who al- 
ways returned in exultation. He permitted eontinu- 
1 ally a Daniſh army in the kingdom, and thereby ſub- 
jected it to a thraldom ſuch as it had experienced in 
| the hands of the Romar is at the time of BoaDicta. : 
The ſame rapacity, the ſame profligacy, the ſame” 
8 infamy prevailed. Alarmed, therefore, for the con- 
ſequence, and adviſed by EvpRick, with whom 
he is laid to have {ſhared ſome of the money the 
people gave to bribe the Danes, he cauſed a general 
mallacre of them throughout the kingdom. 


Fhis of courle rouſed the Daues, who breaking 
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through all treaties, came ſo powerfully upon him, 


that he firſt retired to Normandy, but returned 


upon the death of Swzyx, who had ads tho 
a Engl crown {1x weeks. een et ee 


} 


Ernzlx £D's imbecility, cowardice; and folly, 
ny had by this time made him an object of 


deteſtation to his ſubjects; and he finiſhed an ins 
glorious reign, in the midſt of difficulties, which his 


fon Epmuno vainly ſtruggled with great courage 


and perſeverance to diſſipate; till, after a ſingle 


- combat between EpmunN D and CN UTE, which was 
adviſed by the very Eprick who had been the 
paralite of ETHELRED, and who afterwards mur- 
dered EDU o to preſent Can UTE with his bead, 


5 the kingdom was by agreement divided 1 in two. 5 


"During: all theſe contentions we "hone 5 ſports 
but nothing more. The prieſts ſeem to have been 
ſilent. 1 ſhall, therefore, urge no further proha- 
bilities of the exiſtence of interludes, or other dra- 
malic amuſements at that time than the proofs which 
will be preſently. advanced that they were wel. 


195 known at the death of Hanble— AN UTE. 


4 


N The reign | 8 rr, | which entirely 
in e Jarring opinions, he al all times em- 
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bracing that conduct moſt likely to contiliate the 


affection of the people, was certainly favourable to 
amuſements. He built. churches, endowed mo- 


naſtries, and appointed revenues for the celebration 


of maſs. Nay, he made a pilgrimage to Roux, 
from whence it would have been uſeleſs to return 
' without ſomething to inſtruct and amuſe. Theſe arts, 
which he uſed to flatter his ſubjects were returned 
Vith the groſſeſt adulation; this gave riſe to the 
well known ftory of his reproving the tide in the 
| preſence of his courtiers. The nation, however, 
was immerſed in barbariſm ; and, though he was 
greatly eſteemed for his power and his virtues, he 
| ſucceeded but little in poliſhing the manners of his 
: ane, 


Hao. o, whatever improvements CAN ur had 


been able to make, ſoon overturned them. As if 
conſcious of a very ſhort reign, he introduced- diſſi- 
pation more than enough into it for a long one. It 

is not eaſy to ſay whether he or his brute of a bro- 
ther vas the moſt diſſolute and contemptible. One 

| lived hated and diſpiſed three years, and the other 
but two. The firſt died a prey to remorſe for 


treachery towards ALFRED, a deſcendant of the 


Saxon kings, and- the murder of him and his fol- 
| lowers; and the other expired amidſt his veanry 
. revels throu gh plenitude and drunkenneſs. ; 


RE STAGE. 


We have upon this occaſion clearly a proof of 
the exiſtence of plays and interludes; for Harxvi- 
cf , was held in ſueh contempt by his ſubjects, 
that a play was written after his death in derifion, 
and it for a long time was gn performed oy 
N the wo of Hock pe Ag e e e ONE A 


— 


FTheſe annual fports, of which this play made a part, and which 


were continued by the Engliſh fo long that they are not wholly un- 

known even, at this day, have a very early origin. If we trace bull. 
| bateing to its ſource, throwing at cocks on Shrove Tueſday, or any 
other of thoſe diverſions which have been long ſanctioned by time, 


ve {Hall find they all originated from eonimemorating ſome national | 


; event. This we are at preſent {peaking of was imitated from the 
Fugalia; A feaſt celebrated among the Romans in memory of the 
expulſion of the kings, and the aboliſhing the monarchical govern- 


ment, originally inſtituted under the title of the Regifugium, and 
held on the twenty- fourth of February, on account of the Tarquins 
flying from Rot on that day. There have been many diſputes as 
to whether theſe two words mean the ſame thing; the meaning of 
ane of them is pretty obvious; but St. AvevsTine ſays that in 
true fugalia all decency and modeſty were baniſhed, which clearly 


ſhews the two feaſts to be ſimilar. Certainly the Romans had not more 


reaſon to rejoice at the expulſion of the Tarquins than the Englith 
bad at the expulſion of the Danes; and the ſports on Hock Holi- 
day, or Hoke-day, which certainly was a ſolemn feſtival inſtituted at 
nic death of HarpicanuyPe, when the Engliſh were for ever re. 
Leaſed from the wanton iiJults and boundleſs exactions of him and 
His countrymen, are a politive proof that the inhabitants of this 


8 country were not ignorant of thoſe amuſements which made up 


upon public occaſions the pleaſure of the Romans, among which 
tomething theatrical was always introduced. Hoke-day is known = 
as a law term, and agnifies a certain period which, indeed, was the 
iecoud Tpeld: ay after Eater week, when rent — due. There 
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260 Tus $TAGE. 

From this time forward-we ſee by every ſymptom 
that the Engliſh encouraged interludes of various 
kinds. EDowWARD the Confeſſor, who reſtored the 
Saxon line, having but ſlender and diſtant pretenſions 


io the crown, and having been bred up in the court 
of Nok MAN D, introduced F rench manners, and, I 


therefore, facilitated the conqueſt. At no period 


of the werld were there ſtronger contentions for 
1 5 pre- eminence in mulic than at this. BrRNO, Ab- 

bot of Ricutxov, Obo, of Crunnr, Gar- 

FURIUS, GLAREANUS, and ten or twelve „ 
writers, whole names are now. before me, give us 
long accounts of this emulation which prevailed 
both in Ir AL and in Francs. The Abbays, of 
CoxgIE, of Ruklus, and of CLux1, were the 
great ſeminaries for muſical inftruction in France. 
To thele, young monks were ſent from ENGLAN D 5 
to be unge * Rent DAuxAAx, Wioknie, 


— 


— coed 


18 3 tenure af this kind by which 3 college at orten 1 
hold lands in HAursH IRE. As to the term hocking, it was no 
more than this: Beſore the ſpectators arrived at the place where this 
play and theſe ſports were to be performed they were obliged to paſs ” 
a rope extended acroſs the road ; which, upon their paying money, 
Was let down to give them a ſafe and an eaſy paſſage. If they re. 
fuſed to pay, it was kept up to hurt their ſkins and reſiſt their coming 
| forward. Hoke-day money, or Hoke-tueſday money, all authors 
agree was a tribute anciently paid the landlord for giving his tenants 
and his bondmen leave to celebrate Hock-day, or Hoke.day, | in me. 
| wen of the Seen of the Danes. 


THE STAGE: as 


biſhop of METZ, NorRkER LE BEGUE, and others, 


Who were not only famous muſicians but celebrated 


writers; till, at length, about the time of the 
conqueſt of ENGLAND, appeared Guido Art- 
IE, who, though he invented nothing of muſic 
itſelf, ſo regulated it and reduced it to practiſe, 


that the art certainly benefited greatly oy his im- 


„ 8 . A 


8 This being the caſe, and French manners being 
every day introduced into ENGLAND, at the very 


moment too when the troubadours with their ſir- 


ventes and tenſons were overrunning NORMANDY, | 
is it poſlible to deny that interludes, ſatires, and 


farces, of ſome deſcription, were known at that 
time in Ex GLAND? Here then we will halt; for as 


Hako D who, if he could be ſaid to have reigned, 
was merely an uſurper, nothing more can be traced 


of a new complexion to prove the fact which I am 


So ſtriving to eſtabliſh, and which I have no doubt, by 55 
the corroboration of future circumſtances, will be 


made perfectly clear. 


* We ſhall hereaftcr have good opportunity to ſhew that ED. 
WARD the Confeſſor tolerated dramatic entertainments, and parti- 


_ cularly at CHesSTER, and at COVENTRY, where nn, * 
as en were San performed. | 
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0917 1 OA, v. 


| FROM rug NORMAN CONQUEST. To EDWARD THE 


TAI. 


— — 
— 


Wer: are now come to a x period when it will be 
Tels difficult to aſcertain the true nature of thoſe 
dramatic entertainments which were performed early 
in ExdlAx D. The turbulent diforders that had 
fo long convulſed the kingdom having been in great 
meaſure ſhook off at the conqueſt, amuſements, 
which no doubt had been at different intervals al- 
| xernately diſcontinued and renewed, began to be 


eſtabliſhed upon a more permanent footing. It alſo 


became more an objeet to authors to notice them; 
and, owing to this, we thereabout begin to get cer- 
main intelligence that various dramatic pieces were 
exhibited, and in particular myſteries, ſuch as we 
bave ſeen, though at a much later date, fo anxiouſly 
followed i in FRANCE. / 4 eb: 1h tie 


The Norman conqueſt 1 Was effected in 1686: 


and, not more than thirty-ſeven years afterwards, 
{4 the priory. of St. B B. ART nor o,f, in Smithfield, 
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was erected by a man of the name of RARER E. 
who was called the King's Minſtrel, and whoſe 
monument is now to be ſeen in that church in the 
north {ide of the chancel. This man kept a com- 
pany of fidlers ; and, be ſo inſinuated himſelf into 

the: good. graces of Heway the firſt early in that 
reign, that he gained from the king the manor of 
Ator, | in HEnTFORDSHIRE, where, going from 
one extreme to another, he became religious and 7 
was 5 the firlt prior i in his c own priory * 


9 — —— 


— — rg a 

. A dT AD EEE IR 

A 8 EEE 
— 


— 
— F< 
— 


As this priory, which, Was 470 by Hy - 
the eighth, was erected i in 1103, and afier RARE 
* bad run his career as a minſtrel, it cannot be denied 5 
that minſtreſly had been long well known and in 
5 great repute ZE It mult have taken him lome ä 
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* 101 18 ; not alba that 3 ſhould "OP a favourite in ak 
| court of HENRY, who loved the arts, and who from his genius and li- 
terary merit obtained the title of Beauclerc, or the Scholar. Galantry _ 
woas the characteriſtic of his court; and, ſo greatly did he befriend 
toleration, that he was the firſt king who granted the city of London 
à charter, which laid the foundation of their privileges, and may. be 
_ conſidered as the origin of Englith freedom, + Nt 
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| + Leſt a employment of minſirel ſhould be ied as merely 5 
that of a fidler, let it be once for all recollected that we have botli | 
Erench and Latin authorities to the contrary. It is derived in the _ if 
French from Meneftrier, which title diſtinguiſhed all the proviacial „ I 
poets whom, as we have ſeen, were actors, and the monkiſh hiſtorians 
theinſelves never delignate them but by the word Mimus, or Hiſtrio, 
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to have made his fortune ; and then that profeſſion 
mult have been pretty well reſpected by which a 


man could honeſtly make a fortune at all. But 


comments will become every moment more unne- 
ceſſary, for we mall ſoon have facts to bear out our 
argument. F SL)! = 


. bile RakERE at the N of: his company was 


making bis fortune by the interludes, which his en- 


tertainments certainly were, the prieſts, who allo, 


| perhaps, wiſhed to make fortunes, were very buſy 
5 2 their ausm pes to eſtabliſh the e, In the 


nç̃ 8 7 * 


| or Freulator, or Hes other expretlk jon which ſign! Gen geſture. It 


was in this capacity they were received into the preſence of the great, 


| and it is very ſtriking that they certainly were with both friends 


and enemies a privitedged people; for, when ALFRED allumed this 
character in the camp of the Danes, they muſt have known him to be 


a Saxon, but, being a minſtrel they gave him an honourable reception; 
and this fact cannot be got over; for it is not enough to ſay that 
_ ALFRED, being a highly n character, might, per haps, | 
have paſſed for a Dane; becauſe a Daniſh chief, about ſixty years 
_ afterwards in the face of this fact of ALFRED'S having betrayed the 
Daniſh camp, made ule of the ſame ſtr atagem to ſurprize the camp 
of the Saxons in the reign of ATHELSTAN, Minſtrels, therefore, 


were certainly an improvement of the mimes and hiſtrions of the 


| Romans; and their entertainments were the farces that were per-. 
formed in all countries, and as perfectly dramatic as any of the 
maſques in the reign of EL1ZABETH, or the drolls at BARTHoO1, OMEW | 
Fair, w hich place after all might have been Ran ERL“ s ſcene of action, 
eſpecially as he choſe Smithfield to finiſh his career, w where, that he | 
might not deviate, he till continued! in the character of an actor. 1 
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eleventh century, and if early in the eleventh cen- 
tury, before the conqueſt, Gzxrrro1, a French 
monk came over here and was made Abbot of St. 
AlLBANs. This monk, being intruſted with the edu- 
cation of y6uth, made his ſcholars act this kind of 
tragedies, one of which was called The Miracles 4 
St. Catlierine. 


The different accounts of this man, and this fact, 
agree ſo perfectly that it will be worth while to 
dwell on the ſubject a little longer. GEPRO, a 
Norman by birth, as we are told by French and 
Engliſh authors, was ſent over by Abbot RIcHARD 
to undertake the direction of the ſchool at St. Ar- 
BAN s. He arrived too late and went to DunsTa- 
BIE, Where he taught in the Abbey, and ſet about 
performing this miracle play there. He afterwards 
got into the ſituation originally intended for him, 
and his ſcholars at St. ALBANS, acted this and, 
. doubileſs, other entertainments of the ſame nature, 
for which purpoſe the ſacriſtan lent them copes 


from the neighbouring Abbey, at St. Ar BAN ITY to 
dreſs their Characters. 


8 8 thinks that this 1 was an 
attempt towards the revival of dramatic entertain- 


5 ments all over EUROPE. Nothing can be ſtronger 
vor. „ k 5 | 
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266 THE STAGE. 


than this. We have ſeen that the prieſts in Fx AN r 


performed ſacrilgeous farces full of the groſſeſt in- 


delicacy, and ſo offenſive againſt religion and all de- 


cency, that CHarLEMAGNE was obliged to ſup- 
preſs them in the eighth century. A period more 
than a hundred years before ALT RED. Does it not 
appear very feaſible then that they had been known 
here? Might not ETHELRED, an honeſt heathen, 
| have been ſhocked at the ſhameful mummery of 


the chriſtian prieſts, and, therefore, have put 


down Porræ and his followers? Who certainly 
| underſtood the trade of acting, Otherwiſe they 
would not have ſtrolled about aſterwards as trou- 
badours. N . 


St. Ausrix by hs ſame ken might have in- 


troduced ſome irregularities into this kingdom, eſ- 
pecially as many of his monks were Italian lingers, 


a deſcription of characters which even to this mo- 


ment have never been remarkably celebrated for 
having imported much virtue among us. It muſt 
, be recollected that he came here with extreme re- 
luctance, the feelings of the Saxon heathens having 
rather revolted at the Devil's dances performed in 
the churches, which St. AUSTIN with all his ſanctity, 
perhaps, was not able wholly to ſuppreſs; to which 155 
: ſuppoſition his having previouſly determined to gain 
their hearts by tickling their ears rather than ap- 
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pealing to their underſtandings, lends great pro- 


5 bability. 


The idea of L'ExTANT, therefore, that Gee- 
' FROT'S miracle play, or plays, for it is very unlikely 


that he performed but one, was a revival of thoſe 
entertainments is very fair. They had been, not 


only in ENGLAND and in FRANCE but all over 


Ebook, at different times, according as they con- 
formed to deceney and morality, or grew into li- 


centiouſneſs, permitted and ſuppreſſed. Nothing, : 
therefore, can be more probable than that they had 
undergone an interdiction about the time of the 
conqueſt, either for improper cond: ict, or owing 
to the troubles of the times, and that GErfeRO!, a 
Norman, came over with the Normans and revived 
an amuſement which he thought would be welcome 
to a people who withed for a little relaxation after 


the convullions the kingdom had ſuſtained. 


Srepar EN, who ſame never to have had that 
truncheon out of his hand which was his ovly 


weapon of defence when he was dethroned, had 
virtue enough to have promoted the arts; but, 
owing to the turbulence of the nobles, who looked 
with a jealous eye on that freedom which Henry 
| bad granted the people, his efforts at civilization 


were like a whiſper in a tempeſt, | 
— _— * * 
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But this was not the caſe with Hewzv the ſe- 
ond, his ſucceſſor, who, being ſole monarch of 
ENGLAND, and poſſeſſor of more than a third of 
FRANCE, did not fail to tranſplant here thoſe amuſe- 


ments which were then the delight of the Continent. 
Nor was BzcxEtr any more behind hand with him 

than Worsty with HEN R the eighth, for he paſſed : 

: through a variety of profligate pleaſures before he 

wore ſackcloth next his ſkin, and Oy walhed the 
feet of thirteen * 35 


The unbridled gallantry af Hs: NRY, of which we 


have many more proofs than that of RO SAO D, 5 
put to death by ELroxox, who was herſelf re- 
pudiated by her firſt huſpand Louis the ſeventh 
for incontinency, and who was daughter of Count 
VexTADOUR, a provincial poet, was good food for 
poetry which he certainly encouraged. Nay, his 
two ſons, RicHaRb and Crorrxx, whoſe undutiful 7 
conduct broke his heart, were both, as we ſhall pre- , 
fently eve troubadours. OE LOS fu hood not 


"Bak to prove that the am was now not only 5 


well known but that it was conſidered a ſubject of 
ſufficient conſequence for celebration, an elaborate | 
Work was written early in the reign of HEN RY 
- which ſpeaks, not only of interludes performed at 
the theatre, but of plays upon more One lub. 
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jects, in which were repreſented the miracles wrought 
by Our Saviour's diſciples, and the fortitude and 


conſtancy of thole blefled martyrs. Now had this 
: author noticed thele matters as a diſcovery, a thing 
| that was invented or brought 1 into EN AND by the 
Normans, we might have ground to believe that no- 
thing dramatic, at leaſt nothing worth notice, had 


been known in ENGLAND before. But this 1 is not 
the caſe. He does not ſpeak of theſe matters as 
novelties but only as a part of thoſe amuſements | 


which bad been long known and followed. 


To 45 chat this book was publiſhed to tell the 
inhabitants of LoN DON, or, indeed, any part of the D 
kingdom, that miracles were then performing, and 

that they then ſupplanted interludes would be non- 
ſenſe. No man needed any ſuch information. He 
might mean that theſe my lteries which at that time 
continued to be performed had, when they were re- : 


vived, put by the interludes, which Way no more 
5 than the old quarrel between the prieſts and the 


laity; but nothing can be more clear than that this 5 
work alludes to the interludes of RAHERE, certainly 
performed during the reign of WILLIAM RuFus, 
rigid as his character was, which, when RAHERE 
retired, were ſuſpended for the miracle plays of 


Gerrro), 55 
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His words are, “ inſtead of interludes performed 

& at the the theatre,” from which we are obliged to 

| Infer that it had been cuftomary to perform inter- 

ludes, and at a theatre, for, probably, a long time 

before the conqueſt, but that at the time he ſpeaks 

of, thoſe interludes gave way to more holy re- 

preſentations; clearly alluding to RaHERE and 
"Gereronw; e 1 5 


Of what materials thoſe interludes were com- 
poſed, or on what ſort of theatre they were repre- 
ſented, it is not very caly to determine; nor, in- 
deed, is it very effential. The theatre, however, 
implies ſome regular place, ſome well known ſitua- 
tion, frequented and tolerated ; and the amuſements 
were probably a mixture of thoſe performed by the 
' the trouveres and the troubadours in PROVENCE 
adopted according to circumſtances to the Englith 
” taſte by thoſe minſtrels who ever lince ALFRED had 
: been encouraged to vilit EN GLAND from ITaLy. 


At any rate tis plain to be few that religion did 
* ENGLAND what It had done for FRANCE; and, 
in proportion as WII LIAM aboliſhed the trials by 
__ ordeal, the camp fights, and all thoſe ſavage practices | 
which had been jheld in ſuch veneration by the 
5 Saxons, the prielts took the opportunity of incul- 
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THE STAGE, 


cating morality by dramatic repreſentations of thoſe 


holy facts,. the parade of which has oftener made 
proſelytes than the doctrine, 


This will ſhew in almoſt an indubitable light that 
thoſe arts which AL RED protected, and, to pro- 


mulgate which he, like other princes of all times, 


became a writer and a performer, and which ve 


have traced through almoſt the whole of the Saxon 


heptarchy, obtained here as well as in IT AT and as 
in FRANCE; and that, fluctuating according to cir- 


= cumſtances, they were ſometimes ſacred and lome- 
times profane. by 


” | Ricnany Caves: DE LION favecedad: to Hier 
the ſecond; who, not more than a hundred and 
twenty years after the conquelt, was, as we have 


ſeen, celebrated in PROVENCE as a poet and a per- 
former, and lo was his brother GEOFFRY. We 


have a great variety of authorities for this, corro. 
| borated by circumſtances which we cannot Ally 
doubt; and which, after all, was not wonderful in 


5 Rieu ann, for it was ouly raking after his mother' 15 


The whole intelligence concerning this buſineſs. 
os clogged with contradiction and abſurdity ; ; but it 
is, howey er, univerſally allowed that he reſided | in 
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272 IRIE STAGE, 


PROVENCE, probably in the court of G1sBtrT the 
ſecond Count *, and that he wrote ſonnets and other 
Poetry. Some of which are complaints againſt his 

| barons for ſuffering him to remain in captivity. 
Theſe were addreſſed to the princeſſes of the court, 
and ſome of them are now to be found in ancient 
authors. The authorities for all this reſt upon 
CrESCEMBINI, MATHEW Paris, Rymtr, Fa- 

- VINE, Beavcname, and many others; who, how- 
ever they may vary in immaterial particulars, all 
5 agree _ the Wen fact T- 


From Fav! 1 . we 6 eve the intereſtin g intel- 


elt has been aſſerted that Richakxp lived in the court of 
RartvonD BERENGER, and that he married one of his daughters. 
Both theſe aſſertions are falſe. RĩichARD died in 1199, at which 
time BERENGER was but a year old, for anden died 11 in n 1443, 
| at the age e of ny ſeven. = | 


+ An ancient bard, called Guitar baron, has the following | 
dittich, ſpeaking of RICHARD: | 


Coblas a tiera faire adroitement, 
Pou v vos oillez enten nes Ros gentilz. 
w hich 3 m ay be thas tranſlated : 
Stanzas he invented neat: 
Upon the eyes of ladies {w et. | 
But RyMER gives us the following extract and its tranſlation 
from a ſony RICHARD wrote when he was priſoner in AUSTRIA. 
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ligence of his being releaſed from captivity through 
the aſſiſtance of BroxDEL, who was bred up in his 


court, and with whom he had been accuſtomed to 


ling ſongs in dialogue. This BLonpzL, who was 
a native of NESLE, and had been from his infancy a 
trouverre, followed the fortunes of Ricyuany; and, 
when by the treachery of the duke of Aus TRI 


| he was confined, he ſought with every poſſible di- 


ligence for his maſter, purſuing ſtill his occupation 


of minſtrel, in hopes that ſome intelligence by 


good fortune might reach the king through which 


he might work out his releaſe. By an unexpected 


chance he happened to come near the caſtle where 
his maſter was confined ; ho, upon bearing without 

the wall one half of a well known ſong, and recollect- 

ing perfectly the voice of BuonnzL, lung the other 


* "OR 


— — . 


Or ſachan ben mos homs & mos barons; 
Anglez, Normans, Peytavins, & Gaſcons, 


Qu' yeu non ay ja fi paure compagnon, Fi 
Que per aver lou laiſſeſs en preſon. 5 


Know ye, my men, my barons all, 
In England, and in Normandy, 
= "Il Poictiers, and in Gaſcony, | 
I no companion held fo ſmall = 
To let hum thus in durance lie. 


This tranſlation i is bad enough its; but it 1 held trongly ta. 
corroborate that RICHARD was one of the Provincial *. | 
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1 


half himſelf that their intelligence might be mutual. 
This hint was enough for BON DEI. He, return- 
ing privately to ENGLAND, informed the barons 
where their king was impriſoned, who immediately 
Net about, and at _ accompliſhed, his releaſe. 


In addition to theſe and other: proofs that | 


 Ricnand was actually and to the fulleſt extent one 
of the provincial poets, I have a variety of autho- 
rities that cannot be queſtioned. Nevertheleſs, to 
ſhew the fact as ſtrong as poſſible, and alſo that his 
poetical propenſity greatly forwarded the dramatic 
art in ENGLAND, beſides BLOVDEIL, Fovguer, 
and others, that Faipir, of whom we have ſeen 

Pravchaur the panegyriſt, and whoſe works con- 

| tain the rudiments of regular tragedy, which Pa- 

| RAO LS afterwaids is ſaid to have perfected, came 
to ENGLAND with RicuarD, and it was imme- 
diaicly upon this that, not only at the Engliſh 
court but in all families of diſtinction, interludes | 
and other performances in the ſtyle of ſirventes 
aud tenſons were performed, both by performers 


hired for the purpole and by the great themſelves; 


which was fo cuſtomary, ſay BEDE and others, | 
that ſuch as were not capable of Jonny: were ne- 
ceſſitated to retire c. | 
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Falbir was certainly a dramatic writer of conſiderable emi- 
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From this time theſe amuſements were not only 
tolerated in the capital, but they were encouraged 
throughout the kingdom; for, though theſe min-, 
ftrels were conſidered as vagabonds, in common 
; with fencers, bearwards, &c. yet many inſtances of | 
favour were ſhewn to them all, and well it might 1 
be ſo; for the gentry conſtanily mixed in t heit 
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ſports. It is on this account, probably, that they 170 

have been on ſo many: occalions entitled to the pro- 1 i 

— ES . 1 

nence. BEAUCHAMP, who, by the way, has in many inſtances re- | 4 

futed the errors of other authors, ſpeaks poſitively of the tragedies 4 of 
and comedies of FaiptT; and does not heſitate to ſay that he got 4] 
_ prodigious ſums by them in quality of manager; which wealth, OE. = 1 


—— 0 — : _ 1 — - — 2 2 2 modem. 
EIT WP ane a „ TY IONS TORY. OE $9 rFT . 


being a great voluptuary, he diſſipated as faſt as it came. All this 
| muſt have been when he was very young, for it was in conſequence of 
the difficulties into-which he was driven by theſe exceſſes, that he _ 
entered into the ſervice of RicHARD, and it is very probable, though 
all authors do not agree in this, that it was before he came to EN. 
GLAND he ſtole a nun whom he made his wife, and afterwards er. 
hibited her as a ſinger and an actreſs, in which capacities the is ſaid 
to have been excellent. She ſerved him, however, a great many 
flippery tricks, and, at the death of his patron, he returned to Pro. 
' VENCE, having firſt written a funeral poem in honour of RIchARD. 
There, it is probable, the friends he acquired being very powerful, 
he obtained his pardon, for we find him again very celebrated and | 
greatly protected. His comedy called L'Heregia dels Preyers, pro- 
cured him the patronage of BONIFACT, Count of MoNnTFEeRRaT. 
| He muſt have died about 1230, at between fifty and ſixty ; for & 
muſt always be remarked that the dates placed againſt the names of 
the provincial poets are not thoſe of their births, but either of their 
deaths, or the times they were in the higheſt reputation. 
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tection of the law. Ever ſince the time of king 
Joa to this hour, in all the laws for the regulation 
of amuſements, there is an exemption in favour of 
the minſtrels of CES TER *, and ever fince Joun 
of Gau, in favour of thoſe of TuTBURY, in 
STATFORDSHIRE i. 


— * 8 * — A. 


„ * — P — 


* The occaſion of this exemption is curious enough ; but perhaps 
I ſhould paſs it by did it not tend to corroborate what [ am Jabouring 
to prove. In the reign of king Joan, Rax Dr, earl of CHESTER, 
being ſhut up by the Welch in the caſtle of Rothelent in FLivT- 
_ SHIRE, ſent toRoctk DE Lacey, or, as others ſay, ROBERT, con- 
ſtable of CuszT*x, to come inſtantly to his aſſiſtance with any and 


every kind of force he could muſter, It being then the Fair-time 


| when, of courfe, all kinds of ſports were going forward, Lacey | 
gathered together a large multitude of fidlers, ſtageplayers, ſhoes 


makers, and other debauched perfons, who aſſailed the Welch and 


| reſcued the earl from priſon. RanDLE out of gratitude gave Lacey 0 
authority over the fidlers, ſtageplayers, and ſhoemakers of Cu ESTER, 
He, however, availed himſelf only of his power and donation'to hin 
and his heirs over the ſhoemakers, but conſigned the remainder of 
his privileges to his ſteward, Joun DUTTON, whoſe heirs have ever 
ſince enjoyed it; as may be ſeen by the Vagabond Act, in the ſeven 
teenth year of GroRGE the fecond, which contains a proviſo in 
_ favour of that family, giving licence to them and their heirs to 
| tolerate minſtrels and players of interludes a at Cn ESTER in rene 
27 or all other authority. | ED | 
n 
1 When the ancient earls and dukes of Lanraoren, who a 
_ of the blood royal, kept their abode at TUTBURY, muſicians 


and performers of maſques, interludes, and other entertainments, 


came to amuſe the great concourſe of people that flocked thither 
from all parts. T The per formers, being very numerous, many quarrels 
| happened among them; in . conſequence of which many laws were 
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Though we have plainly ſcen that Jon N, whoſe 
reign was equally remarkable for wickedneſs and 


weakneſs, countenanced dramatic amuſements, yet 
the arts certainly materially declined during that 
period. HER the third, however, muſt have in- 
evitably reſtored them, for he married ELEONOR, 
daughter of BERENOER, that provincial nobleman 
and troubadour, who has been already noticed. He 


Invited her relations and friends to reſide in Ex- 


' GLAND, laviſhed on them coſtly and extravagant 
preſents, manifeſted the greateſt fondneſs and af 
fection for them, gave them places of truſt and 
emolument, and married chem to ſons and daughters 


of the "AGO „ 


made for regulating their . and a governor was appointed 


over them by the title of their King. The firſt of theſe charters 


granted to a king of the minſtrels was by Joan of Ga UNT, in the : 


| fourth year of RiCHARD the ſeconds reign. d 

* | 

De. There is neee relative to the fortune of that extraor- 
dinary man, RAYMOND BEREN GEA, which may not be unentertaining. 

His court was frequented by literary characters of all deſcriptions. 

Among the reſt came a pilgrim named Romeo. At this time, 

owing to his imprudent liberality and profuſion, the affairs of BER- 


kx were fo deranged that he had been under the neceſſity of 
mortgaging his poſſeſſions. Struck with the extraordinary wit and 
good ſenſe of Romeo, who had returned from a viſit to the church 
of St. James at ComyeosTELLA, he ſingled him out as his adviſer 
and confidential friend upon this occaſion. RoMEo undertook, by 
reducing his expences and getting him out of the hands of uſurers, to 
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He made a Poictevin biſhop of WINcRHESTER, 


- reſtore to his patron, his eſtates, and revenues; and, being truſted with 
unlimitted power and controul, he even effected more than he had 
promiſed, for he not only redeemed but improved his friend's affairs. 
His next project was to marry BERENGER's four daughters, his only 


iſlue, to four kings; which he alſo as we have ſeen effected. This 


has particular Re PIER to the ſubject we are now upon, for ROMEO 
was indefatigable, through theſe various and ſplended connections, 
to extend not only the influence of BERENGER but the .cauſe of | 
poetry, of which he was a profeſſor and an admirer; and thus we 
account for the prodigious number of provincials invited over to 
ExGLandD by HENRY thethird, who married ELEOx Ox, the ſecond 
_ daughter. The Count, however, as much a bard as he was, did 
| not ſeem in this inſtance to underſtand poetical juſtice, the great Per- 
tons with whom he now became connected, jealous that he ſhould | 
| thew ſuch extraordinary attention to an utter ſtranger, raiſed ſo vio- 
lent a clamour againit him that they induced BERENGER to call his 
| adtminiſt: ation to account, aſſuring him that ſuch tranſactions would | 
5 tranſpire as would induce his diſmiſſion. Romeo ſubmitted to a2 
frict enquiry which triumphantly redounded to his honour. BER. 
Exvckk, aſhamed of his conduct, entreated that hat had paſſed 
might be forgotten, © Count,” ſaid the pilgrim, J have long 
* had your confidence, and I have raiſed your very moderate fortune 
** to à prodigious one. You have ungratefully liſtened to my ene- 
« mies, who are confounded at my integrity. I came into your court 
21 poor; you relieved me and my fidelity requited you ; I have no- 
e thing J can call my own but my mule, my ſtaff, and my pouch. 
25 Return me theſe, and farewell tor ever. » In this reſolution he 
perſiſted. He: departed and left BrRENCOER in diſpair and ſorrow 
for Aan abuſed the trueſt and moſt diſintereſted friend he had ever 
| kaown. In vain did he attempt to recal him; every perquiſition 
proved fruitleſs. The hone(t injured creature was never after heard 
of. This fact js inconteſtible. Many authors have given it without 
any material alteration ; and FONTENELLE was ſo affected with it : 
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ſent over his mother for other provincial rangers, 
and at laſt was ſo fond of acting theſe kind of farces, 
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that he ſeverely exaſperated his people againſt him; 


and, had not his gallant fon EDWARD towards the 
end of his long and turbulent reigh, checked the 
unbounded and profligate licentiouſneſs of his in- 
ternal enemies, it would have been impoſlible lor 
him to have ſat very on the throne. 


Ne the krlt, who conquered the Welch, 
and afterwards rendered himſelf. celebrated by com- 
5 pletely ſubduing the Scotch, though he had a great 
and noble ſoul was but little at leiſure to cultivate | 
the arts. The great hinge on which hiſtory turns is 
war; and thus, eſpecially if they ſhould be har. 
raſſed by internal war, we find the hiſtories of all 
nations involved in a ſeries of ſanguinary diſputes, | 
while the milder and more beneficent attractions, 
- which ought to characterize human nature, become 
ſubordinate conſiderations, and it is on this account 
5 that the relaxations which nature and reaſon permit 
are ſo difficult to be aſcertained. Great men, in che 
: exerciſe of that ferocity taught | in camps, ſometimes 
forget that clemency i is the warrior's beſt virtue. 


> 8 r — _ 
— — 


that he intended to have made it a work of itſelf if his avocations 
mad permitted him. Nay, DaxT E in a 1 Mares ROMEO, for 
: his aten in Heaven. 1 
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| $0 it happened to EDpwWwARD ; who, from a 


miſtaken and miſerable notion that it would be 
good policy to exterminate with the Welch every 

_—_— 
trace of their greatneſs, maſſacred every poor un- 
fortunate bard that could be found. Upon another 
_ occaſion he paid as little reſpect to the clergy ; for, 
though he had no deſign upon their lives, he had 
upon the means whereby they lived. When the 
Pope exonerated them from paying moſt heavy 
taxes which were levied on them, EDwarnD refuſed. 


them his temporal protection, {o that they were 


virtually outlaws, and continually robbed and plun- 
5 dered by the peaſantry, who had permiſſion 1 to Tom» 
mit cheſe outrages with 3 impunity, 


"Thus neither facred nor profane actors flood 


much chance of encouragement. Dramatic amuſe- 
ments, however, certainly at imervals went on and 
particularly thoſe which were tolerated by Jonn, 

and performed by the minſtrels of CursTER. 
"Theſe were played at Whicſuntide, and the different 


companies of traders were employed three days in | 


the repreſentation of them. 


Theſe dramas mers han from the Old and 


wow Teſtament, and were full of the groſſeſt buf- 
hs foonery. Each company had its particular play. 
The Creation was performed by the Drapetrs 
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Abraham, Melchiſedec, and Lot, by the Barbers; The 
Salutation and Nativity, by the Wrights; The Three 
Kings, by the Vintners; The Fall of Lucifer, by 
the Tanners ; The Pur ;fication, by the Blackſmiths; 
The Deluge, by the Dyers; The ſending of the Holy 


Ghoſt, by the F i[hmongers ; Moſes, Balack, and 
Balaam, by the Cappers ; The Oblation of the Three 
Kings, by the Mercers ; The Shepherds feeding their 
 Flocks by Night, by the Painters and Glaziers; The 
Killing of the Innocents, by the Goldſmiths; The 
Temptation, by the Butchers; Chriſt's Paſſion, by 
che Bowyers, Fletchers and Ironmongers; Jeſus 
ond the Lepers, by the Corveſaries; Deſcent into 
Hell, by che Cooks and Innkeepers; Antichriſt, 
by the Clothiers; The Aſcenſion, by the Taylors; 
The Blindmen and Lazarus, by the Glovers ; The 
Reſurrection, by the Skinners; and The On Y 


Jag, by the Webtters. 


If this were taken 1 we 8910 be all the 
inhabitants of CazsrTER in the capacity of actors; 
but it is more probable that, as CEST ER vas a pri- 


vileged place for theſe dramas, the different com- 


panies employed certain actors to perform ſuch 
pieces as were reſpectively allotted to them. But 
theſe by no means entirely made up all the dramatic : 
performances of the C [LESTER actors, for they had 
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interludes upon profane ſubjects; and, in particular, 


ſeveral which related to earl RN DLE, by whoſe 


Intereſt, as we have ſeen, they originally became 
1 privileged Pony n by a king, or 
manager *. 


; If Epwarn, the firſt, gave but little encourage- 


ment to the arts, his ſon, unlike his father in every 


other reſpect, was equally unlike him in this; for 


led about by his favourite GavESTON, and ale 


wards by che SpEXSERS, he went to the other ex, 


treme and encouraged every thing that was licen- 
tious. In this ſtrange, irregular, unquiet, and diſ- 
ſolute reign, however, nothing could be expected 

to the honour of any human purſuit. ; Both Ex- 

GLAND and FrANCE, familiar with the horrid 
ſlaughter committed by the Saracens and Chriſtians 
in the crulades, and the fantaſtic and extravagant 
manner in which . celebrated their atchieve- 


» Theſe imerlndes, in W of Raxprr, obtained without 


interruption till Richakp the ſecond; but there are writers who | 
ſtrongly contend that the privelege granted by Rax DLE was no more 
than a revival of one which had been given by Leorric, earl of 
Custer, in the time of EDWARD the Conſeſſor; which ſeems, _ 
indeed, to infer that the Whitſun plays were n at that ky | 
period; for the grant was for three days during the Fair, and, fo 
devoted were thoſe days to ſport and pleaſure that, even if a known 


thief came there, ſo he committed no depredation on the ſpot, be 


was to be privileged during that time from being apprehended, = 
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ments on their return, knew not, whether in their 
pleaſures or their cruelties, how to be barbarous 
enough. The Queen's unbridled paſſion for Mo R- 
"TIMER encouraged the profligacy of both; and, 
after the mutual abandoned pleaſures and mercileſs 
butcheries which were finiſhed by the king's ſhock- 
ing and deteſtable murder, no wonder if ſo many 
looſe and diſorderly perſons infeſted the kingdom, 
that it hecame neceſſary in the following reign o : 
reſtrain all kind of licentiouſneſs, and in n particular. 
- the liceritiouſneſs of actors. 
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en A 


0 FROM TH VAGRANT ACT or EDWARD THE TUR, 5 
' TO THE REGULATION OF THEATRES BY QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. OR, 


Tas continual 158 between holy and profane 
_ theatricals, fluctuating ſometimes in favour of the 5 
clergy, and ſometimes in favour of the laity, Ar. 
rived, at length, to ſuch a profligate pitch, that, ex- 
actly as in Ro NK and in FRANCE, it was thought © 
expedient to ſuppreſs theſe repreſentations altoge- 

- ther; not, however, in the Roman manner by the 


5 puniſhment of death, nor in the F rench manner by 


menacing damnation, but in the true Grecian way 
by the diſcipline of the carts tail; for, early i in the 


5 | reign of EDWARD the third, and about two bundred 


and fiſty years after the conqueſt, it was ordained by 


an act of parliament, that a company of men, . 


called vagrants, who had made maſquerades 

8 throughout the whole city, ſhould be whipt out 
6 of Lo x DON, becauſe they repreſented ſcanda- 
2 &« lous things in little alehouſes, and other Places 
| 66 where the populace aſſembled. Eo, 
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The neceſſity of this ſhews inconteſtibly that 
theſe ſcandalous doings had long been common, 
and that, whatever temporary checks they might 
have received from former kings, they had now got 
to ſach an ungovernable degree of licentiouſneſs 


that it required that ſerious intervention to ton 
their progreſs, The operation of this interdiction 


was the ſame in EN OGLAN b as in FRANCE. Inter- 

ludes upon profane lubjects were either performed, 
* ſtealth or in private families, upon certain feſti— 
vals, at weddings, or other ſplendi d entertainments. 
| Theſe, we are told, were exhibited © by i ingevious CO 


66 tradeſmen and gentlemens ſervants,” no doubt 


hired minſtrels, and that they were ſplendid or 
- otherwiſe, according. to the condition of the perſou | 


for whole entertainment they were performed; that 


they were only permitted. and always tacitly, chen 
they expoſed vice or repreſented. noble deeds in 


former times. 


And here it will be neceſſary tc to go a little inte 
the ſpirit of the literature of thoſe times, 1n order 


to ſee what thoſe interludes were. During the long 


reign of EDwaR D the third, gallantry and elegance ny 


characterized his court; the Order of the Garter 


was eſtabliſhed, and the repeated victories againſt | 
5 the French introduced, with their king and his re- 
tinue, who were Priloners! in ExGLAX: o, every im- 
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provement that the French had imbibed from their 
neighbours, or taught themſelves. 


The character of EpwarD was to give a poliſh 
to bravery, and to ſoften the rigour of courage with 
the mildneſs of generolity ; and, however, ferocious 
the Engliſh are thought to have been at that time, 
the fingle trait of that modeſt dignity, that noble 
forbearance, that generous ſoliciiude in EDP WAR 
the Black Prince, when, though young, ambitious, 
and enterpriſing, he threw off every quality but 
beneficence in conloling and ſolacing his priſoner 
3 the king Of Francs, is enough to ſhew that the 
Engliſh were then capable of that refined honour 
which has never, to the ſame pure, diſintereſtad, 
and uncontaminated degree, been the diſtinguiſhing : 
characteriſtic of wy other people, | 


This Aruggle, however, between valar and by = 

” nevolence, engrofled the whole attention of the 

5 times. The arts and ſciences were, therefore, little 
known. The gallantry of the Engliſh was confined 
to the exerciſe of open and manly exploits, without 
a knowledge of the ſtratagems of war; and, if it bad 


not been that the favour. of ſome miſtreſs was in- Bc 


diſpenhbly neceſſary as a ſtimulus towards a con- 
quelt at a tournament, a politeneſs and an attention 
10 the fair would have but little marked the conduct. 
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of the court of Epwarn. N ay, perhaps, that pro- 
vocation lady SALISBURY'S garter would have been 
but a ſlight inducement to the eſtabliſhment of that 


order, had it not given an e of reviving 
ARTHUR'S ; round table k. 


This 5 courſe checked materially the progreſs 


of literature; nor would it probably have been 


much regarded had not a memorable combination 
of talents at that time diſtinguiſhed themſelves. 


| throughout EUROPE. 


* 


* All this is neither more nor leſs than the entremets. The inter. . 
ludes complained of in this reign were relieved by various ſports. 


: Exerciſes of warlike feats on horſeback with unarmed lances, battles 


on the water curioully performed with ſhields and lances, fighting of 


| boars and bulls, hunting and hawking. In thort, we trace back to 
_ ALFRED ſo ſtrong a ſimilitude of this mixture of amuſements, that 


jt is impoſſible to ſuppoſe they ſeldom exiſted ſeparately. In ſuramer, 


leaping, dancing, ſhouting, wreſtling , Caſting the ſtone, and practiſing 
the ſhield. In winter, bull and bear-beating, feats on the ice, or 
| ſetting the boars together to fig ht which were intended for brawn. 


Al which ſports the maidens accompanied with their timbrels. 


But there was a ſport in particular which prevailed greatly about 


the middie of the thirteenth century, when the entremets were | 
the rage in FRANCE, it was called Running at the Quinten, at w hich 
game, exactly as in LELANCT; whoever won was rewarded with A : 


: peacock, 
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'D ANTE, Who was the pane- 
gyriſt of the moſt celebrated troubadours, and whoſe 

writings have a poliſh unknown before his time; * 
PETRARCH, the ſcholar of Nane whoſe Poetry. : 
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thanks to love and LRA, had an inimitable tender- 
nels in it; and Boccact, the ſcholar of PETRARCH, 
who gave the Italian tongue that ſweetneſs and 
grace which has ever lince diſtinguiſhed it from all 
other languages; ſpread their genius, their fancy, 
and their elegance, to every people capable of im- 


Og” them. 


| F XGLAND of courſe caught their infl uence, and 
Crnavctr, who was certainly a better poet than 
either of theſe, and who has been held up by the 
Engliſh in the ſame degree of veneration as Homer 
war with the Greeks, and VigretL with the Romans, - 
Vas endowed with every ſuſceptibility to add what- 
ever he thought requiſite of their refinements. to 
his own admirable talents, But this would be ex- 
traneous did it not tend to prove ſomething dra- 
matic; to do which we have ouly to inſtance the De- 
cameron of Boccack, and the Canterbuty Tales of 
Cu AUCER, which contain an inexhauſtible fund ſor 
all that can be done in comedy, and unequivocally 
ſerve to thew that the drama was not only always 
known but al ways conſidered as the beſt vchicle for 
deſcriptive poetry ; ; becauſe the ſubjects of the tales : 
in the Decameron, or at leaſt many of them, are 
taken from authors of former ages and adopted to 


the times and manners s of the country in which Boc- 
CACE vote. 
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This is again the caſe with Caavcer; who, 
though he took ſubjects from Boccace which 


Boccacs had borrowed before, has given us a 
picture of our own times and manners ſo clearly 


that not a ſingle character has eſcaped him; and the 


various ſhades and diſtinctions of his deſcriptions 
are ſo nice, ſo critical, and ſo true to nature, that 
no poet whoſe delineations of human life are faith- 


ful could avoid, though he had never read Cuav- 
CER, being in ſome degree his imitator; and what 


leflon after all do we learn from this but that nature 
| is always the ſame, has been always deſcribed; and, 
| however affections and paſſions, through the modes 
of times and manners. may vary her operations, yet 
the motives that regulate the mind are conſtant and | 


7 invariable. | 


Abet this it would be folly to ſay that CRAUCERR 

0 not have written a comedy, or that Boccacx 
could not, or that any of thoſe more ancient writers 
could not, who furniſhed from writers ſtill more 5 
ancient the ſource whence they drew their pro- 5 

Juetians, We have hitherto ſeen that authors have 


always borrowed. of each other, and we ſhall never 
ſee to the contrary z and, whether the thing itlelf be 
a vehicle in which characters are introduced and 


contraſted through the medium of. narrative, or 
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whether thoſe characters are perſonated, the only 
diſtinction is that both are dramatic, but that only 
one is dramatized. and, therefore, that either poſ- 
ſelles all the requiſites of the dramatic art. 


If en every thing dramatic was comprized i in the 


works of CHAUCER, and if LANGELAND's Viſions, 5 


a celebrated work, and allo ſome writings of GowER, 
both cotemporaries of Cuavce, vere in the ſame 
Hpirit, it is impoſſible but that the authors of inter- 
ludes at that time muſt have availed themſelves of 
fuch models, eſpecially as thoſe authors were ſo nu- 
merous, and in point of merit fo obſcure ; and thus 
Cuabckk, a courtier, and a great man, GOowER a 
divine, and LANGELAND a diſciple of Wicxrirr, - 
gave their works that turn which was moſt likely 10 
entertain the great and the erudite, rather than 
amuſe diſorderly perſons. in little alehouſes. But 
to return. 


0 As he act for the Fi of vagrants was not 
in its ſpirit intended to check any thing that might 


encourage the growth of morality, for ſurely no- 
iEing could be wiſer than to ſuppreſs ſcandalous 


things performed in alchouſes, the clergy of Ex- 
GLAND, feeling like the clergy of all other coun- 
tries, that inftruction comes more welcome to the 
mind when it is received through the medium of 


wt 


amuſement, prepared a ſtock of religious tragedies 


after the model of GEFFROI; which there can be no 
doubt had continued to be tolerated from the time 
that the itinerant interludes were ſuppre lied. 

The oriefts who were too cunning to incur a 
whipping, eſtabliſhed their ſacred dramas exactly as. 
GeErrROL had done his; and, as they were many 
of them heads of ſchools, their ſcholars naturally 


became their actors, which it is impoſſible to blame 


for they were by chis means taught at once religion 
and elocution. 


5 1 petition. to king Ricnany the ſecond,” 
1378, from the ſcholars of St. Paur's ichool, 80 


this matter out of doubt; for it ſhews that the re- 
ligious plays had not only been long performed but 
that their ſucceſs and celebrity were ſo great as o 
have induced others to attempt the ſame ipecies of 
entertainment. The petition Prayed his majc ity 
e to prohibit a company of unexpert people From 
_ © reprelenting the Hiltory of the Old Teltament, to 
the great prejudice of the laid clergy, who. bad 
been at great charge aud CXPENCE + 50 repielent 1 it 


” publicly at Chriltmas.” 


„This, as Suaxrsrkan ſays, denotes a foregone 
concluſion. I. POLUY Fly implies that thele clergys 
Ss % 
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by fome means or other had obtained an excluſive 
right to perform theſe myſteries; for upon what 


other pretence could they petition the king to pro- 
bibit theſe opponents; and this right of theirs muſt 


alſo have been pretty ſtable, otherwiſe fuch a per- 


emtory petition might have ſhaken it. But what 
are theſe perſons they with to put down? Why 


1 ſet f unexpert people,“ novices, innovators, 


who had not like theſe prieſts been long eſtabliſned 
5 and celebrated as performers of myſteries, or, as they : 
8 wo 1 8 „the 8888 of the Old Teltament.” | 


Does not this clearly prove that, as t this com- 


pany of holy actors were expert at their profeſſion 


in 1378, the my ſteries had been regularly performed _ 


in ENGLAND at St. Paul's ſchool. more, perhaps | 
many more, than twenty years before they were per- 
formed in FRANCE in the Bourg of St. Maus, 


where we firſt hear of them in 1398. Nay, is it 
not very likely that, in 1378, theſe clergy had per- 


formed as long, with as good ſucceſs, and were as 
firmly eſtabliſhed as the Confraternity of the Paſſion, 1 
When as innovators they began to look with a jea- 
lous eye on the clerks of the Pazoche; for we ſhall 

| ſee that no longer than twelve years. after this pe- 

tition, theſe myſleries were not only performed at 
= Clerkenwell, but attended by all the. N and 


gentry. 


The accounts we have of this buſineſs are, that 
the pariſh clerks of LoN DON performed theſe . 


myſteries, firſt at Skinner's Well, and afterwards at 
Clerkenwell, or Clerk's Well; which place took 
its name from this circumſtance. This, however, 
taken literally, is a very ſtrange conjecture. The 


' pariſh clerks of Loxpon, I believe, have never 


been very celebrated for elocution, and then they 


are by no means a community. It is, therefore, 
much more feaſible thai theſe clerks were lay- -bro- 
| thers of the church, fuch as minor-canons, who to 


this day i in cathedrals ling themſelves into their ſtalls 
| Juſt ; as counſellors eat their way to the bar. 


Theſe might have 1 in the aſſiſtance of gra- 5 
duates and choirmen, by which union we have in- 
3 ſtantly a number of performers whoſe habits of edu- | 
cation give us a better idea of literary merit than, 
without offence to the pariſh clerks, who ſeem to have 
been groſsly libelled i in this buſineſs, we ſhould be 

| likely to find in a ſet of old gentlemen, from whom 
nothing more could be expected than to ſay Amen 

with a good grace. Nor can any thing impeach the | 

; probability of this conjecture, for the deſignation of 


every clergyman at this moment is clerk from the 
| deacon to the prelate ; and. in its extended clerical | 
ſenſe, it implies all chantors, 
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Theſe gentlemen, being generally in the vigour 


of life, were very likely to excite the attention that 


we are told was actually paid them; for, whatever 
might have been the opinion of the clergy they fo 


_ greatly prejudiced at St. Pa ur's ſchool, it turned 
out at laſt that they were ſo expert as to keep all 
the dramatic reputation to themſelves. 


The clerks of the Bazoche, dicks were no other . 


than the lay clergy, and the clerks of Clerkenwell 
| will now appear ſo uniformly upon the fame foot- 
ing, that their conduct and its operation were exactly 3s 
alike. They continued the myſteries only till they | 


had carried their point; till, in proportion as the pub- 


lic taſte became more poliſhed, and they grew weary 
of repreſenting miracles from the Old and New 

_ Teſtament, they introduced the moralities, in which, 
by perſonifying virtues and vices, inſtead of ſaints 
and martyrs, they inſinuated a love of moral and ſo- 
cial duty by appealing to the affections of the mind*. 


| Theſe moralities were not, however, at times, 


—_ ——_—— 


00 is 2 very ſingular coincidence, that, when the clerks of the 
Bazoche placed themſelves under the. protection of PuIUHf LE Bur, 


he reg ulated their community and chofe from among them a head, 


or director, to whom he gave the title of their! King, exactly 8 er ing 


to our "ode of king of the minſtrels. 


mo 2095 


without a mixture of religius circumſtances and 


characters. In ſhort, they were ſometimes wholly 


religious, ſometimes wholly mythological, and 


ſometimes both. Innovations, however, of various 
kinds were attempied, all which were of courſe 


| Imitated throughout the kingdom. At length Hav. 


__ woop, Henxr the eighth's jeſter, and his adherents, 
like the children of Sans Souci, introduced inter- 
ludes repreſenting che manners of perſons i in common 
life. From theſe reſulted ſomething like regular 
plays which excited ſo much curioſity that the 

whole kingdom ſwarmed vith actors, till, at length, 

8 after. many fruitleſs attempts to ſuppreſs them, they 

were entirely put down by queen E11zABETH With | 

a view to ſelect ſuch parts of this chaos as might 


: form a natural theatrical world. 


But to trace the ſteps that led to this regulation. : 
Rijonend: the ſecond having countenanced the 
- myſteries at Clerkenwell, Henay the fourth, his 
ſucceſſor, who had reaſon enough to keep the peo- 
ple in good humour that they might the eaſier forget 1 
by what means he came at the crown, permitted this. 
= indulgence to the fulleſt extent, for he was frequently 
_ preſent at theſe exhibitions with the- queen and all 
the nobles of his court, and particularly to witneſs 
a performance which laſted eight days, and which 


took its ſtory from the creation of the world, 
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Theſe gentlemen, being generally i in the vigour 
of life, were very likely to excite the attention that 


ve are told was actually paid them; for, whatever 
might have been the opinion of the clergy they ſo 
greatly prejudiced at St. PauL's ſchool, it turned 
out at laſt that they were ſo expert as to keep all 


che dramatic reputation to themſelves. _ 


The clerks of the Bazoche, which were no o other 


than the lay clergy, and the clerks of Clerkenwell 
will now appear ſo uniformly upon the ſame ſoot- 
ing, that their conduct and its operation were exactly 
alike. They continued the myſteries only till they 
had carried their point; till, in proportion as the pub. 
lic taſte became more poliſhed, and they grew weary | 
of repreſenting miracles from the Old and New 
Teſtament, they introduced the moralities, in which, : 
by perſonifying virtues and vices, inſtead of ſaints 
and martyrs, they inſinuated a love of moral and ſo- 
cial duty by appealing to the affections of the mind*. 


Theſe moralities were not, however, at times, 


— 8 
— — 


* It is a very | ſingular coincidence, that, when the clerks of the 


Bazoche placed themſelves under the. protection of Pit LE BEI. 
| he regulated their community and chofe from among them a head, 
or diector, to whom he gave the title of their DE, Oey au cring | 
to our title of King of the miuſtrels. 
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without a mixture of religius circumſtances and 
characters. In ſhort, they were ſometimes wholly 
religious, ſometimes wholly mythological, and 
ſometimes both. Innovations, however, of various 
kinds were attempted, all which were of courſe 
imitated throughout the kingdom. At length Hay- 
woop, Her the eighth's jeſter, and his adherents, 
like the children of Sans Souci, introduced inte- 
ludes repreſenting 1 the manners of perſons in common 
life. From theſe reſulted ſomething like regular 
plays which excited ſo much curioſity that the 
whole kingdom ſwarmed with actors, till, at length, 
after many fruitleſs attempts to ſuppreſs them, they 
were entirely put down by queen EL. iz ABETH With 
a view to ſelect ſuch parts of this chaos as s might | 


. form ; a natural theatrical world. 


But to trace e the ſteps that led to tis regulation. 20 


Ricuany the ſecond having countenanced the 


myſteries at Clerkenwell, HEN AY the fourth, his 


ſucceſſor, who had reaſon enough to keep the peo- 


ple in good humour that they might the eaſier forget 
by what means he came at the crown, permitted this 
indulgence t to the fulleſt extent, for he was frequently 
preſent at theſe exhibitions with the queen and all 
the nobles of his court, and particularly to witneſs. 
a performance which laſted eight days, and which 


took 1 its Rory from the creation of the world, 
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This toleration was, however, of courſe very 


much abuſed, for the people became ſo mad after 

_ theſe myſteries that they were preſently performed 

all over the kingdom. We hear of theatres upon 
wheels, exactly like the cart of TrzsPis, being 

diravn about Covtxray and other places, in which 

the fairs exhibited ſcenes, and repreſented pageants 


upon Corpus: Chriſti day; the ſtories always from 


the Old and New e and e in En- 
liſh rhime. 1 


There is a u manuſcript i in the Cottonian library 


i from which we learn the arguments of forty pa- 
geants Or geſticulations, repreſenting all the hiſtories 
of both the Old and New Teſtament, from the _ 


creation to St. MatTunias the apoſtle. Among 


| the latter we find The Annunciation, The Nativity, 
Iz ue Viſitation, The Reſurrection, and The Aſcenſion ; 
Noay, The Aſſumption, and Laſe Judgment. Alt 
| thele were performed in a ſtyle, of which we ſhall 
by and by ſee ſome ſpecimens, infinitely unworthy — 
— beneath the ſacred ſubjects they treated; a eir- 

d cumſtance which will clearly ſhew that theſe my- 
ſleries were performed very early when we com- 
pare them to thoſe written by Bars, Gans Vie 

and others who \ wrote in the Gixteenth century. 


: The various; performers were eine wittors; <7 
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maſter-rimours, minſtrels, and players of interludes, 


who had overrun the kingdom and reached even to 
Warts; and it was enacted that none of theſe, nor 


any other vagabonds, ſhould be ſuſtained or ſuffered 


in the land of Warts or elfewhere, to make com- 


moiths or gatherings upon. the people; by which it 


may be underſtood that they gave notice to all within | 


Among the appellation, other vagabonds, were, pro- 


: bably, included fencers, bearwards, and mummers; 


which laſt deſcription at different times have been 
known to infeſt the kingdom. | Their cuſtom was to 


_ dreſs themſelves in a groteſque manner and to dance, 
mimic, and ſhew tricks of le gerdemain, all which 
the Engliſh had retained ever ſince the mimes of the 
Romans, for it is remarked that they went about 
maſqued and diſguiſed, and were frequently guilty 


| of many lewd and Outrageous diſorders. 


This interdiction ſeems to have had ſome effect. 
fix a time ; for we find here, as in Francs, when 


| printing was known and books began to multiply, 
which was in the rei ign of HEN Rx che ſixth, litera. 


ture became more retined, and the only deviation 
from the myſteries and moralities, except among - 
ſuch as choſe to run the riſk of offending againſt the 


Jaw, was a ſort of revival of the entremets ; tor we: 
VOL. Il. 5 "0 0 
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ſcarcely ever hear of the reception of princes or 
noble perſons but that pageants on ſtages erected in 
the open ſtreets, made a part of the entertainments. 
We gather from an ancient manuſeript at CovEN TR, 
called the old leet book, that on the feaſt of the ex- 
altation of the Holy Croſs, Max duERITTE, the 
queen of HEN RV the fixth, with her young ſon 
prince EDWARD, came there and was welcomed 
with many pageants and {peeches W 


In the next reign, as the ſame hook inform! us, 
the young prince E DW ARD, ſon to king EDPWARD 
the fourth, came to Covenrey, and was received 

in the fame manner f. and there were wy more - 


* 


8 * The . in NE curious ſpectacle v were st. Epwarn, 5 
ſuppoſed to be the codfather of EDWARD 2 5 St. 
Johr the Evan, Zeliſt, and St. MARGARET. E PDWARPD tells | 
5 Dame MARGU« RITTE that he ſhall pray for 5 and his ghoſtly : 
child; and he gives St. Joux a ring that he may pray for her alſo; _ 
: who. apon this tells her that he'll VE her e and that, to uſe 
Ms on words, | | 


The vertuous voice of prince 19918 ſhall dayly wall encreaſe, 
St. EpwarD, his s godfader, a and 1 ſhall pray 1 therefore doubtleſe. 


8 + Upon the ſecond . 81. n had DEN very Hine". | 
; forech, and ſo had St, GEORGE, and the book further tells us that - 


g alſo, upon the Condite 1 in the Croſs Cheping was St. GroReE 


©? | 
| 8 armed, and a king's daughter afore him with a lamb, and the 


64 fader, and the moder, being in a towre aboven, beholding St. 


02 08 Geo RGE ſaving weir daugliter trom t the Aragon, and the condite 
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entertainments of this deſcription in various parts of 
the kingdom -that might be noticed; but I ſhall 
content myſelf with mentioning only one of a later 
date and in a more magnificent ſtyle. It was occa- 
ſioned by the marriage of prince Ax THOR, eldeſt 
ſon of king HEN AV the ſeventh, to the princeſs Hh 
CATHERINE of SeaiN, whoſe entrance into Lox. = 
| DON vas very grand and ſplendid. The pageants 
were many and coltly, and the ſpeakers repreſented 
various Characters, ſuch as St. CATHERINE, St. 
'UnsuL 4a, a Senator, Nobleſſe, Virtue, an Angel, 
Ling ALPHONSO, Jos, Boxs ius, and others ". 


* 2 i 5 o ä — — 


— 


| « renning wine in « four places, and minſtraley of organ playing, and 
40 St. GEORGE having this ſpeech under writted. e 
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80 mighty God our all ſaccour celeſtiall, 

Which this Royme has given in dower 

To thy moder, and to me, GEORGE, protection perpetuall 
It to defend from enimys fer and nere, 
And, as this mayden defended was here, OG | | | 
By thy grace from this dragon's devour, e | 1 1 
28 So, Lord, e this neble pgs and e ever be his ſocour. 
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| * When the i was ended 00 he held on her way,” forn 
an old manuſcript, « tyll the came unto the ſtandard in Chepe, 
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« where was ordey ned the fifth pagend made like an kevyn, therm Ys (| 
«6 ſytting a perſonage repreſenting the fader of hevyn, being all „ 1 
formyd of gold, and brennying befor his trone vii candyilis off iff 


«© wax ſtandying in vii candylſtykis of gold, the ſaid perſonage beyng 

d environed wyth ſundry hyrarchies off angelis, and ſytting in a 

cope of moſt rich cloth of tyſſu, garniſhyd wyth ſtoon aud perle 
VVV 5 8 
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Though theſe ſtrange faragoes wore very little how- 


— 
— 
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—ꝓꝶñĩÿ— 
1 


in mot ſumptuous wyſe. For again which ſaid pagend upon the _ 
* ſouth ſyde of the ſtrete ſtood at that tyme in a hows wheryn that 
« tyme dwellyd WILLIAM Grrrxer habyrdaſher, the king, the 
% quene, my lydy the kingys moder, my lord of Oxynfford, wyth 
„ alſo certayn ambaſſadors of France lately ſent from the French _ 
king: and ſo paſſying the ſaid eſtatys, eyther guyving to other 
due and convenyent ſaluts and countenances, ſo ſone as hyr grace 


«6 was e one? unto the laid pagend, the adyr l his - orice 
"I as folowyth : 


Tam begynyng and ende, that made ech creature 
My ſylfe, and for my ſylfe, but man eſpecially 
Both male and female, made aftvr myn aun n fygure, Wo 
Whnom I joyned togydr i in matrimony, = _ | 
And that in paradyſe, declaring opynly = 
e F hat men ſhall weddyng in my chyrch ſolempmze, 5 
5 Fy gurid and ſignifyed by the erthly paradyze. 5 | 


| In thys my chyrch T am allways reeydent 
As my chyeff tabernacle, and moſt choyſn place, 
Among theſe goldyn candylſtikkis, which repreſent 
My catholyk chyrch ſhynyng affor my face, ; 
With lyght of feyth, wiſdom, doctryne. and grace, 
And mervelouſly eke enflamyd toward me 
; Wynn the extyngwible fyre of charyte. 


25 Wherefore, my welbelovid dowthyr 3 N, 
Fyth J have made yow to my ne awn ſemblance ny 
In my chyrch to be maried, and your noble childryn 15 
Joy reign in this land as in their enherytance, 
| Se that ye have me in ſpeciall remembrance: 
Love me and my chyrch yowr ſpiritual modyr : | 
For ye diſpyſing that oon, dyſpyſe that othyr. 


| Took that ye walk in my precepts, and obey them well; | 
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ever the reſemblance of plays, the interludes, which 
had been variouſly performed in defiance of the 
law, gave no mean idea of them; and theſe, when 
HEN RAV the eighth meditated the demolition of the 
monaſteries, received ſuch ſanction and encourage- 
ment from Heywoo D; who, being the king's jeſter, N 
was permitted to change the face of theatrical 
amuſements, as gave the myſteries, and moralities 
too, a ſevere ſhock, from which they never after- N 
wards recovered. 


Tt is true that in the reign of HENRY the eighth 
"there was an act againſt mummers, but it was ſoon. 
_ underſtood to extend only to ſuch as wore maſks; 
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and, as the Da ati of the times was to ſecond if a 
. And hots I- give you the ny byyng that 1 AY 
Gave my well beloved chylder of Iſraell; | 1, 
| Blyſſyd be the fruyt of your 8 i 1 
| Yower ſubſtance and frutys I ſhall encreaſe and multy ply; _ 3 wo 
Vower rebellious enimyes I ſhall put in yowr hand, a ” [ 1. 
| | Encreaſing i in honour both yow and youwr land. ; 
k 
Though the forgoing ſpeech i is to the laſt degree 8 and . 4 
decent, 1 could not refrain from giving it at length to thew what 
Was tolerated ; in thoſe times, not only by the King, but by prieſts 


.and philoſophers ; ; for biſhop Fox had the management of this ex- | = * 
; traordinary ſpectacle, who, lord Bacon tell US, Was upon that oc i 1 1 
caſion a good ſurveyor of works, ard a good maſter of ceremonies z 
and Bacon himſelf. ſays that whoſoever had thoſe toys in com. 
5 „Fa were not e Pedantical. 5 


* 
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every proceeding againſt prieſts, this very act ſerved. 


to check the moralities and encourage the inter- 


ludes; for the prieſts, or repreſenters of moralities, 


were now called ſtage players, and it is probable 
theſe performances would have been from that mo- 


ment totally done away had not an attempt been 


made to revive them in the reign of queen MaRY ; 
Who, however, gloomy and ſuperſtitious as ſhe.was 
and willing to abet prieſts, did not much encou- 


rage them; nor, if ſhe had done ſo, could ſhe | 
have been materially ſerviceable to them, her reign 1 


being 0 ſhort. 


In <> mean time, furniſhed with who Hev- 


wood had written and procured, the interludes 


oo very much upon the public; till Gammer 
 Gurton's Needle, written not long after the Pageant | 


ob now deſcribed, which, though low, was very 


nearly a regular comedy, fairly ſhaped theſe inter- 
ludes into plays. But this was not all; for dra. 
matic writers, Who perfectly well knew their art 
began, upon the fall of che myſteries and moralities 


to appear. HENRY PARKER, ſon to fir WILLIAM 
PaxxER, is ſaid to. have written ſeveral tragedies 
and comedies; Joux HoxkER wrote a comedy, 

called Piſcalor, or the Fiſher Caught ; but of theſe 
and others who ſucceeded them, 1 ſhall hereafter 
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give a particular account; in the mean time I ſhall 


- purſue the hiſtory of the theatre generally. 


As the darling wiſh of Henry's heart was to 
eſtabliſh the Proteſtant religion, no wonder he did 
every thing in his power to ſuppreſs the influence 
of the Roman Catholics; and, as he well knew that 
by ſtriking at their dominion over the minds of the 18 
people by means of theſe amuſements he ſhould 5 i" 
complete that reform which, perhaps, would not | 
have been entirely effected by pulling down the mo- iy 
naſteries, he encouraged all ſuch plays as tended to a 


mould contradict the ellabliſhed doctrines. 3% 2 ih 
e d 


5 promote his deſigus and interdicted all others; ; which | 1 
very plainly appears by an act paſſed i in the twenty- 1 
fourth year of his reign, called an Act of Parliament 1 

for promoting true Religion, in which „„ mJ 

clauſe reſtraining all rimours, or players, from ſing- N 1 
5 ing in longs, or playing in interludes, any thing that 1 1 
| 

ö 


— 


This ſtruck at the myſteries at once; which at 
all times, by repreſenting The Creator, Our Saviour, GO 
and the Saints and Martyrs, had been conſidered > 


2 — 
1 


nc. —— 
LT oy - ww — bo — 
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as profane and blaſphemous. The moralities were — 
alſo weeded of all that had che ſame dangerous I 
i tendency, and, therefore, became ſo tame that the bi 


Dias interludes, which were ſoon formed i into tragedies 


— re BIA rr es 9 tet 


MO os 0 OTIS mr gr gr ] rr 


and comedies, gave the public a truer taſte for 


the * 


The only evil to be apprehended from this was 
the increaſe of actors, and the inclination of the 


public to run after them. It appears evidently that 7 


dramatic writers who well knew their profeſſion 


lived at that time and ſoon after, for among others 
ve are told of EDwaRD FERRYS, who was cele- 
brated in the time of EDWARD the fixth, and 


& who.” ſays his panegyriſt, « was a man of no leſs 


&© mirth and felicity than Joun Heywoo Dy but of 
much more kill and magnificence i in his metre; 


& and, therefore, wrote for the moſt part to hs . 


6 ſtage 1 in tragedy, and ſometimes in comedy, or 
interludes; wherein he gave the king ſo much 


6 good recreation, as he had thereby many g good | 


| + rewards,” 


The actors now having full oppoxtunity to re- 


preſent any thing even upon profane ſubjects that ; 
was not immoral, exactly as it happened ſome time I 

after | in FRANCE, became numerous as they became =] 

[ celebrated, and would, perhaps, have eſtabliſhed = 

the drama upon a firm and permanent footing, had 

not the gloom thrown, over the natton during the 

; tlort but | languinary reign of Maur, forced them, 27 
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like ſo many timid hares to cover, to eſcape from | 
thoſe inquiſitorial blood » hounds, who, perhaps; 
might have thought proper to miſconſtrue their re- 
preſentations of vice and folly into hereſy. 


No ſooner, however, did the Engliſh horizon 
emancipate from that obſcurity with which it had 
been dimmed by the horrid and ſanguinary bonfires 
in Smithfield, than all the ſocial bleſſings that the | 
people had ſo ardently panted for were ſought with 
double. reliſh. The reform of HEN RV, though 
meritorious, had been enforced; the reformation of 
ELIZABETH was voluntary. Never, perhaps, was i 
there ſuch an epoch in the annals of che world. 
The whole nation was in ſmiles. Their Ro, 
born to bleſs and protect them, was received as a 
denediction from heaven. Oppreſlion was no more. 
Moderation was reſtored. Learning and the arts 
ackuowledged their congenial ſoil, and the land i in 
a few 1 received the poliſh of centuries. | 


N - 


Elizanery nod too much N ſonks: to  refiraid ; 
plays. She did not chuſe, however, to let them 
run riot; but ſtill they were checked with a very 

os ſparing hand, till che licentious uſe made of this 


lenity ee her feriouſly to ſer about a reform i in 
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the theatre as ſhe had done in the church. We are 
told that plays became the occaſion of much fin and 
evil, that great multitudes of people of both ſexes, 
reſorted to thoſe plays; and that, on account 


of their being acted on Sundays, and feſtivals, 


wo churthes were forſaken, and the Pplayhoules | 
aan: a] 


We a are fer: told that great inns were bled. 


for this purpoſe which had ſecret chambers and . 
places, as well as open ſtages and galleries ; that in 
thoſe places maids, and the children of good ci- 
tizens, were inveigled and allured to ſecret and illicit 

intercourſe; that theſe players uttered unchaſte and 
unworthy ſentiments, and were guilty of many other 
enormities. In ſhort, after the playhouſes were ta- 


citly permitted, in proceſs of time they became little 


better than brothels. It was, therefore, thought 
expedient firſt to ſuppreſs plays entirely; but, as it 
vas evident that amuſements of this nature upon a 
well regulated plan, might be rendered a benefit to 
ſociety inſtead of an evil, the lord mayor, fir Janes 0 
Hawes, by the command of the queen, ilfued a an 
act of common council to this effect: COLO: 


. That no el ſhould 1 als a within 
the liberty of the city wherein ſhould be uttered 
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any words, examples, or doings of unchaftity, ſe. 
dition, or ſuch like unfit and uncomely matter, 


under pain of forfeiture of five pounds for every 


; : ſuch offence. 


2. That no inn- keeper, tavern- k eeper, or other 


perſon whatſoever within the ſaid liberties ſhould 
. permit ſuch play to be performed within his houle, 
or yard, which ſhould not firſt be peruſed and al- 


lowed Bp the lord — and court of aldermen, 


: 3 That no perſons ſhould he Pele to per- 
5 foi but ſuch as were allowed and approved of. 


; by the lord =_yoc and court of aldermen, 


7 All 1 Peron to FR bound in a penal | : 


55 to the chamberlain of LON DON, . 


6. Nc 0 play to be 8 on any Sunday, « or 


N under che penalty of hve yn 


6. All performers allowed, 1 of, and 
licenced as aforeſaid, to pay for the ule of the poor 
in the city hoſpitals, ſuch ſums as the lord mayor 
and the court of aldermen ſhould approve of, or 


b otherwiſe loſe their licence. 


tr All ſums levied 1 to — applied as abere, for 7 
3 p- 1 
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which, upon refuſal, the chamberlain of Lo x DN 
Wight ſue in the mayor's court. 

Theſe 3 which: were its in. 1674. were 
not ſtrictly obſerved; for the licentiouſneſs of plays 
encreaſed, and they were thought dangerous to re- 
ligion, to the morals of the people, and to the ſlate.” 
Tze theaties were ſo crouded that they were ſup- 

poſed :o promote infection in times of confluent 
ſickne ſo, therelore, after much debate upon che ſub- 
1285 an were es Tapper, | . 


3 a e Ore 8 of the queen 8 
| eh end the players of noblemen and gentle- 
men, it was again permitted that they might hold 
themſelves in readineſs to play at weddings, and 
other ſeſtivals; at private houſes, or the lodgings 
of any nobleman, gentleman | or citizen, where no 
collection of money was to be made from the au- 
dience, but not in public aſſemblies; but this to- 
| leration was ſoon extended again in favour of the 
queen's + players ; who were, however, to be re- 
ſtricted to the laws formerly iſſued 1 in 1 the mayoralty 
of lir Jas Hawss. : „ 


They v were, bowever, forbid to commence their : 
entertainments till the deaths ſhould be for twenty 
days together under bifty a a veel: and they were im- 
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mediately to leave off when they ſhould again 


amount to more than that number; all which was 
under an idea as before that the crouds at the the- 
atres promoted infection. No plays were to be 
performed on a Sunday, or a holiday till after 


evening prayer, nor then after dark ; nor to con. 


tinue longer than to give che auditors time to return 


home before ſun ſet, or at leaſt before dark; 3 and 


this indulgence at laſt was extended to the queen's : 
players, but no more of them were to enjoy it than 


thoſe whole names were notified in the lord trea- 


ſuret's letters to the lord mayor, and the juſtices of 
MipprESsEx and Sunny, and even thoſe her ma- 

jeſty 8. players were forbid to divide themſelves into 
different companies; and for breaking any of thoſe ; 


orders their toleration was to ceaſe. : 


But all 3 was not falleteri to keep them within 
8 b for their plays were ſometimes ſo offenſive 


to virtue and morality, and ſo full of abuſe of dif- 
ferent perſons that they were now and then ſtopt 


and prohibited; till, at length, they ſo completely ſet 
the laws at defiance that HazT, the mayor, in 1589, 
: complained to the lord treaſurer, and by his autho- 
rity, as. there were many companies belonging to 
3 noblemen, ſent for all the players in town without 
exception and forbid them to perform. ll fa; cher 


orders. 1 
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_ Theſe further orders were, however, very ſoon 
iſſued, for there were preſently three eſtabliſhed 
theatres, which were known by the names of the 
Theatre, the Fortune, and the Curtine, where we 


are told they performed comedies, tragedies, inter- 
ludes, and hiſtories, both true and feigned; and it is 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe that aſter this laſt probibition 


they pretty well conformed to the regulations en- 


joined them, for only eight years afterwards an act 
pages? in which are theſe words. 5 


1 & That all 1 that be or utter themſelves 


« to be procters, procurers, patent gatherers, or 
12 collectors for goals, priſons or hoſpitals, Or fen- ; 
&.cers, bearwards, common players of interludes a 

& or minſtrels wandering abroad (other than players 
6 of interludes belonging to any baron of this 


6: realm, or any other honourable perſonage of -- 


greater degree, to be authorized to play under 

„ the hand and feal of ſuch baron or perſonage) 

* juglers, tinkers, pedlars, and petty chapmen 
1 wandering abroad, &c. Thele ſhall be adjudged . 
and deemed rogues, vagabonds, and ſturdy beg: 
6 Sars, and puniſhed as ſuch.“ 


1 have given the ſpirit of the whale clauſe o 
* in what company ſtrolling actors were placed. 
The exemption in favour of the actors retained by 
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f barons and higher perſons, clearly went to all choſe 
who performed in LoN DON; and, as we know not 


of any further prohibition, owing, of courſe, to the 


very rapid improvement of the ſtage under that 


galaxy of merit which appeared about this time to 


enlighten literature, no vonder it ſoon attained ſuch 
perfection as claſſed the Engliſh theatre infinitely 


5 forwarder than any other i in the world. 


* _—_ 
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______ MYSTERIES AND MORALITIES. 


Bo ru for the ſake of hiſtorical intelligence and to 
gratiſy particular curioſity, I ſhall now look after 
the myſteries, moralities, and interludes, and new 

in what way by graduating from religion to mytho- | 


logy 1 from mythology to allegory, and from alle- 


gory to nature, they at laſt improved into tragedies 


and comedies. 


| Having given fs particular an account of the 


nature of the myſteries and moralities in Faanct, 
'M will be leſs neceſſary to dwell upon thoſe that 
were performed early in ENGLAND. They may, . 
| however, here as there, be diſlinguiſhed into mira- 


cles, ſuch as were anathematized in Francs by 


Sutti, and brought forward in EncLanD by ; 
GErTROI, myſteries, which were performed by the 
Confraternity of the Paſſion, and the boys of St. 
PAY L'S ſchool, and moralities which were improve- 
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ments en by the Engliſh and French ſo- 
ciety of clerks. 


Por proof of the miracles and that 955 obtained 
very early, we have not only The Miracle of St. 
Catherine, by GzrrRrO1, but accounts of others that 

| were performed in different parts of the kingdom, 
anſwering exactly to RaBtLars's ſtory of VII LON, 
who the reader may remember had a curious ad- 
venture with the Cordeliers of Porrov. We are 
told of Guary Miracles which were performed in 
Cornwall, and that many people flocked from 
great diſtances to lee them, * for,” ſays the author, 
who wrote in the reign of ELIZABETH, and was 
then giving an account of what he conſidered as 
antiquities,“ they had therein devils and devices 
a well to delight the eve as the car,” 7 


Theſe Ss miracles, one. of which was called 
The Creation of the World, and another Mount 
Calverie, were performed upon the principles of the 
original Grecian amphitheatre, in temporary build-' 
ings formed in the open helds, the diameter of the 
incloſure being generally about fifty feet; and, it 
1s extremely probable, the cuſtom being certainly 
very ancient, this. might be the kind of theatre 
ſpoken of ſo tonkdently and. in ſo unqualified a | 
vor. 55 45 2 q 
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manner at the time when, according to BOADICEX; 
Nzzo introduced hddling into Brita, 


As to chis myſteries, the very titles of them 


prove that they came from the ſame ſource whence 
dur neighbours derived theirs. The Paſſion of Our 
| Saviour, which the French confeſs to have been 
_ written ſo early that they know not with whom it 


originated; The Conception, The Incarnation, and 
others, to a very large number, ſhew ſufficiently 


ve were not behind hand in theſe religious farces. 
There are a great many of them extant, ſome few 
of which it will be neceſſary to touch upon; but, as 

it would clog up the narrative to ſeek for thoſe To 
of which we cannot poſſibly know any thing except 
by conjecture, it will be better at once to come to 
ſuch as have been acknowledged by well known” 
authors, but who after all appear to have drawn them 

5 from a very 1 remote ſource. : 


of theſe authors « one of the moſt reſpectable i: * 


Bain! He was born in 1495, in SUFFOLK, and at 
twelve years old vent to the monaſtery of Carmelites 
att Norwich. He afterwards Audicd at Hulme Ab- 
bey an NorTHUMBER LAND, and was from thence 
removed to CaM BRIDGE. He became a Proteſtant, 
and was in conſequence perſecuted by the Roman 
Catholics, but he was protected by lord CRomws ti. 
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However, on that nobleman's death, he took ſhelter 
in HOLLAND, where he wrote, or probably tranſ- 
Jated, moſt of his dramatic productions. He was re- 
called in the reign of EpwaxsD the ſixth, and given 
the living of Bisnoe's Srokk, in HAMPSHIRE. 
| He was afterwards named to the See of OssoRVY, 
where he ſtrenuouſly exerted himſelf to reform his 8 
prieſts and aboliſh maſs; in conſequence of which 
ſome of his ſervants were murdered, and bis owa 
death was plotted. He, therefore, made his eſcape in 
'a {mall boat and was taken by the captain of a Dutch 
man of war, whs {tript him of all his money and ef- 
fects. From HoLLand he retired to SWITZER- 
LAND, where he continued during the reign of 
queen MaRVY. When ELIZABETH came to the 
throne, he returned to ENGLAN Dd, but could never 
be prevailed upon to return to his ſee, but preferred 
rather being a prebend of CanTEerBURY, where he 
died in 1563, the eat before SHAKESPEAR was. 
born. 


| Bars wrote ſeventeen dramatic pieces, of which 
ok under are the titles Of Gods Promiſes, Ihe . 
| Baptiſm of Chriſt, The Temptation, Chriſt when he 
was twelve Years Old, of the Lord's Supper, 0% the 
Paſſion of Chriſt, Of the Reſurrection, Of Lazarus 
ed from the Dead, of Simon the Leper, are 
my h The Treachery of the Papiſts, The. Im- 
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poſtures of Thomas Becket, Againſt thoſe who adul- 
terate the Word of God, and The Corruptions of the 
Divine Laws, are moralities; Upon both Marriages 
of the King, Againſs Momuſes and Zoiluſes, Of 
Fohn of England, and The Image Y bs are 
. 


Al theſe performances, except three of the 
myſteries, are loſt to the world. Theſe, however, 
are pretty well preſerved, and, as I fhall preſently 
Inſtance in one of them that Baits was a man of 
ſound learning, and by no means for his thne a bad 


poet, we have great Treaſon to believe that his plays — 


were greatly ſuperior to that inſufferable nonſenſe © 
Cammer Gurton's Needle—which, by the way, thou gh 
execrably written, is a perfect play, and not without 
humour or any of thoſe other faragoes which the 
human mind can hardly afford belief, were written 
only forty years before Su AKESPEAR 's productions 
8 2825 o illumine literature. 


TH te apc; I allude to is entitled, A tragedy 
5 or interlude manyfe ting the cheſe promiſes of at 

unto man by all ages in the old lawe, from the fall of 

Adam to the mmcarnacyon of Chriſt. This piece holds 


out a politive proof that BAE, and therefore, of _ 
courſe, other writers of that time, well knew the an- 


cients, for it is not in five acts, a number which, if 
ve are well informed, the ancients never uſed but 
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ſeven acts in which their pieces were often written; 
and to make the ſimilitude more perfect, each act 


finiſhes with a-ehorus performed as the choruſes of 
the ancients were by voices and inſtruments; the 


aggregate length allo as well as the proportion of 


the different diviſions is exactly managed upon the 


Greek model, for. their tragedies in ſeven acts do 


not contain more matter than is generally found i in 


three acts of any Englifh trage dy. The Oedipus 


 Tyrannus of SOPHOCLES, which is one of the 
longeſt of antiquity. has not ſo many lines by two 


hundred and fifty, including the choruſes, as one of 


our ſhorteſt ®. *. 


ͤ—I——— — - — 


— 
2 


* Axisro rz, who ſtole as nend as Vol LTAIRE, obſerves 
by way of a diſcovery in the words of Pl Ao, by the bye, who would 
Probably have told us with great ſimplicity that the obſervation had 
been long an axiom, that an action ſhould conſiſt of beginning, mid- 
dle, and end, and this, no doubt, is certainly true of all literary com- 

_ poſitions whatever, from an epigram to an epic poem. The ancients, 


therefore, not becauſe it was ARISTOTLt's advice, for many of 


them wrote before him, in general either divided their plays into 
5 three acts or ſix; but, as the middte action was ſometimes intricate, 
for from its nature it ought to involve the piece in that perplexity 


which leaves the ſpectator in doubt as to how it thall finith, they 


took the third, fourth and fifth acts to have a wide field, by which 
means the firſt and ſecond were found fully {ufficient tor the firſt. 
action which opens the plot and excites the ſpectators curioſity, and 


the ſixth and ſeventh for relieving him from that pleaſant embar- 
raſſment into which the middle action has worked upon his mind 


by a gradual, a happy, and a natvral cataſtrophe. It is on this "x 
count they totally.rezected fi c acts Which the French and the Enylith = 
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As to the writing of this piece it is crude enough, 
but as it is full of thoſe beautiful ſentiments which 
every where pervade the ſcriptures, and evidently 
written by a good man and a philoſopher, it cannot 
by any means be conlidered as an indifferent per- 
formance; at the ſame time there is ſomething ſhock- 
ing in introdueing the Creator threatening AAM, 
commanding Nod. bleſſing ABRAHAM, inſtructing 
Moss, promiſing Davi p, encouraging ISAIAAH and 
ſanctifying Joux the Baptiſt, and yet the whole 
forms à complete plot beginning wich original kn 
and &niſhing \ with man's redemption. 


tis very 3 1 before, that this 
piece was a tranſlation, for I now ſhall ſpeak of an, 
other which I have by me as it was originally printed 
with a preface and dedication, a good deal illuſtra- 
tive of this probable fact that moſt of the ancients 
tranſlated, or imitated from ſomething fill more an- 
cient. This piece is a myſtery written by Sax DVS 


: and called brenda $ bal 


| have pap. becauſe it was . by HoRace.  Reaſog, 0 
. however, who after all knows more than all the critics who ever 
wrote or cavilled, which 1s the ſame thing, ſays that if there are three 
diſtinct actions there ſhould be no more than three diſtinct diviſions, 
and if the middle, in point of intereſt, ſhould require to be moe 
heightened than the re i, give the ſecond act « little extenſion, aud 
there is an end of the buſineſs. If any ſhould doubt this let him le. 
| concile himlelf by reaching the operas of Mz [ASTASIO, 


THE STAR. 


Saxpys, who we are told was a very accom- 


pliſned gentleman, was youngeſt ſon of Epwin, 


archbiſhop of Yorx, and born in 1577, this my 


ſtery, therefore, that he tranſlated was of courſe 


never performed, but 1 mention it to ſhew the anti- 

quity of that kind of ſpectacle. In his dedication, 
which is to the king, he ſpeaks of it as coming im- 
mediately to him from the pen of Gronvus, and 


to GroTivs from APOLLINARIUS and NAZIAN- 


ꝛz u, two ancient fathers of the primitive church. 


: Tn this Pre face are theſe words „ 


1 The ttagedy: of Chriſes Paſſ on was firſt written in 
„Greek by AroLLINAR1us, of LAODICEA, biſhop. 

65 of HigroroLts, and after by CRECORY NaN - 

6 IANZ EN.“ Though chis now extant in n his, is, by | 


—_—_— 


n 


* 1 know of nothing ſo hurtful to literature as the preſent ; 


faſhion of ſuppreſſing pre faces and ded: cations; in which writers 


always expreſs their ſtrongeſt and happieſt thoughts. There are | 
hundreds of inſtances that when literary compoſitions become the 
property of all mankind, the reputation of authors is ſacrificed to 


the profit of the bookſellers. Compreſſion is become as much the 


ſtudy of Paternoſter Row as the theatre, and every nerve 1s ſtrained to 
cram the author at one place into a nutſhell, and at the other imo a 
pocket volume. The prefaces and dedications of PxxpEN are full 


of beautiful proſe conveying intereſting and elegant inſtruction. 


The mind of a. great man like this, developed in a ſucceſſion of 


opinions, the reſult of his feeling and the confirmation of his rhe 
ment, is a treaſure of which t the world ought. not to be deprived. 
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ſome, aſcribed to the former; by others, aecounted 
ſuppoſuitions as not agreeing with his ſtrain in the 


reſt of his poems: which might alter that particular 
upon the imitation of EURTDIDESS. But Hucg 


GroTivs, of late, hath tranſcended all on this ar- 


e whoſe ſteps afar off I follow. 


B As this Biete psd much more irregular as to 


its conduct, is beiter written than that of Bars, 1 

ſuſpect it to have been of greater antiquity, eſpe- 

i cially as this is the ſubject which the French are 
not able to trace to its ſource. Thus, to reconcile 
this apparent ſoleciſm, the plot, which is crude and 


incongruous, has remained without alteration, and | 


te ſtyle, by getting into different hands has ac- 
quired a brighter poliſh. The fubject is much 
better calculated for repreſentation than the other, 

te characters, one excepted, being leſs revolting: 


The choruſes, however, which are chiefly performed. 


by Jewiſh women, are not managed according to 
any rule. They are not like thoſe before Ascnuy- - 
TVs, which. contained the main action, nor after 15 
when they only relieved the main action. They 
ſeem rather what Sor HO LES introduced, and Eu- 
RIPIDES afterwards altered ; for, though they are 
not primary objects, they certainly were compoſed 
ol characters which had relation to the principal 
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EDA 
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intereſt of the piece. I mention this to ſhew that 
all theſe writers had the ancients in view in every 
thing. h 25 
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Wire 7 however, ſo far conformed to the 
faſhion of the times in which he wrote as to adopt 
tive acts in preference to any other given number; 
and, if the prodigious length of the ſpeeches did not 
tire the reader intolerably, and more the ſpectator, 
the whole being little more than a ſueceſſion of mo- 
nologues, che hiſtorical facts attending upon that 
event and the ſituation of the characters, particu- 
larly of Pitate, who is made to feel as a man 
while he acts as a governor, would give the piece a 

conſequence and an. intereſt that mi ght not diſstaes 
later and more perfect productions. 
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We can trace theſe mylteries to a variety of au- 
thors, moſt of whom appeared to have tranſlated 
| their plays from either the Greek, Latin, Italian, 
French, or German; but, as the ſubject requi:es to : 
be no farther treated than merely to prove the ex, 

| iftence and antiquity of theſe amuſements, F- ſhall 
be as brief as . 5 


Jaan Paxrynn wrote, or tranſlated, in 1512, A 
 myltery called Condlemas Day ; or, the Kung: * 
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the Children of Ißrael, Rape LIFF wrote Dives and 
Lazarus, Job's Affliction, The Burning of Sodom, 


Tie Delivery of Suſannah, and. The Fortitude of 


| Judith, Wa ER lived in the reign of ErL1ZaBtTH, 
and is called a learned clerk. Ile wrote The I ife 
and Repentance of Mary Magdalen, A myſtery, 
or religious tragedy, was tranſlated from the Ita- 
lian of BossENTINUS by HENRY Ca EEE, called 
Frecuill, where is ſet forth, in manner of tragedy, 15 
the deviliſh devices of the Popiſh religion. PEELE, 

of whom. it will be neceſſary preſently to ſpeak, 
wrote The Love of King David and Fair Bathſheba, 


wich the tragedy of Abſalom ; and GOL DIe 


tranſlated 1 Ty his Son Jace from - 


” Beza. 


Many n more ans might be named, "a many 1 


more pieces, which, though the authors are un- 
| known, were entered at Stationer's Hall. | There 
is ſcarcely, however, a play but manifeſts from 


ſome circumſtance or other that it came from ſome- . 


85 thing written antecedent io the time in which it ap- 


” peared ; and, as I ſhall hereafter be able more parti- : 
cularly to aſcertain the origin of the moralities, and 


the old tragedies and come dies, and we ſhall then 
find from circumſtances a full confirmation of this 
fact, it may not be amiſs to take leave of the my; 
ſteries by gi ing a ſhort ſpecimen of their language. 
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In BaLz's myſtery of God's Promiſes is the 
following colloquy between the CREATOR and 
Apam. I take the pallage at hazard. 


Adam primus homo. 
Mercyfull Father, thy pytiefull grace extende 
Jo me care full wretche, whych have me fore abuſed, 
Thy pretept breakynge. O Lord, I mynde to amende, 
If thy great goodneſſe wolde now have me excuſed, 
Moſt heavenlye Maker, let me not be refuſed. 
Nor caſt from thy ſyght for one pore ſynne full cryme, 
Alas Fam frayle, uy whole kynde ys but flyme. | 


8 —— 
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Pater cœleſtis. 
I wott it is ; ſo, yet art ak no leſſe faultye, | 
Than thu haddyſt bene made of matter moch more worthye, 
I gave the reaſon, and wytte to underftandge ©. 
| 'The good from the evyll. And not to take on hande, 
| of a braynelete mynde, the chynge whych [ forbad the. 


| Adam primus homo. 
Soch heavye fortune hath chefelye chaunced me, 
. For chat I was * to myne owne lyberte. 


— 


Pater cœleſtis. 5 
Then thu art blameleſſe, and the faulte thu layeſt to me. | 


— 2 - 
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Adam primus homo, 
Naye all I aſcribe to my own imbecyllyte. 
No faulte in the Lorde, but in my infirmyte, 
f And want of repect in ſoche gyttes as thu gaveſt me. 


' — 
ATT > 


- —— —— — 
. 


Pater cœleſt: 5. 
8 that I put the at thvne one J berte, 


T hu Ou; ghtelt my goodne de to have in more ee, - 
Mm Adam primus homo. 
Avoyde it I cannot, thu layeſt to me ſo harde. 
| Lorde, now I perceyve what power is in man, 
And ſtrengte of hymſelfe, when thy ſwete grace is abſent. 
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And daunger hymſelfe, as apereth evydant; 
For I ſynned not fo longe as thu wert preſent; 
| But whan thu wert gone, I fell to ſynne by and by, 
And the dyſpleaſed. _ Good Lorde I axe the mercy. 


| 
7 . We muſt nedes but fall, do he the beſt he can, 
i 


pater cœleſtis. 
Thu walt dye for it, with all thy poſteryte. 


Adam primus homo. 
For one ; Multe, good Lorde, avenge not thyſelfe on me. 
| Who am but a wornie, or a fleſheyle vanyte. 


| Pater ccoeleſtis. 
1 ſaye thu ſhalt aye, with thy whole poſteryte. 


Adam primus homo. 
Yet mercy fwete Lore yt anye mercy maye be, 


Pater cœleſtis. 
5 I am immutable, I maye change no decre. 
Th hu ſhalt 45 (I ſay) without anye remedye. 


Adam primus homo. 

Vet eracyouſe Father, extende to me thy mercye, 
And throwe not awaye the worke whych thu haſt create 
To 22 own Image, but avert from me thy hate, ps 


Pater cœleſtis. 
But art thu ſorye from bottom of thy hart a 


Adam primus homo. 
. Thy ay ſpleaſure 1s to me moſt heavye ſmart, 


| Pater cœleſtis. N 
Than wyll I tell the what thu ſhalt ſtycke unto, 
: Ly fe to recover, and my good faver alſo. _ 


Adam primus homo. | | 
T ell it me, ſv ete Lorde, that I maye therafter £0, 


| Pater cœleſtis. 
'T hys: ys my covenaunt to the and all thy ofsprynge. 


THE STAGE, 


For that thu haſt bene deceyved by the ſerpent, 

T wyll put hatied betwixt hymn for hys doynge, 

And the women kyvad, They {hall heratfter dyfient ; 

Hys ſede with her ſede ſhall never have agrement ; 

Her ſede ſhall preſſe dow ne hys heade unto thu grounde. 

| Slee hys ſuggeſtyens, and hys whole power confounde. 
Cleave to thys promyſe, with all thy inwarde powre, 

Fyrmelye encloſe it in thy remembraunce faſt; | 

Folde it in thy faythe with full hope day and hows, 

And thy ſalvacyon it wyll be at the laſt. 

| That ſede {hall clere the of all thy wyckedneſle paſt, 


And procure thy peace, with molt h. oh grace in my ſyght. 


Se thu os to it, and holde not the matter Is ght. 


"Ii $7 dys's gen of chris Paſſion will be 
found this pallage, the firſt that came in | my way. 


PILATE. 

A Gght ſo full of pity may aſſwage _ | 

The ſwittly ſpre::ding fire of popular rage. 

Look on this tyectacle ? his arms all o're _ 
With laſhes gall'd, deep dy'd in their own gore! 
His ſides exhauſted, all the reſt appears 
Like that fictitious ſcarlet which he wears! 

And for a crown, the wreathed thorns infold 


| His n brows! with grief his Stief behold! 1 


JEWS. 
Away with him: from ths cont! gion free 
| Th infected earth, and nail him on a tree. 
e PILATk. 
x What! crucifi your king!“ 85 
JEWS. 


| dominion can 
No rival brook. His rule a law to man, 
Whom ROME adores, we readily obey : 


And will admit of none but C SAy'S Huy. 
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THE STAGE. 


He C=sar'sright uſurps, who hopes to aſcend 
The Hebrew throne. Thy own affairs intend. 
Doft thou diſcharge thy maſter's truſt, if in 


Thy government a preſident begin 
So full of danger, tending to the rape 
Of majeſty ? ? Shall treaſon thus eſcape ? 


'PILATE. 


1 he tumult ſwells: the vulgar and the great _ 

| Joyn in their votes with contributed heat. 
Whoſe whiſperings ſuch a change of murmur raiſe, 
As when the riſing wind's firſt fury ſtrays _ 


»Mong wave. beat rocks; when gatherings clouds deform 
The face of heaven, whoſe wrath begets a ſtorm ; 


.=The fearſul pilot then diſtruſts the Kies, 
And to the neareſt port for refuge flies. 


Jo theſe rude clamours they mine ears inure ; | 


: Such ſharp diſeaſes crave a ſudden cure. 

| You, my attendants, hither quickly bring 
Spot-purging water from the living ſpring. . 

* Thou liquid chryſtal from pollution clear; 


Ayd you, my innocent hands, like record bear, 


On whom theſe cleanſing fireams ſo purely run; J 


I voluntarily have nothing done. 
Nor am I guilty, though he ouiltleſs dye; 


Yours is the crime; his blood upon you lie. 
| | JEWS. 


Reſt thou ſecure. If hrs ee all 
Draw down celeſti al vengeance, let it fall 


I Thick on our heads, in puniſhment. renew: 


i And ever our diſperſed 1 race e purſue, | 


From thols ſpecimens the PAP will eaſily fore To. 


an idea not only of the two writers but of the man- ; 
ner in which theſe ſubjects were generally treated. 


Bars myſtery, written clearly by a divine, was 
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one of chat deſcription performed by the prieſts. 
SAN DVS gave himſelf the latitude of. a poet, and, 


therefore, though his piece is on a ſacred ſubject, 
the characters ſuit the laity. This was one ſhadow 
of that diſtinction by which the myſteries gradually 
changed into moralities, a ſpecies of entertainment, 
| however, intolerably dull though frequently well 


written; for, though allegory requires the powers of 
a poet, example alone entorces the practice of virtue 
from the ſtage. A metaphor may convince me 


through the medium of imaginary characters that 


clemency is a beautiful virtue, but let me be ſhewn 


an actual inſtance of it by ſome circumſtance like 
the introduction of Titus, and I inflant]y ice not 


only its d but! its  practicability.. 


The moralities were generally written to ſerve _ 
ſome temporary purpoſe. Sometimes they enforced 
public opinions, 48 the comedy of Good Order, 


written by SxztLTON; ſometimes to promote 


obedience and conformity. to the laws like that 


called The New Cuſtom, the author not known, 


written expreſoly to vindicate and promote the Re- 
formation; ſometimes, eſpecially when they were 
written for families, they recomended an attention 
to the ordinary purſuits of life, and illuſtrated the ad- 
vantages of foctal duty ; „ of this claſs were T he Di 
bedient Child, by Ix LAND, av ery early writer, 
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and Acolaſtus; or, the Prodigal Son, by Pàalse RAVE. 
The ground work of which pieces we have ſeen in 
the early part of the French ſtage particularly Aco- 


laſtus, which came from the celebrated play of 


Rurs88Beve, from which fo many authors have pil- 
laged, and among them VoLTAIRE. PaLsGRAVE, 
| however, who was chaplain: to HEN RV the erghth, 
ſeems to have had a Latin play written by For- 
LON1US, in his idea and in his ſtyle he endeavoured 
to imitate both Praurus and TzrENC CE, 


| Others of theſe moralities promoted earning, 


5 and the principles of education, ſuch are the nature 
of the Fogr Elements, ſuppoſed to be wiitten by 


RASTALL, which among other branches of in. 


firuction illuſtrates many points of natural phi- 
a and necromantia, compiled by SKELTON, 
bert 1 Greek, afterwards tranſlated into Latin, 
and hot into Engliſh, for the ule ol thoſe who, 


might with to learn different ee, 


The laudable drift, e of theſe per- 


15 formances, of which theſe may ſerve as a few proofs, 
is very apparent, but the world wanted to be amuſed 
as well as taught, and this led to the introduction of 
plays; which, being undertaken by ſcholars per- 
fecily well acquaimed with the ancients, we inſtantly 
oblerve, whatever ober requilites they may want, 
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the early comedies and tragedies are aſtoniſhly 
aher for the time. 


But to dwell a little longer upon che niordlities 


Thele ſtrange repreſentations were ſo managed, . 
that, though they conſiſted of a great variety of 

characters, they might be performed by four or five 
perſons. In one of them called All for Money, which 


was delcribed as “ moral and pity ful comedy 


» plainly repreſenting the manners of men and the N 


„ fafhion of the world,” the characters are Theo- 


logy, Science, Art, Money, Adulation, Godly Ad- | 
monition, Miſchievous Help, Pleaſure, Preſſed for 
| Pleaſure, Sin, Swift to. Sin, Virtue, Humility, 0 


; Charity, All for Money, Damnation, Satan, Pride, 
Gluttony, Learning with Money, Learning without 


Money, Money without Learning, Neither Money 


nor Learning, Moneyleſs, Moneyleſs and F riendleſs, 


| Nychol, Gregory, Graceleſs, Mother Crook, Judas, 
Dives, William, and the two Wives; but as not more 
than two of theſe characters, or at moſt three. were 
ever on the ſtage at once, and when they generally 
diſappeared they were ſeen no more, ſeveral parts 


were taken by one perſon without any injury to 
the piece. 5 7 


1 have inflanced here one of the lateſt, on > Pur- 
vol. 11. ** 
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poſe to ſhew that, as the myſteries became partly 


moralities, ſo at laſt the moralities became partly 


plays; for Nychol, Gregory, Graceleſs, Mother 
Crook, &c. are not allegorical but real characters. 
On the contrary in thoſe of an earlier date, one of 
Which is called Every Man, we find the Creator in 
eompany with Death, Fellowſhip, Kindred, Know- 
Hedge, Strength, and Beauty. Before this morality 55 
we find the Oy advertiſement : 8 


85 « Hare . 2 vibe how the 15 Fe. 
* her of Heven ſendeth dethe to ſomon every 


„ creature to come and gyve a counte of theyr 


35 « lyves in this worlde; and is in maner of a moralle 
«6 playe.” But it is extremely difficult to trace che 


moralities to their ſource. RasTaLL, a famous 


typographer from 1500 onward to 1536, when he 
died, either wrote, revived, or tranſlated many of 
them. All thoſe to which no authors' names are 
| affixed, it is natural to ſuppoſe are of this deſcription. 
SxxELTON, poet lauret to HEN AV the eighth, is the 
| earlieſt name we can find, who, beſides thoſe. that 
have been noticed, wrote Magmificence, a goodly 
interlude and a mery. The ee, printed 
in 1 1504, and the comedy of Virtue. _ 


The ftory of the Negromanſir ir, which was | per. 
formed before Hen! KY the ſeventh and his nobles 5 


THE STAGE, 33t 
on Palm Sunday, greatly to their edification no. 
doubt, was the trial of SiMony, which is ſuppoſed 
to be a female. One of the characters quotes Sx. 

NECA and St. Ausrix, and tells this lady to offer 
the Devil a bribe. The Devil, who enters with a 
large beard, rejects her offer with the utmoſt in- 
dignation, and ſwears that ſhe ſhall be fried and 
roaſted in ſulphur with MahOMET, PonTius PI- 
LATE, the traitor Jupas, and king HEROD. The 
laſt ſcene is a view of Hell where the Devil dances 
with the Necromancer till, after tripping up his heels, 

he leaves him in aſtoniſhment, and diſappears. in 
ſmoke and ſulpbur. DE ER 


6 have MrDWALIL, chaplain 
to MERTON, cardinal and archbiſhop of CN TER- 
BURY, who wrote a morality called Nature ; Gas- 

_ COIGNE, who tranſlated a morality from Ax IOS To, 
called Suppoſes, and wrote another called The Glaſſe 
of Government; Woops, who produced The Con- 
5 flict of Conſcience ; ; TarLETON author of The Seven 
| Deadly Sins; and others beſides thoſe of Bars 
already mentioned. But there are many publithed 

by RasTALL which are ſuppoſed to have been 

of a very early date indeed; among theſe may 
be reckoned Gentlyneſe and Nobylite, Impacyente 

Poverte, Manhood and Wiſdome, The Marriage ef 5 

it and Science, and ſeveral others. | 
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Perhaps it may be wrong to dvell ſo minutely 
on the ſubject of theſe repreſentations. Many of 
| which were miſcrable-traſh, and the beſ but fanciful 
and fantaſtic rhapſodies, calculated, one ſhould - 
think, more for drolls and puppet-ſhews than to 
make up the delight of kings and courts a} but, as | 
they ſerved to inſinuate morality under this homely 
and groteſque form, which alone the people were 


willing do approve, they fo far fulfilled the purpoſes 


of the ſtage, and ſobered the public mind into that 
degree of diſcrimination which taught the Engliſh 1 


to admire perfection on the theatre ſooner than any : 


other nation after the Crecks. 


It is impoſſible to conceive any thing fuller EE im- 

piety than the myſteries taken literally; but it muſt be 

remembered that the oflentateous ceremonies of the 
church which have pretty well kept pace with them 


have enſured an attention to the church itſelf, which 


perhaps, would have been vainly enjoined by ad- 


monition, or compelled by ſeverity. What wonder 


then the prieſts ſhould act in concert with the play, 


ers? It cannot alſo be denied that private duty, 8 


forced by either the perſuaſions, or the menaces of 
a parent, or a preceptor, ſeldom exhibits any other 
than a melancholy proſpect of ſucceſs; but, when 
inſtruction wears the lovely form and aſſumes the 
= * garb. of e, youth 18 llattered into 
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duty, and cheated into virtue. The ſtern vizor of 
rigour falls off and the face of reaſon 9 chear- 
ful and complacent. 5 55 


It is on this account, awkward. rude, and booriſn 
as they have managed it, I cannot find reaſon to 


doubt that the world at all times, and this of courſe 


as well as every other country, have adopted ſome 


inſmuating mode ſimilar to this to enſure by mild- 
neſs an attention to ſocial intercourſe and mutual 
intereſt which menace could never have effected; 
and, whether ſports, muſic, dancing, reciting or 
ſinging of poetry, relating hiſtories, true or ATTY - 
or any others of theſe numerous tubs with which 
human creatures, as well as whales, muſt be amuled, 


have at any time prevented depredations, averted 


| inſurrections, and ſecured the bounds of good fel- 


lowſhip, the whole has been {tage effect, and, 
therefore, virtually an encouragement of the dra- 
= matic art. 


5 Win it be infifted that it hers had been no- 
emuſements of that kind which we now call tra- 


gedies and comedies, the theatre, properly ſpeaking, 


' would have had no exiſtence? No ſuch thing can 
„ advanced. Myſteries and moralities were tra- 
gedies and comedies as far as they went; for, though a 


1 . 


the. mind accoinmodatcs iel deuter to. imitate 
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virtue by a review of the actions of thoſe with whom 
| hiſtory has brought us acquainted, or to ſhun folly 
through an expoſition of thoſe abſurdities apparent 
to us in the actions of our common acquaintance, 
yet the drift of the other amuſements was the ſame ; 
the times, however, were not poliſhed enough to 
promulgate inſtruction in any other form, and, there- 
fore, they held out ſymbol inſtead of certainty. SE 
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| INTERLUDES AND REMARKS CONCERNING THEM 
AND THEIR AUTHORS. 


—c_ —— 
—— - . 


Fax term We is ſo indefinite, and 15 been - 
i variouſly appropriated, that it has at times ap- 
plied to every ſpecies of dramatic entertainment 
both ſacred and prophane. There can be no doubt 
but that its fair vernacular ſenſe is ſome farce, or 
other ſtage performance, introduced between in- | 
| tervals at feaſts; therefore, when it came to have a 
fixed and determinate ſignification, it had not the 
ſmalleſt reſemblance to what was originally under- 

ood as interlude, 


In companies it has been the cuſtom to give a 
| fong and a toaſt alternately; nay, in clubs we ſhall 
ſtill find telling ſtories, preaching Quakers ſermons, 

"repeating. ſcenes from plays, imitating puppets, 
dreſſing a fiſt like an old woman and make it 25 
apparently ſing a ſong in character, and a prodigious 

number of modes of mumming in this wo "Theſe 
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are interludes as far as they go, and fairly give an 
idea of what were thoſe amuſements performed in 
little alehouſes which occalioned the Vagrant Act 
of Eowann the third. 


Nothing, therefore, of the dramatic kind makin in 
this ſenſe is ſo ancient as interlude. The tragedies | 
and comedies of the Greeks, as they have been con- 
fidered according to their original ſenſe of religious 
and paſtoral, the Feſcennines of the Romans, the 
Jornadas of the Spaniards, the Canvaſſes of the Ita: 
 lians, the. Sirventes and Tenſons of the F rench, and 
the irregular mixture of them all among the En. 
gliſh, were interludes; a term meaning pieces per- 
formed theatrically to amuſe and inſtruct ſometimes 
large, and ſometimes ſelect companies; nor were 
they till HEW O Op, and thoſe other authors about 


his time, conſidered in a fixed and diſtinct ſenſe 


7 lignifying a regular dramatic piece one ſhadow only 
from a play; for, as the m ſteries promulgated re · 
ligion through the medium of impiety, and the 


moralities taught ſocial duty by the perſonification ny 


f of thoſe virtues men ought to imitate, and thoſe 
vices they ought to avoid, the interludes, ſuch 8 
they were underſtood to be at that time, conſiſted- 
of characters which really exiſted, who diſcourſed* 
on ſubjects moſt proper to enforce the duties which 

prudence, reaſon, and even policy recommended. 
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So far they were dramatic entertainments, but 
ſtill they were not plays, for the moral was enforced 
by precept and not by example. A repreſentation 


of characters in real life which were immediately 
concerned in the intereſt of the action that was 


going forward, which, as they contributed to bring 
about the ends of juſtice and morality were re. 
warded, and which, as they thwarted and perveried 


| thoſe ends were puniſhed, was a ſpecies of theatrical 


amuſement, then entirely unknown, though all the 
eſſential requilites of it had heen always the drift of 
whatever had been brought forward, yet will this 
militate againſt any thing already here aſſerted, for 
it is impoſſible to contend that becauſe an art had 
not arrived to perfection it bad not, , therefore, been 


5 exerciſed. 


It may not now be amiſs to bland with thoſe. in- 
terludes ſome particulars concerning the men who 
wrote them, among whom the name of Joun HEV. 

woon ſtands moſt conſpicuous. He ſeems to have 
been a man of great wit and pleaſantry, and very 
well calculated to innovate as he did upon the my 
ſteries and moralities; but, his mind being oo ex- 
Lenſive, and his g genius too volatile to buckle to the 
trammels of a univerſity education, he neglected w-- 
voliſh thoſe talents which, nevertheleſs, he was cer- 


vol. 11. | Tt 
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tainly endowed with, and, therefore, probably he 
was not conſidered as a perſon of {ufficient conſe- 
quence to effect a complete reform. 


Us abilities were, however, held in conſiderable 
reſpect, and he became by his pleaſant and agreea- 
ble wit a great favourite with many eminent men of 
that time, and particularly with fir TOS Morn, 
who delighted in his company, and introduced him 
to the princeſs Maxx, through * whom he became 
the jeſter and ſo much the favourite of king 
| Hex: RY the e eighth, that be TIT rewarded him ſays 5 


- * at 


. > . by : . 7 * — 


Sir Tnomas Mor, whoſe extraordinary talents, whoſe un. 
Taken rectitude, and whoſe brilliant wit and amiable manners, made 


7 him the admiration of the good and wiſe, and the envy of the de- 


= ceitful and malignant; who ornamented the ſtate, dignified the law „ 
dclighted ſociety, and gave a poliſh to manners; and who ſuffered 

death through the ingratitude of a maſter whom he had too honeſtly 
ſerved for his own fafety. This fir Tomas More was both the 
| patron of HEY woo, and the Macznas of the age he lived in. The 


lage, however, was his moſt favourite object of protection, for he 


Was himſelf an actor, indulged this propenſity very early in life. 


8 Monk was educated in the family of Cardinal MERTON, biſhop of 


CANTERBURY, whoſe chaplain, MEDwa LL, wrote moralities which _ 
were aſſiſted both by the pen and the acting of Monk, we are told 
that it was his cuſtom to mix with the players when he was not pre: 
| viouſly expected; and, let the ſubject be what it might, he made 
out his part extempore in ſo entertaining a manner that, not only the 
matter he delivered was the beſt in the piece, but 5 as Pol. LONIUS 
"yh, $6 he Was accounted the belt actor,” pe | 
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an author, © for the mirth and quickneſs of his 
conceits.“ 


Hexwoop, however, was not a ſincere ad- 
herent of HENRY, for he was a bigoted Roman. 
Catholic, and, therefore, in his heart attached him- - 
ſelf cloſely to the intereſt of Maxy; to whom, 
when the Proteſtants were burning in Smithfield, Nh 
Ke uſed to relate facetious ſtories, | even at the time 


uV hen ſhe was on her death bed. by way of chafing 


the gloom that naturally hung on her guilty mind 


for having wickedly ſacrificed ſo many martyrs; and 
thus we ſee the difference of che re ward Of a ſervile 

and accommodating ſervant and a noble and ho- 
8 nourable one. HEY WOOD was carreſſed by ile RY 
for laughing at him in his fleeve, and treating him with | 
_duplicity, while Monk whoſe honour nothing could 
impeach, and whoſe magnanimity nothing. could 
diſmay, lolt his head 1 in return tor his ny. 


- After eiae H EN „ ED ARD, 

and deifying Maxy, Heywood, fkancying that the . 
generolity and honeſty of ſentiment, revived by 
EL1izaBETH and the Proteſtant religion, might de- 

tect his hy pocricy and ſo procure for him a merited 
puniſhment, thought it prudent to quit the king. 

dom. He died at MECU LIN, in Buazant, about 
1 t 2 
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1565, the year after Su AK ESP EAR was born. His 


pieces, though they were called plays, ate all inter. 


ludes, ſuch as they have already dehned. They here 
were all of chem publiſhed in 1533, and are fix in 

number, beſides two others, called Pindar of Wakes 
TS, and Philotas, which are attributed to him but 


not believed to be his. 


| H EY * OO D's Gx plays are, A Play between Johan 


the Huſband, 1yb the Wife, and fir Johan the Prieſt; 


which ſeems to be taken from one of the Tales of 


Boccack, which is ludicrouſly imiated by La 
ForTaivnE. A Mery Play between the Pardoner 
and the Friar, the Curate and Neighbour Prat. The - 
Play called .the Four P's ; being 4a new and a very 


mery Interlude between a Palmer, a Pardoner, a 


Peticary. and a P. dlar. A Play of Genteelneſs and 
: e A Pley Y Love. ie of ey Weather, D 


Thefe interludes, or ſo they all : are, maniſeſt the : 


character of the man who wrote them. They ſeem 
. by very ſubtle reaſoning betwe een certain perſonages 5 
to try the public opinion, and that under an idea of 
depicting local and temporary manners, of which _ 
Cuvck's Canterbury Tales ſtand for the outline, 8 


and which ever were and ever will be virtually the 5 
; ſame. 
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FT PALSGRAVE, who. wrote Acolaſtus, was a man 
ol very extenhve knowledge. He flouriſhed in 
the reigns of Any the ſeventh, and HENRY the 
eighth. Ie was born in London, and there re- 
ceived the firſt rudiments. of learning. He was 
afterwards celebrated at Cauzulbes for logic and 
_ philoſophy ; but his own country and his own language 
did not ſatiofy his thirit after learning ; he, therefore, 
went to France, where he n ſo admired, not 15 
only for his general talents but his proficiency 1 in par- 
tic lar in the French tongue, which he gave . 5 
purity and an elegance to which the natives of 
Faxe had till then been a {tranger,* but when 
the treaty of marriage was on foot between Louis 
the twel{th and Princeſs Mary, fiſter to Htengy the | 5 
eighth, PALSGRAVE Was picched upon to teach her 
the F rench language. LOV Hes however, dicd very 
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» This i is a very an "Ta Palse RAVE was | the firſt that : 
5 reduced the French language to grammatical rules. His works which 
he publiſhed in Loxpon, called L' Eclairciſſement de la Language 
Francois, is a very ingenious and ſenſible work; ſo much ſo, that 
many ingenious French authors have willingly acknowledged that all | 
the elegance and ſpirit for which the F rench tongue is ſo celebrated, 
and which has made it fo univerſal, would never have pervaded 
their language had they not received a promethea influence from 
Engliſh genius and judgment; and this generally applies to what I 
ſhall particularly inſiſt be to plays; which certainly would not 
| have come to any perfection ſo early as they did in FRANCE, had not 
the Englith authors, and particularly SuAkESPEAR, given them a 
EE merit and a perfection unknown to den nation lince GREECE. 
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ſoon after his marriage, and Parscrave attended 


Max to EncLanD; where, through her influ- 
ence, he became fo uſeful in teaching French to the 
Engliſh nobility, that he obtained good church Pre- 
ferment, and was made one of the chaplains in or- 


dinary to HEN RV the eighth. When PALSGRAVE 
was born, or at what time he died cannot now be 
traced; but the hiftorical fact of the marriage be- 
tween Lovis and Man v, vill ſhew that he was 
celebrated fo early as 1514; and, as he dd not 
publiſh. bis ingenious work in the Freach tongue 
till the year. 1540, he malt have run a pretty long 
career of favour and reputation. 


: % 


H my R Y Pu RK ER, lord Mon LEY, was born in 


| the Teign of HENRY the ſeventh. He was a vo- 
luminous author, and is ſaid to have written perfect | 
tragedies and comedies, taking the ancients ſor 
his model; but, as dramatic pieces do not ſeem 
10 have been forward enough for this, unleſs their 
perfection conliſted only of their conſtruction and 
they were neglected for the traſh that, like Gam- 
mer CGurton's Needle they contained, it is more ra- 
| tional to ſuppoſe that the pieces of this author were 


. interludes. | 


Money, was a firm adherent of Hey He 


| Was one of thoſe barons who bigned the memorable 


/ 
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letter to CLEMENT the ſeventh, threatening him 
with the loſs of his ſupremacy in ENGLAND unlels 
he uſed every pofhible diſpatch to effect the king's 
_ divorce, The king did not fail to return this at- 


tention; for, when MoRLEy had a diſpute with lord 
Dacnkk, of GiILESTAND, for precedence, he ſo 
backed his pretenſions that, though we are told 
Morey had not right on his ſide, thoſe pretenſions 


were confirmed by parliament. He is ſaid to have 


lived in honour and eſteem to a very advanced age, 
and to have enlightened that time with many works 


of celebrity. 


ns T4 DCLIFF wrote both moralitics and interludes; 

and began about 1538, at which time many of the 
mon alleries were deſtroyed, to grow celebrated for 
interlude, which, like thole of HEY WO Op, helped 


forward chat toleration which HENRY had intro- 
duced. He took the Carmelite' > houſe at Hirchix, 
mn HEREFORDSHIRE, and converted a part of it 


into a theatre, where his ſcholars acted Latin and 

Engliſh comedies that they might acquire confi- 

gence in public ſpeaking. Theſe pieces, by being 
written upon the model of the ancients, ſeem at 
Ia ſome of them, to be nearer to plays than thoſe 


| interludes written by Heywood. The piece called 


_ Chaucer's Melebee, is ſaid to have been a perfect co- | 
ee Tueir — however, being always 0 
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ſecond the king's views in his laudable determination 
to eſtabliſh the Proteſtant religion, RavcLiry was 
greatly countenanced and encouraged, and he in 
conſequence hved reſpected, and died rich. 


Sk 60 who among other jnterſades wrote 
The Negromanfir ir, of which we have already ſeen 
an account, was laureat both at Oxford and 
CausRIDGE. He was promoted to the rectory of 
Diss, in Nokrolk; but, having more of the actor 
in him than the parſon, and being calculated rather 
to write plays than ſermons, he made the pulpit 4 
: vehicle for the moſt pointed ridicule and ſevere 
farcaſm ; but this did not ſatisfy him. He wrote a 
prodigious number of ballads againſt the hypocricy 
of the prieſts, and particularly the mendicants, and 
for theſe irregularities he was ſuſpended by Nyx«s, 
| biſhop of Nox wich, a rigid man, from exerciſing 
the duties of the lacred function. 


my This diſgrace, however, giving him notoriety, 
became only a ſpur to his frolickſome pegaſus, for 
he vented his ridicule more and with greater ſucceſs. 
than ever. Scarcely any of the religious eſcaped 
him. At length he had cauſe to repent his te- 
merity ; for, having ſeverely. attacked the dignity of. 
 Worsty, that powerful and vindictive miniſter de- 
termined to make him a ſevere example: SKELTON, | 


THE STAGE. _ 


however, got an intimation of his intentions; and, 
before the officers of juſtice, who were in purſuit of 
him, had arrived to ſeize him, he took refuge in the 


ſanctuary of Weltminſter Abbey, where he was 
kindly entertained by Abbot Is:1e, with whom he 
reſided till the 851 of his death, which „ in 


1529. 


| Joux BouzcaizR, lord BerNeRs, appears to 


have- been a good author, himſelf, and a patron of 
many of the wits of his time. He was deſcended 


from THoMas, of Woops rock, duke of Grov- 
 cxsTER. He was Knight of the Garter, and Con- : 
| ſtable of WinvsoR CASTLE under EDWARD the 


fourth, and became popular for quelling an inſur- 


rection in CoxxXwALL and DEvONSAIRE, which 
was headed by Micnazr Jos Erk, a blackſmith, 
in 1495, and this recommended him to the favour 


of HEART the ſeventh. 


He was a a captain -of the pioneers at the ſiege of 
Tarnovannt, under HENRY the eighth, by 
whom he was made Chancellor of the Exchequer 


for life. He was alſo Lieutenant of CarLais and 


the Maxcuss. He was appointed to conduct the 
Princeſs Maxx into Francs on her marriage, at 
which time he became acquainted and v wrote in con- bY 


vor. 11. 1 | 
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246 THE STAGE, 
Junction with PaLscRAvE, and what was very re- 
markable he enjoyed the confidence and continued 
in the favour of HEN RAV eighteen years. He wrote 
himſelf but one comedy called Ite in Veneam, but 
it was principally owing to his patronage that the 
ſtage boaſted the celebrity it poſſeſſed at the time ; 
of his death, which EIT in 1 1532 . 


ty: Of the reſt of the iti hade writers, ſome 1 whom 
alſo wrote plays, there is nothing that can be col- 


| lected remarkable enough to merit particular at- 


| tention, Waczs, Wart, Warurr, Ur rox, : 
Woops, PEELE, and others were writers of this 
claſs, and their interludes were generally contro- 
verſies concerning the reformation, which it may 
be eaſily conceived. always tended to ſome con- 
| clufion 1 in its favour. TY 


This Hznar the ial who 1 

- prieſts, encouraged actors; and thus Heywood 
and SKELTON were cunningly employed to enforce 
: toleration and ſtrip off the maſk of hypocriſy from 
Wo: LSEY and his ae : This will e 


1 R * 5 * * 7 * —— _ — 


e Prein this 3 his marriage with bann the 
daughter of the duke of NoRFOLK, is deſcended the preſent lady 
baroneſs BERNERS; whoſe right to that title had long lain in ob- 

ſecurity, till, at length, it was clearly made out and recovered d by 

. PETER  NIVE, eſg. Noxkor. | | 
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ſhew us that plays, properly ſo called, by partaking 
more of rational manners, obtained no permanent 
reputation and decided character till the Proteſtant 
religion cleared away thoſe clouds of bigotry and 
ſuperſtition in which pure nature and fair truth had 
been ſhrouded and concealed. Interludes began 
the work, but it remained for plays to perfect it. 
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_ CHAP. IX. 


__—_—— 


PLAYS. © 


n I — 


I 


Ir is generally believed that Gammer Curton's 
Needle was the firſt piece, poſſeſſing the requilites 


of a play, that was performed in this kingdom. 


This, however, is a very doubtful conjecture, un- 
leſs it be allowed that it was written many years be- 


fore it came from the hands of biſhop ST1LL, who 


is ſaid to have produced it when he was Maſter of 

Arts at CAu BRIDGE. A piece called Dyccon the 

| Bedlam, which was entered at Stationers Hall in 

1562, ſeems to have ſerved for the ground work of 

Cammer Gurton, and muſt have been originally 
written many years before, for ſuch incomprehen- 

: ſible nonſenſe could never have been permitted ſo — 


85 long after SKELTON, Jonn Hzywoon, MEDwaTT, 


lord MoxLEy, PALSGRAVE, and Jasren Hzy- 

| woo, produced pieces much better written; the 
laſt of whom tranſlated three e from ” 
SExECA. | NR os 


| $7111, however, though he ſeemed extremely 
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fond of preſerving as much of the nonſenſe as 
poilible. knew very well the true conſtruction of a 
perfect play ; and, though the ridiculous ſtory he 
had to deal with was no more than GAMER Gur- 


ToN's looſing the needle with which ſhe was mend- 


Ing her huſband's breeches, the coil kept up by this : 


terrible accident, and the intrigues of Diccon, by 


which they are all ſet together by the ears, while he 


gets good fare and is rewarded all the way round ; 


yet all this is truly dramatic as well as the cataſtro- 
phe, gradually relieving their fears by the re- 
covery of the needle, which is found ſticking 1 in 
the breeches, to the great annoyance of Hope, 
0 in putting them on feels a e proof of the 


as to the play itſelf, I mould conceive it to | he 
| a burleſque of the Roman dramatiſts, and particu- 
| larly of PLauTus and TxzrENCE, for it has all the 
| balderdaſh of the firſt and the regularity of the laſt. 
It is as indecent, as vulgar, and licentious as the 
one, and as dull, as inſipid, and ſtupid as the 
other; in which caſe, taking the drift of it, the 
biſhop deſerves praiſe inſtead of cenſure; for no- 
thing can be more correctly attended to than are 
the unities; and who knows but by this ſcrupulous 
care, ARISTOTLE and Horace might not have 
been marked as the —— of his ridicule as well 
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as Pl Aurus and TEREN CCE. We at this moment 
have forgot to reliſ the admirable humour of the 
Rehearſal, even though every man of reading 
knows ſomething of the crude yet valuable plays. 
of Da V DEN. How then ſhall we be able to judge 
of the merits of a play at ſuch a diſtance of time 
which we acknowledge to be perfect in requiſites 
that ſome think of E aaa cops to all the reſt *. 


— 


5 1 mean nothing more in 5 than to rei the Jarring/ 
opin ons of different authors, ſome of whom think nothing valuable, 
' that is not ancient, and others that is not modern. It is as ridiculous 
to value a coin for its rult as it is to overlook that hiſtorical intelli. 
gence it may happen to convey. All extremes are contemptible. 
Prudent reaſoners Will think thus: Great and enlightened writers, 
have ſtarted in all ages and i in all nations, and though literary pro. 
ductions, which, by the bye, are not always works of genius, were | 
not multiplied to ſuch a degree, or ſo cut out and conſtructed by 
: ſquare and rule before printing was invented as they have been ſince, | 
yet it does not at all imply that letters begat poetry but rather that ; 
genius begat letters. What ſhall we ſay to oral tradition which has 
tranſmitted from age to age thoſe many ſublime and exquiſite ideas, 


invented, or rather imbibed by poets, who could not read, which, 8 
modern writers and thoſe celebrated for erudition have been obliged 


to adopt. We know by this that the meaſure of invention was full be- 
fore the regulations of literature were agreed upon. At the ſame time 

ve know that when nature is left to herſelf, her productions, however 
luxuriant, are not ſo beautiful, nor fo vigorous as when ſkil fully 

pruned, arranged, innoculated, and grafted; but it muſt, indeed, be 
with ſkill that this is attempted, otherwiſe deſtruction would be the 

_ conſequence inſtead of preſervation; and after all it muſt be re- 
membered, that, though cultivation may improve nature, without 
the productions of nature there could be no cultivation at all. Wiſe 

men, therefore, though they laudably encourage every attempt 6 


As to the play i in queſtion it is worthy of but 
very little contention, nor is it eaſy to be accounted 


for, why ſo much notice ſhould have been taken of 
it by a variety of authors, or how it met with ſuc- 


ceſs to the degree which they have aſſerted, unleſs; 


being in the light of an oppolition to the interludes, 


it was conſidered as an innovation; a circumſtance 


always eagerly caught al at in che theatrical ſtate. 


That there were ſeveral plays before Gommer 
Curton's Needle, however, admits of very little 
doubt. We have an account of a tragedy. called 


Matilda, which was performed before Henay the 


ſeventh, ſixty \ years at leaſt earlier than that comedy. 
The Andria of TExENcR, a flat infipid piece, 
5 Hycke Scorner, which ſeems to be ſomething like a a 
| perſonification of Cuaucir's Canter bury Tales, and 
Contains a whimſical and humourous diſplay of the 
vices and follies of the age, interſperſed with moral 
reflections, and indeed if it were properly. divided 
and digeſted would rank well in the lits Of the 
drama; Thyeſtes, Hercules Furens, and Trons, tran- 


lated from Sextca by [EQITY Heywoop, Jack 


i Pagers a ſtrange heterogeneous ate ain at a co- 


—— f?fꝓw 


poliſh the beauty and bring out the luſtre of poetry, will always 


chuſe that ſimplicity which brings nature home to the heart, rather | 
chan fee it rounded by a period, or dreſſed i in an idiom. eee 
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medy, and ſeveral others, were written before the 
date which Gammer Gurton's Needle bears. 


The comedy of Piſcator; or the Fiſher caught, 
written by HoxzR, who we are told was a man of 
fancy and learning, a rhetorician and a poet, alſo | 
came much earlier; ſo did lord MorLEy's trage- = 
dies and comedies, which ſeem to have been tran · 
| Nations from the ancients, and indeed many more; 
ſome of which rank 1 in no determinate claſs, not be- 
ing regular plays but rather . benen ly 
dramatic. | : 


At the beginning of the fixteenth century, how- 
ever, many plays of various deſcriptions were per- 
formed; and, among the reſt, I find, from Hol- 


ILINOGSUED and other authors, one of which is Ric- 


 COBON 1, Who ſeems to have picked up good the. 7; 
atrical intelligence, that, on the ſeventh of May, 
1520, the king cauſed a maſquerade to be prepared, . 
1 and ordered A ſtage to be raiſed 1 in the great hall at 
5 GaEENwIch, and the king, the queen, and the 
nobility came there to the repreſentstian of a good : 
__ of PLAUTUS. 1 


This might a of the foregoing plays, 
for, as the Engliſh ſeemed to emulate the Romans in 
their courage and their various ſtruggles for freedom 3 
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ſo did they in their poetry, witneſs their admi ation 
of MarT1aL in that poets life time; ; and thoſe plays 
were the greateſt part of them tranſlations, the co- 
medies from PLauTus and TzrENCE, and the tra- 
gedies always from Senzca, the pomp of whoſe 
ſtyle ſeems in all countries to have e the 
early writers. 


ver with all theſe advantages nothing worthy 
Fs mentioning, except for the purpoſe of exciting the 
curiolity of the reader, and filling up chronology, 


can be found before SHAKESPEAR, As, however, 


when I come to that memorable era, I ſhall have 
facts enough to bear me out without having any 
further recourſe to conjectures, it may not be un- 
intereſting to piece out this volume with ſuch cir- 


. cumſtances relative to cheſe ancient plays and their : 


writers as may ſerve not only to corroborate palt 
obſervation, but alſo to elucidate future enquiry. 


"Se Janes Las DSAY, who. we are told firſt in- 
troduced plays into SCOTLAN o, is ſaid by ſeveral 
authors to have written tragedies and comedies. 

5 He was born late in the fifteenth century. de 
was honourably employed at the court of Janes ; 
the fifth of ScorLanD, but his dramatic writings 
: were fo ſharp and ſo ped againlt the licentiouſ- 

" VOL. it. — 


— 
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neſs of che court and the corruption of the clergy, 
that he was not only ſtript of all his emoluments, ex- 
cept the place of Lion King at Arms, which was 


conferred on him for life, but it is wonderful, ſays an 15 


old author, © that he eſcaped their bloody hands who 
* were ſo ſkilful and had ſuch power at that time 
+20 ſhed the blood of honeſt men and martyrs.” ; 


This author ſeems to hive: been an imitator of 
 AxtsTOPHANES. | His humour was cutting and 
ſevere, as well as droll and ludicrous; and his re- 
preſentation of the perſon held up to ridicule was 
| ſo like that it was inſtantly known for ſome profli- 
gate courtier or corrupt prieſt. The abbot of 


Pals EY, who was ſucceſsfully. ridiculed in this 


manner, complained of him to his patron, the earl 
of ARRON. He, not being powerful enough to 


reſiſt the influence of the prieſt, gave up LIN DSA LY, 5 


| : who, at length, in diſguſt retired to his paternal FP 


|  eftate and ſought there that tranquility, as a phi- 


loſopher, which had been denied to him i in the 55 
world as a courtier and a poet. 


0 Jastx 3 W has been already n men- 5 
2 nennt as the tranſlator of three tragedies from 
"Vs ECA, was ſon to the famous HEevywoop the in- 
terlude writer. JaspER ſeems to have been as 
ſtrange a character as his father, He fudied EN - 
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Mexro eollege; where, having been guilty of 


5 many unpardonable irregularities, he reſigned his 


gown to avoid a ſentence of expulſion. After 
this he entered into the ſociety of Jeſuits at St. 
Omtrs. There he ſtudied for two years and then 


found himſelf ſo qualified for diſputation, that he 
did not ceaſe for ſeventeen years to promulgate 


his controverſies in SWITZERLAND; when, for 


his love of the mother church and his zeal againſt 
| the heretics, he was elevated to the degree of 


Doctor i in Divinity, and the Four Vows. 


3 


Pope Cnkaokr the ite en, in 13815 ſent 
* at the head of the Jeſuits to Ex LAN p; but 
his intolerable arrogance and pride, in which he 
affected the imperious conſequence of Wols kx, 
running into luxury and magnificence more than ls 
means could allow, ſoon rendered him obnoxious to. 
the court of ELIZABETH; and, perhaps, 1 
cowing to this that he is reported to have been ex- LT 
| ecuted in her reign. The fact however is, that 
when ſome of the Jeſuits were. condemned, and the , 
reſt in danger of the law, ELIZABETH, out of hu--- 

manity, ordered them all to be ſhipped away and : 


ſent out of EncLan D. HEYwWOOD went firſt to 


ROME and then to NaeLss, where he became ac- 


| quainted with Joux N a zealous and bi- 
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goted catholic, who. ſpeaks of him in the higheſt 


terms of reſpect and admiration. 


Of Taos SACKVILLE, lord Doxs zr, it 


may not be unentertaining to relate ſome particu— 


lars. He is ſaid, in conjunction with NorToON, of 
whom I ſhall preſently ſpeak, to have written what | 


is called the firſt Engliſh tragedy. SACKVILLE was 


a ſtudent of both Univ erſities, entered of the 'Tem- 
ple, and early. called to the Bar. His deportment 
was ſo manly, his manners fo engaging, and his 


wit ſo lively, that he was ſoon conlidered as an ac- 235 

quiſition to the ſtate. His father brought him into | 

parliament, at whoſe death he took poſſeſſion of * 
85 very {ſplendid inheritance. 


Soon after this 15 was knighted, and immediately 


promoted to a peerage by the title of baron Buck- 
HURST. Determined to keep up all the conſequence 
attached to his new dignity, he launched into ſuch 
magnificence and profuſion that, notwithſtanding his 
immenſe fortune, he very ſoon ſuffered material in- 
convenience, but the tide of preferment followed on 
him ſo faſt that he was quickly enabled to look above 
his difficulties. In 1573) the queen ſent him am- 
baſſador to Cranes the ninth, to congratulate 1. 
that prince. on bis marriage wich the daughter of 


MAaxIMILIAN, and on other ſtate affairs “. At the 
court of FRANCE he was received with all the 
honours due to his own merit and the dignity of 
5 his ſovereign. 


11 ſhould ſeem that F ELIZABETH made uſe of 
| Buexavasr to play off, firſt I. EI EST EH and after- 
wards Ess Ex; for be was ſent ambaſſador to the 
States General to accommodate ſome differences 
| that hadariſen in conſequence of certain conduct in 
the ear] of Lrlcksrkn, at which they had thought : 

8 to take umbrage. In this commiſſion he 


„ this was juſt after the maſſacre of the Huguenots on the 
feaſt of St. BArTHOLOMEW ; it is more than probable that thoſe 
other ſtate altairs were {ome prudent cond, tions for the future lafety 
of the Proteſtants. Some have argued the very reverſe, but this we 


cannot ealily believe of ELIZABETH. She had the higheſt opinion 


of BUCKHURST as a man of uncommon penetration and ſtead; nefs. 
He was generally ſelected out as a proper peſon, being a man of 
profound wiſdom, to be conſulted in all affairs of liſe and death. 
Ale was one of thoſe, being then in the privy council, who ſat on the 
trial of Tuou as HOWARD, duke of Nobrol K, which lord was ex- 
ecuted for being concerned i in a plot to recover the liberty of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. He was alſo named one of the commiſſioners for he 


trial of that unhappy queen; and, though he was not preſe 1t at her 
© condemnation at FOTHERINGAY CasTLE, yet, aft er her ſentence was 


confirmed, ELIZABETH made choice of him as a perſon of the moſt 
inſinuating addreſs in her court, and one ſhould think of the Laſt 
feeling, to reconcile ner to her hard fate, aud to ſ- < the decree put | 
in execution. | | | | | 
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acquitted himſelf with great honour and rectitude. 


There was ſomething in 1t, however, which pro- 


voked the reſentment of lord Bux LEO, whoſe 


influence was at that time ſo great with the queen 
hat Bucknunsr was recalled and conkned to his 
houſe for nine months“. On Lricester's death, 


| however, his intereſt at Low: whi renewed to ſuch 


a degree that BuxLertcn, who. perhaps, feared to 


appear his enemy, feigned to become his friend. 


He was made Knight of the Garter, ſat on the trial 


of the earl of ArUNDEL, and joined Bux EIn 
in negociating a Peace with SraIx, which produced 
the renewal of a treaty with the States General; 
which, BuRLEIC H having fallen ſick, Re r 
had all the honour of concluding; and which, as it 
_ eaſed the queen of an expence amounting to a 
hundred and twenty thouſand a year, a large ſum at 
dhat time, brought him of courſe into very great 


5 favour, 


th 


— — 


70 This antics may ſerve for * leſſon to courtiers who 


blindly follow the reſentment of their employers. aha | 
gave neither ſatisfaction to ELIZABETH nor BURLEIGH. „ 
qucen, though ſhe ſent him under a colour of juſtice to rectify theſe 


miſtakes, rather than vindicate the offender, did not mean that he 


ſhould act ſo as to irritate her favourite; and BuRLEIGH, though 


he was glad enough to ſee BUCKHURST e in order to keep 


down the influence of LzicesTER, grew, however jealous of his 

| ſplendid abilities, and, therefore, prevailed on the queen ta connive 
at injuſtice rather than give him an e of getting the 
upper hand. | 
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In 159t, he was, at the particular inſtance of 
the queen, elected Chancellor of the Univerſity of 
Oxxoro, in expreſs oppoſition to her favourite 
the earl of Essxx; and, on BukLEicn's death, 
ſhe conſtituted him lord high treaſurer. In the 
following year he was joined in a commiſſion with 
fir Tromas EER TON, and lord Ess Ex, to ne. 
gociate with the Senate of DN MARE; and when 
Ess Ex libelled the queen, as to her conduct con- 
cerning IxzLanD, when the miſguided Sourn- | 
Auro, fuller of friendſhip and intemperate zeal 
than prudence and reaſon, joined that unhappy 
favourite, Bucknuxsr was appointed lord high 
ſteward wwou the occaſion. 


Jauzs, who before bis arrival in Rows 
| had heard a great deal of the honeft ſervices and 
ſplendid abilities of lord Buckuvasrt, ſcarcely 
mounted the throne when he renewed that noble- 
man's patent of lord high treaſurer. In the fol- 
lowing year he created him earl of Dorszr, and 
appointed him one of the commiſſioners for exe- 
cuting the office of earl Maxsnal, which, how 
ever, he did not long enjoy, for he died ſud- 
denly as he was fitting at the council table at 
Wulr knall, on the 19th of Apts 1608, * 
ſeventy- two. 
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As the annals of this country have ſpoken 
Jargely of the character of this nobleman, both as 
a man and a ftatelinan, in which capacities he ſeems 


10 have conducted himſelf moſt honourably, I ſhall 


ſpeak no further of him than as a dramatic author, 2 


a diftinction equally reputable to him and to the 
_ thearre ; for Tt 1 4 remarkable proof Of his good 
Y ſenle, in the midſt of his great variety of important 
avocations, to conlider the ſtage as an object worthy 


his attention, and it is a high compliment to the 


| flage that it received fuch early improvement from : 
a man of ſuch ſplendid abilities. 


The play of Gorboduc, written by Sacxvii LE 


_ in conjunction with Nokrox, which is ſaid to Be 

the firſt Engliſh tragedy, or more properly the fiſt 
regular Engltth tragedy, is taken from hiſtory and 
highly ſpoken of by ſeveral authors; out of all 
which praiſe, however. I {hall content myſelf with 


ſelecting. the words of fir Pull? S1DNsy., « It 


* is,“ ſays he, 15 fall of ſtately ſpeeches, well ſound- - 

+0 ing phraſes, climbing 0 the height of SEN ECAS. ” 
« ſtyle, and as full of notable morality, which it 

& doth me it de Hightfully teach, and lo obtain the 5 

e very end of 5 Oy Ol 


Non rox, who is laid to bare written the three 
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firſt acts of Gorboduc, was after all, very likely, only 
the amanuenſis of Sacxvitte. He was counſel 
to the Stationer's Company, and received the fees 
for ſuch literary works as were entered on their 
books; and, happening to have been a ſtudent with 
SACKVILLE, was probably aſſiſted in life by that 
nobleman. His own writings appear to have been 
not at all dramatic, for he was a ſort of enthuſiaſt. 
He tranſlated religious pieces from the latin, and 
being a cotemporary of STERNHOLD, and Hor- 
KINS, and intimate with them, he aſſiſted thoſe no- 
table poets in their curious verſion of the Pſalms. 
We are told that NoxToN wrote twenty- -ſeven of 
them himſelf, and that his initials are prefixed to 
them; if ſo, the reader may _ be latished a as to = 
his poetical abilities. 55 


: Tens PrrSTON wrote a piece called Cam- 
: byſes, King of Perſe ua, which would have been but 


: little known had it not been for the notice taken of © 


Mt and its author by more celebrated men than 

PRESTON, 'who was, according to report, a much 

better actor than a poet. He performed ſo well i in 

a play called Dido, written by RI wis, before 

ELIZABETH in 1564, when ſhe was entertained at 1 

CausxrDe E; that, as a teſtimony of her eppro- 705 
„ 2 
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bation, ſhe ſettled a penſion on him of twenty 


pounds a year *. 


RIchAR D EpWaR PDS, who was born in 1323, 


Who ran very rapidly through a variety of ſtudies, 
and was early made Maſter of Arts at OxrorD, . 


was one of the gentlemen of queen ELIZABETR“s 


Chapel, and teacher of mulic to the children of the 
Choir. We are told that he had a patent as manager N 


of a theatre royal in that reign. He was certainly 


- Nerv highly in favour with the queen, who con- 
ſtantly attended and very much admired his pro- 
ductions; of which the pieces known to us are, 
Damon and Pythias, and Palamon and Arcyte, both 
of which ſubjects are familiar to every reader, and 
| ſhew evidently how much, as we have ſeen before, 5 


— 


This man is ſuppoſed to have been an object of envy to 
SHAKESPEAR : a moſt ſtrange and improbable conjecture. SHAKES» 


' PEAR is ſaid to have ridiculed the circumſtance of this annuity in his 
Aſidſummer's Night's Dream; and, in Henry the Fourth, to have 


laughed at PRESTON'S play * he makes Fa Ls TArr talk ef 


1 King CAMBYSES vien.”. The latter tour of pleaſantry i is natural 

1 enough ; but there js nothing of envy 1n it; and, as to the annuity, as 

it was conferred | in the very year that Saen an was born, he _ 
Could neither envy it nor will he be ſuppoſed of being ſuch a 


bungler at his profeſſion, or ſo ungrateful as to ridicule the queen 


| for a benefit ſhe had conferred on another thirty years before, when, 


at the very time he is ſuppoled to have Written this ridicule, ſhe » Was 
E favours on him. 
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that CHAUCER and the other old poets have con- 
tributed to the celebrity of the theatre. 


Damon and Pythias, one of the moſt affecting 


and beautiful ſtories of antiquity, is, conſidering the 
time, very dramatically treated by EvwarDs, but 
Palamon and Arcyte, taken avowedly from Cnavu- 


'CER'S HET Tale, was the greateſt favourite with 
the court. After the firſt repreſentation of this. 
piece, the queen ſummoned the poet into her pre- 
ſence and paid him very handſome compliments. 
She remarked that PALAMoN was ſo Juſtly drawn 


as a lover, that he muſt have been 1 in love indeed, 


That ArcyTE was a right martial knight, having 2a 
ſwart and inanly countenance, yet with the aſpect ; 
of a Venus clad in armour; that the lovely El- 


114 was a virgin of uncorrupted purity and unble- 


miſhed ſimplicity; and that, although ſhe ſung 9 
ſweetly, and gathered flowers alone in the garden, 
- ſhe preſerved her chaſtity undeflowered. EuiLIA 
was the only female part in the play. It was per- 
formed by a boy of fourteen years old, the ſon of the 
dean of Chriſtchurch, dreſſed like a princeſs, and 
the queen was ſo charmed with him that ſhe pre- 
ſented him with eight guineas. The reputation of 
Eb wak bs was certainly very high during his life 
which terminated the very year in which he pro- 


duced with ſo. much ſucceſs Palamon and Argir. 
* * 2 
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GEORGE PEELE, a moſt excentric character, 
was on one account or another very celebrated 


' early in ELIZABETH'“s reign. He took the degree 


of Maſter of Arts at Ox rob, and afterwards be- 
came in Lonpox the city poet, and had the order- 


ing of the pageants. He is ſpoken of as a very vo- 
luminous dramatic writer, and we are told that his 
works not only ſucceeded very greatly in his life 


but that they were read with great pleaſure after his 
death. He is ſaid i in particular to have been a good 
paſtoral poet. Upon the whole, however, as it is 
too frequently the caſe, he ſeems to have derived : 
his reputation more from having | been the object of 
patronage toa nobleman, than to the muſes, for his 
merry pranks i in which he is claſſed with Scoccan, 


SKELTON, and Dick TARLETON, all bon vivants, 5 


with whom the carl of NorTHUMBERLAN D, in imi- 
tation of ANTHONY with the Roman actors, very 
 ofien condeſcended to get drunk, lifted him into a 
degree of public opinion, which his works do not 
by any means appear to bear out. In ſhort his pro- 
fligate manners and irregular life but little qualified 
him for a knowledge of that morality indiſpenſibly =) 
neceſſary in the compoſition of a real dramatic 


entertainment; and it is; therefore, though one of 


his plays has been ignorantly attributed to SHARES 
PEAR, that the licentious GEORGE PEEL E, like his 


| imitators, RochksTER and KILLICREW, is little 


known but by his jeſts, “ which,” an author ſays, 
« jn literature, may be compared to the tricks of 
& a ſharper in ſociety, for oy are falſe, pecious | 
$ and impoſing.” 1 


1 was in his time ſo noted a character, for 
peculiarity i 1$ always ſure 0 be notorious, that he has 
an indiſpenſible right to be mentioned here. He 
ſeems as if he had ſet out, not only with a view to 
reform the ſtage, but the Engliſh language ; which, 
however, he miſerably injured by ſubſtituting 
quaintneſs for limplicity, and bombaſt for wit. His 
aim was to become maſter of che revels that through 
the medium of the ſtage he might promulgate h1s 
meditated innovation. He miſſed it, however, for 
queen ELIZABETH did not chuſe to give bim that 
poſt; but this did not deter him, for knowing well 1 
the affectation of courts, and being a man of con- 
ſummate perſeverence, he ſet himlelf up as a re- 
former of the Engliſh language under an idea of 
weeding it of obſolete and uncooth expreſſions; in 
which taſk he ſo well ſucceeded, that it was as un- 
faſhionable, for a time, in the court of EL IZ AB ETA 
to be ignorant of LilLy's Euphuiſme, as it was 
called, as it would be now to be ignorant of the 
F rench language f. 


* We have ſeen many inſtances where Cngularity has been 10 | 
| Cheriſhed for excellence that authors have made fortunes when they = 
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L1LLy wrote nine plays, which have all a ſmack 
of Euphuiſm, and were therefore celebrated for their 
day, for they were all Ephemerons. He is, neverthe- 
' leſs, highly extolled by ſome writers as a paragon of 


themſelves only expected ta excite curioſity, and when they actually 


merited public indignation. As to Mr. LIL IL and his anatomy of 


wit, which he diſtinguiſhed by the title of Eupbues and his England, 5 
de ſeems ſucceſsfully to have laughed at the people he pretended to 
to inſtruct. This ſtupid and extravagant romance was a quaint and 
an affected imitation of oriental poetry ; which, by a ſubſtitution of 


exotic phraſes in the place of vernacular expreſſions, deprived the 


Engliſh language of all its ſimplicity to ſtuff it with every thing that 
was unnatural, It was like plucking up daiſies to plant tube-roſes, 
In ſhort he was a ſhallow writer but a keen penetrator, and knew how | 
to make up with art and cunning for the deficiencies of nature and 


genius. An inſtance or two will ſhew that, however LiLLy was 


ignorant as to blowing the roſes of language in June, he managed e 


5 pretty well to preſerve a faint reſemblance of them at Chriſtmas, g 
which 1 1S a more extraordinary thing. „„ | 


Speaking of love he ſays, « There muſt in every . be 
« three lines. The firſt beginneth, the ſecond augmenteth the third 
* concludeth it a figure: fo in love three virtues; affection, which 


4 draweth the heart; ſecrecy, which encreaſeth the hope; conſtancy, _ 


5 « which finiheth the work: Without any of theſe rules there can 
« be no triangle ; without any of theſe virtues, no love.” In 


| another place we find this paſſage. ** Fire cannot be hidden in 


the flax without ſmoke, nor muſk in the boſom without ſmell, 


nor love 1 in the heart without ſuſpicion.” „ To examine this mad, 


neſs would be to imitate it. It anſwered the author's purpoſe; 
for whatever his merits were as to erudition he had read enough to 
know that affectation would be ſure to ſucceed at court; and, though _ 
we cannot compliment him on having derived his ſucceſs from his 5 
genius, we cannot refrain from giving him ſome degree of praiſe for 
nnn that — he ſucceſsfully laughed a 41. | 
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literature. Brov Nr calls him “ the only rare poet 
of that time,” which obſervation, as ſome of his 


plays were ſtarted againſt ſome of SxaxEsPEAR's, 
will no doubt be univerſally credited.“ The witty, 
< comical, facetiouſly-quick and unparalleled Journ 
And in another place maſter Blount 
tells us, inſpired no doubt with beauties of Euphuiſm, 
« that he ſate at ArolLo's table; that Arorto 
= gave him a wreath of his own bays without ſnatch- 
« ing; and that the lyre he played on had no bor- 
« rowed ſtrings.“ Thus LILLY, who paſſed that for 
wit which he knew to be ſtupidity, like a bouncer 
Who at laſt believes his own lies, was flattered, by 
the ſame quaintneſs, the ſame baſe coin he had im- 
poſed upon others, into a belief of that merit to 
which truth and nature vainly laboured to convince | 


i | Bs 


* LELLY:.” 


him he was an utter ſtranger. 


Ros ER T Crx, would have been coofidiered | 
as an author of merit and held i in ſome eſteem had 


he not, in company with Grorct PEELE, and the 


ſet already mentioned, plunged himſelf into every . 
ſpecies of profligacy and debauchery ; leaving a 
good and beautiful wife to laviſh her ſubſtance on 
|  libertines and proſtitutes, We are told that he is 
the firſt Engliſh poet who wrote for bread ; having | 
been obliged, whenever his extravagance threw him 
to diltreſs, to have recourſe to his pen for ſubſiſtence. 
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This induced him moſt ſhamefully to proſtitute his 
genius ; for, knowing that thoſe writings would be 
ſureſt to ſell beſt which were the moſt obſcene, he 


gratified the rakes of that age by every ſpecies of 1 


licentious poetry till he obtained by theſe worthy 
labours a conſiderable income. Penury, however, 
diſeaſe, the indignation of good men, and a con- 
ſciouſneſs of his own inſamy, led him into a gradual 
termination of his miſerable and profligate life, which 
alter all finiſhed as it had began; for, a voluptuary 
to the laſt, he died by over. eating bimſelf. 


Some affirm that he died x beiitent and inſtance, 
to prove this aſſertion, his having written a lett „ 

full of contrition to his injured wife, and alſo two be 

_ three publications of the ſame complexion. The 


manner of his death, however, the hypoeriſy Sn. 


tained in his recantations, and above all, his total 


1 forgetfulneſs of his wife's diſtreſs till he was in the 


moſt abject. diſtreſs himſelf, are pretty plain proofs 


| that his profligacy was innate and impoſſible to be 
eradicated; and that, in proportion as diſeaſe in- 
paired the vigour of his mind, he covered the prin- | 
: ciples of a libertine with the meanneſs of a ſyco- 55 


os phant, and the diſimulation o of a hypocrite. I; 


Carxs wrote four plays, and was concerned in 
ſeveral others, all which evince a mind which, had 
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it been rightly turned, would have lent conſiderable ; 


alliſtance to the cauſe of literature. 


Sir PBILIr S1DNEY, whoſe writings, public 
conduct, and remarkable fortunes, very peculiarly 


_ diſtinguiſhed him, demands to be noticed in this 
place. He was born in 1554. He was elegantly. 
educated, and very early ſent on his travels. When 
he was but eighteen, he narrowly eſcaped aſſaſſina- 
tion at PARIS during the maſſacre of the huguenots; 
at twenty-two he was ſent on an embaſly to Ran- 
pol pn, emperor of Germany, from which time 


he took an active and very often a reſolute part as a 


vigilant ſtateſman. He oppoſed the queen's mar- 
riage with the duke of AN Jo v, as it is ſuppoſed at 
the inſtance of his uncle the earl of LEICESTER. 

The queen, however, appears not to have been very 

well pleaſed; for, upon ſome frivolous, though vio 
lent quarrel which he had with VERx, earl of Ox- 1 


| FORD, he was conſtrained to retire from court. 


e 


He was ſoon, however, recall; for | in 1680 * 
55 was knighted; and, immediately bringing his abili- 
ties into action, he projected an expedition with fir 
Francis Drakes againſt AMERICA, but was again 
_ reſtrained by the queen. She, however, made him 
5 governor of F rabine which had then been juſt 
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put into her poſſeſſion. as one of the cautionary 
towns, and general of horſe. 


Aſter this ſir Pun L1P was permitted to purſue 
| his career unreſtrained ; for in July, 1586, he ſur- 


prized Ax I, and, by his enterprizing and ſpirited 5 


conduct preſerved the lives and the honour of the 


the Engliſh army at GrRAveLine., From theſe he : 


: aſpired to other ſplendid and valorous atchieve- 
ments, till his fame was ſo great, and ſo univerſal, 1 
that he was put in election for the kingdom of Po- 
LAND, which it is ſuppoſed he would have carried i 
but for the interference of the queen, who ſaid „ ſhe 


« admired his emulation but could not conſent 1 


* loſe his ſervices.” 


| What could be the radical cauſe 7 Evizas a 
nET “'s ſtrange conduct in relation to this extra- 
ordinary man, one moment advancing his ſortune : 
the next repelling it, is one of thoſe flate ſecrets 5 


ns which different authors give different motives, but 


are ſeldom able to come at the truth. S1IDNEY 
2 being the nephew of LEicisTER, it is very natural 
to ſuppoſe that he partook of the [miles and frowus 
Vith which, according to circumſtances, the queen 

favoured or threatened the uncle. All we certainly 

| know is that her's was a ſort of an April kindneſs, 

and chat it Was ſometimes her cuſtom to lour and 
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ſometimes to ſhine upon her favourites; for, though 
ſhe loudly lamented the death of SID XVEY, when 
covered with glory he gallantly fell in the flower 
of his age at the battle of ZuTegnzN, when ſhe was 
told ſometime after that her favourite Es SEX had 
atchieved prodigies of valour, ſhe blamed him for 

his forwardneſs, and cried out to BurLEIGH, 4 why 
« we ſhall have him knocked on the head like that 
| M raſh fellow Stoney,” 


The literary works of fir Pullir Sipunkv are 

various, and are allowed to poſſeſs conſiderable 
merit. His Arcadia, by which he has been moſt 
celebrated, ran though eight editions, though not 

- publiſhed. till after his death. Some eſteem his 
Apology for Poetry as his beſt performance, and his 

defence of his uncle, the ear] of LEICESTER, has 2 
been ſpoken of as a ſpirited and ſenſible production. 

He wrote one dramatic Piece called 'F he Tot of 


5 Sir PAILIr Sibir has been ſpoken of dif. 
ferently by different authors; but this is caſily ac- 
counted for. He was profeſſedly a Mæcenas, and 
it is natural chat patronage ſhould in great meaſure 
beget praiſe. This praiſe however beſtowed on the 
poet has regularly cooled as the man has been for- 


: netten. Hel IS firſt extolled, aſtery ards braiſed, then 
2 Þ aa. 
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commended, and at laſt abuſed. Of StipNEV it 
has been ſaid by a writer near his time, “ that he 
ce enjoyed and deſerved the moſt exalted praiſes of 
© his own age, and would of future ages. That 

„ SpxNsER reverenced him, not only as a patron 
“ but as a maſter. That ſo much ſweet nature, ex- 
* cellent behaviour, well. digeſted learning, rare wit, 
courage, breeding, and other additional accom- 


: = 8h pliſhments of converſation never before met in 


„% any one man. That be was a ſtateſman, a {oldier, 
4 anda ſcholar; but,” ſays he, © his pen and his 
 & ſword have rendered him famous enough ; for 

he died by the one Ad 1 the other hell live 
E for ever.” s 7. 


This is not an exact mode of biographical cele. i 


5 bration, nor indeed i is it very correct ſenſe; but it 1s 


panegyric which may take leave, ſo it be warm and 
glowing, to be a little abſurd, under an idea of 
ſhrouding inaccuracy behind the dazzle of ad- 
miration. 


The other author 1 allude to who, I hope, 10 


5 ke allows no poſthumous fame to others has no ex- 


5 pectation of any himſelf, ſays of fir PBILIP o 
| NEY, © that accidents of birth, court favour, and 
« popularity, gild a llender portion of merit. He 
6 had great valour, but it was an age of heroes, | 
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& We have,” ſays he, © a tedious, lamentable, pe- 
« dantic, paſtoral romance, which the patience of a 
„ young virgin in love cannot wade through; and 
& ſome abſurd attempts to fetter Engliſh verſe in 
„ Roman chains; a proof that this applauded au- 
9 thor underſtood but little the genius of his oon 
„ language.” After going on for ſome time in the 
e ſame ſtrain, he finiſhes with ſaying that “ he died 
« with the raſhneſs of a volunteer, after having 


e lived to write with the ſang froid of Madmoiſelle 
* SCUDERY.” 


The fact ſeems to be that, like BoLINXBROK x, 
Ho RACE WarLeoLt, and many other noble au- 
thors, who, by their own admirable abilities and 
_ their liberal encouragement of cotemporary writers 
in need of their protection, have left behind them 
a double claim on the gratitude of poſterity, ſir | 
PRILIr S1DNEyY was not only, as FALSTAFF ſays, 
15 witty himſelf but the cauſe of wit. in others, 


2 The writings tame of this de ſcription are 
in general more the fruits of their leiſure hours, and 
a relief from arduous avocations, than a regular em- 
5 ployment to which their inclination induce them 
ſolely to attend. The works of StD Ex are full of 
genius, beauty, and good ſenſe; and, though they 
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may not merit ſo warm a eulogium as that beſtowed 
on him by the firſt author J have quoted, they are 
conſiderably above that mediocrity into which they 
are attempted to be lowered * the laſt. 


Many more authors ought to be enumerated 

who, though they produced pieces during the reign 

of SyakEsPEAR, ſtarted originally before him. Of 

1 the ſe, however, little more can be noticed than that 

they aſſiſted in preparing the ſtage for that ſtate of 
perfection towards which it was then verging but 
which certainly it would never have attained but for 


— incomparable and unparalleled talents of our 


: abilities. 


immortal bard. It may not be amiſs, however, Pp 
remark that ſome of thele were men of no mean 


i ALEXANDER Nevitu ds a very early pro- 
greſs i in learning, and at ſixteen aſſociated with the 
celebrated JasrEA Heywoop in tranſlating the 
1ragedies of Senzca. In this aſſociation, New- 
TON, a very learned writer, who was firſt a ſchool- 
maſter, and who, through the patronage of ROBERT = 


earl of Ess Ex, became beneficed, Nock, who. . 


ſaid rather to have attempted plays in the manner of 


ITY ECA than to have tranſlated Seneca himſelf, 


Stu DLY, who was a ſtudent at CaBriDGE, and 
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afterwards killed at the fiege of BREDA under the 
command of prince Maurice, were all members. 
Among this fraternity who worked ſeparately as 

well as in conjunction, almoſt the whole of Sr- 

NEC A's tragedies were rendered into Engliſh, and 

| ſeveral others invented; by which efforts the En- 
oliſh age boaſted, if not the fancy of Cure E, at 

lea il the regularity of Rome. 
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Beſides theſe were 0 LWELL, who. is ; ſpoken 
of as an ingenious writer, and who produced one 
piece called Like will to like quot ſie the Devil to 
the Collier ; Lueron who. wrote a play called All 

for Money ; 7 ISS ELAN. D, who wrote The Diſobedient 
| Child ; Nasn, who was a companion of GREEN 
and his diſolute friends, and who bur for his pro- 
fligacy might have ranked well as an author, for he 
was remarkable for keen and witty ſatire ; K v FIN, 
who tranſlated one of the comedies of TzxENck, 
and who was tutor to the children of his patron, 
| lord Bucknvunsr; Gorvixe, who tranflated many 
| celebrated works with great reputation; and ſeveral 
other authors that might be named, beſides anony - 
mous play wrights out of number, whoſe pieces are 
entered at Stationer' $ Lall T 


Thus out of a very large maſs of materials I 
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have ſelected ſuch particulars as I confidered fully 
adequate to illuſtrate all I have advanced relative to 
the antiquity of the Engliſh theatre. I ſhall now 
firſt enquire into the merit of the early actors, and 
_ afterwards recapitulate ſuch circumſtances as may 
be yet neceſſary to go over, in order to give Snakks- 
PEAR a clear nage on hit aun APPEAFANCE: , 


\ 
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ACTORS. 


1 * 
— 2 * 2 


T wk of the antiquity of Engliſh acting with e a 
view of ſhewing what it particularly was would be 
impoſſible, and even to take it up generally would 
be to leave it in a very indefinite ſtate. We might 
ſay with great truth that ALT RED, RIchAR D, CæœuR 
vt Lion, and many other princes were actors, that 
the monks, out of all enumeration, were actors, and 
| that. the kingdom at different times ſwarmed with 5 
actors, who were always correctly of the ſame de- 
ſcription, even from the time of the Roman con- 
queſt to the nn act A the third. 


The particular merits of theſe men, however, will - 
never be known, and ſome may think it not very ma- 
terial that they ſhouid ; were it poſlible, however, to 
get at them I ſhould loſe no diligence in the ſearch ; 

for, though i it is certainly true that the man who 
merely utters cannot ſtand the lame chance of poſthu- 
VOL. II. | AA ; 
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mous fame as the man who writes, yet the obligation 
was mutual while the actor lived; and I don't ſee why 
the poet, whoſe works he ſet off, ſhould neglect to 
celebrate that merit without which he himſelf would 

ne ver have been celebrated. What pains have been 
taken to perpetuate the memory of Roscius! 

Kings, poets, and philoſophers, have written and 


| Tpoken his eulogium. To Ricyary's being an 


actor, ENGLAND owed the releaſe of that monarch, : 
and to the adroitneſs of Al rRED in the ſame ca- 
8 pacity . hom þ the INE: over the Danes. T 


The bmildiity of the ptohitſs of nctionek in Ex. 
GLAND and Fx ANCE has been already noticed. In 
| France we find no actors celebrated by name till 
we pet at TurxLvein and his companions intro- 
duced by the farces of the Children of Sans Souci;z 
and here, though we find a pretty ſtrong contention 
betw een the ſtudents at St. Pavr's ſchool and the 
_ Clerks at Clerkenwell, yet till the interludes of | 
HEYwWOOD, in which he himſelf, fir TOMAS 
 Moxx, and others aſſiſted, we learn nothing of the wy 
ot ror merits of an actor. 2 | 


From this time, nn to get pretty 

well acquainted with them, and find that, either for 
pleaſure or profit that knot of bon vivants which 
were headed by Carkx, Frxrr, and Nas, were 


| particulars. He was brought to town from SnROr- 
who found him in a field taking care of his father's. 


Introduced him to the earl, who aſtoniſhed at the 


where he became a ſort of jeſter to the queen. 


RETH Preferred TarLETOx to all her favourites; 

_ that the courtiers paid him the greateſt homage, and 

often employed him to pave the way for their kind 
reception. When the queen,“ ſays an author, 
„ was ſerious, 1 dare not ſay ſullen, TaxLETON | 
„ could undumpiſh her at his pleaſure. He told 
* her more of her faults than moſt of her chaplains, 
« and cured her of her melancholy better than all 

> her * 


4 gate- ſtreet, and performed originally i in the play of 
Henry the Fifth, from which SHAKESPEAR | 18 ſup- 
poſed to have collected the materials for his play 
under the ſame title. Suppoſing, however, this 
report to be truth, it could have furniſhed him 
only wich a few hints, for it had neither Fro ELLINg 1 
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all actors. The moſt conſpicuous in the groupe is 
TARLETON, Whoſe hiſtory contains {ome whimſical 


SHIRE by one of the ſervants of lord LeicssTiR, 
ſwine, and was ſo pleaſed with his anſwers that he 


quickneſs of his intellects, brought him to court 


We are told that there were times when Eu IZ A- 


r was an actor: at ths Bull i in Bithop- 


Aaa 2 
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Pis rot, the HosTzss, or any of thoſe excellent 
characters which we know to have been Syakts- 
PEAR'S invention, or rather his imitation from nature. 
When ETLIZABETR, at the ſolicitation of fir 
Francis WaALSINGHAM, appointed a dozen 
players to perform at BARN-ELMs, allowing them 
wages, and liveries as grooms of the chamber, Taz- 
LETON vas made a ſort of manager. An old au- 
thor ſays, © that for the clown's part he never had 
his equal. Even BEN Jonnson, who libels actors, 
could not refrain from applauding TARLETON. In- 
| deed, by all accounts, his humour was of an irre- 
L fiſtable kind, 1 ſuppoſe ſomething like that of 
Wes rox, for we are told that * the ſelf ſame words 
& ſpoken by another would hardly move a merry 
0 man to ſmile, which uttered by him would force 
. a fad ſoul to laughter'®,” 5 


* wg «7 here are many Horte 1 of N two of which 8 


"> leaſt appears to be fabrications. Every one knows that RaBELAIS, 


when he had not a ſous in his pocket, contrived to feaſt ſumptuouſly | 


all the way from Province to PARIs, by wrapping up brickduſt | 
n different papers, and writing on them * Poiſon for the king, _ 
* poiſon for the queen, poiſon for the dauphin;““ by which ſtra. 


tagem he contrived to be conveyed at the expence of the govern. 
ment as a ſtate priſoner. A ſimilar ſtory is trumpt up for TARLE TON; 
who, having run up a large ſcore at an alehouſe in Sa xpwien, 
made a ſervant boy accuſe him as a ſeminary prieſt, and ſo contrived 
. that the officer of Juſtice when they © came in ſearch of him found 
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TARxL ETON for ſome time kept a tavern in 
Paternoſter Row, and afterwards the ſign of the 


Tabor in Grace Church Street, where his humour 


operated as ſuch an attraction that it was common to 


| have his portrait as a ſign*. O Ds ſays that there 


was a ſign in the Borough of a man playing on the 


pipe and tabor with the name of TARLETON written 


under it, and that this portrait was a copy of a 


wooden print which was 3 at che head of a 


8 work called Tarleton's Filet. 


—_—_——_ 


kim on his knees crofling himfelf. The ſe vigilant miniſters of juſtice, 
fancying they ſhould make a good thing of this diſcovery, paid his 

_ reckoning and conveyed him to London; but when he came before 
 FLEETwooD, the recorder, who knew him and recognized in this 
trick one of the well known exploits of TaxLEToON, he not only 


diſcharged him but courteouſly entertained him in return for his wit. 


Another time, when he was in a ſtorm and the paſſengers were or. 
dered to throw their moſt cumberſome luggage overboard, he is ſaid | 


to have requeſted that he might throw his wife into the ſea, which 
_ poſſibly might have happened, and that is all we can ſay, for it has 


deen a joke for more than two thouſand years. By the way, Take | 

Is rom is faid to have reaſon for wiſhing to be diſencumbered of his 

wife, for he was a notorious cuckold; nay, they go ſo far as to ſay 
| that Cuckold's Point was ſo named by a waterman as he one e Gay 


| landed TARLETON at that place. 


. In Biſhop Hab's Satires we find theſe words 3 


*p 


00 * To ſit with TARLETON on an ale poſt's ſign, 1 


5 1 OxFoRD had a portrait of Fre with his tabor and 
pipe certainly taken from the print in the front of this jeſt book. He 
35 there repreſented in his Clown's dreſs, playing on his pipe with 
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He wrote one dramatic piece called The Seven 
Deadiy Sins; and this appears to have been when 
tired of his debaucheries, he, like GREEN and 
Nas k, pretended to repent of his irregularities ; at 
which time his wit ſeems to have dwindled into 
mere ſcurrility, for, as he grew debilitated with his 
exceſſes, he became ſour and ſarcaſtic. None eſ- 
caped his virulence, not even LiIcks TER, and 
RaLIZen; till, being diſcarded from court, and 
groving every day more contemptible 1 in the world's 
opinion, he died like VoLTAIRE a mixture of i im- 
becility, folly, and irreſolution. ; 


* 


Scoccax, according to the moſt probable ac- 

hu counts of him, was a wicked wit. He had none of 
the humour of TaxLEToN, the ſterling ſenſe of 
GREEN, the ſatire of Nas, nor the barefaced ri- 
baldry of PEELE ; 3 but he had a cunning that gave 
him abilities to cope with them all. He would at- 
tack every man's darling foible and appear to be his 
maſter in his own art, by which means, though al. 


ways needy, he always got Pres CONE; anda = 


4 


A - 4 . T * 
* wY . SP. 


one 1 5 beating the drum with the other; T his print is ſaid to - 
| have been ſo well cut, that a flatneſs appears upon the noſe which was 
_ occaſioned by a wound he got in parting ſome dogs and bears. This 
misfortune he turned into merriment by noticing that it did not affect 
him, for that he had {till lagacity enough to ſmell a knave irom an 
honeſt Wang: | Fs | 


Fa him a cuckold; 3 
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good bellyful. If TaxtiTon laughed at his pau- 


city of wit, he laughed at TARLETON by making 
if Green reproached him with 


his poverty, he took revenge by helping GREEN 
off with his money; if Nasn provoked him by his 
ſatire he warded off the ſhaft by callous indifference; 


and if PzELE made him uſeful in the city pageants, 


he not only feaſted well at his expence, but he 
| ſmacked the fees and pawned the ornaments. 


the ſtage, where his abilities are ſaid to have been 


but mediocre. With the aſſiſtance, however, of thus 
playing upon bis companions, and now and then on 
their common patron, the earl of NorTHUMBER- 
| LAND, Scoccan took care, though he got into 
all their ſcrapes, to keep himſelf clear of the conſe- 5 


quences of chem. i 


Concerning ſome of the other performers of that 


time -I have already ſpoken. 


 Eowaros®, 


* The young ſcholars you up Sine Epwarps, : are very | 


5 warmly celebrated as excellent actors. In the play of Palamon and 


Arqte, I have already noticed the youth who performed the part of 


the Princeſs, and that he was ſon to the Dean of Chriſt Church, 


which will thew that acting at that tune was by no means thought 


Thus 
his acting was more ſerviceable to him off than on 


PRTSsTOx was very 
celebrated, fo was SKELTON, and ſo were many of 


the company that performed under the direction of 
Indeed as to | their particular merits 
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it is extremely difficult to arrive at any critical 
knowledge of them. The ſpecimen I have given 
of TakxLETON's celebrity will, however, prove 
that the profeſſion of an actor was completely 
known at that time, for nothing can depict the 
true merit of comic acting better than the teſti- 
mony of the different poets and critics who have 
particularly ſpoken of their admiration of his 
dalents, a very imall pan of which admiration I 

have quoted. 


1 his account, however, will foarve t to Bow that 
actors were at that early period very profligate 

characters; that they debauched the morals of 

| young noblemen and inexperienced youths of every 
deſcription; and that whatever morality they might 
_ diſſeminate by their precepts, they cut it up by the 


roots by their example. This occaſioned thoſe | a 


decrees of ELIZABETH which were ſo often al- 
ternately enforced and broken, and eſtabliſhed a 
neceſſity for the moſt vigilant attention on the . 


part of the ſtate leſt what was intended to improve 1 


5 and poliſh public. n manners ſhould corrupt and dif- 


diſgraceful; bot: we > ſhall ſee that not * acting, conſidered 3 as 2 
picture of human manners, but that mimickry was then performed | 


Le admiration z for we are told, that in the play in queſtion, a cry 


of hounds was ſo perfectly acted that the yen. and all the court : 
could not credit but that it was real, | 5 | 
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grace them. As dramatic amuſements gained 


ſtrength on the ſide of genius, truth, and morality, 
the profeſſion of an actor became more reſpectable, 
till, at length, during the epoch to which we. are 


Hhaſtening, the theatre was ſo firmly eſtabliſhed that 
it was never ſhaken again till the troubles in the 


= reign of the firlt CuarLes, 


* 
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3 SY 
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A SUMMARY RECAPITULATION, FROM THE DRUIDS 
TO SHAKESPEAR. | 


| 3 OO; a review y of what 1 hve hitherto written on 
; the Engliſh theatre, though many may think the ſub- 


Ject unimportant before the birth of Syaxesrran, 


55 yet I cannot repent of having explored a field ful! 


of circumſtances material to the elucidation of a 
popular theme, even at the riſk of being cenſured 
by cavillers for exciting rather than gratifying curio- 

; tity ;- for, though the intelligence I have been able 
to offer is too often ſhrouded with doubt and ob- 
ſcurity, a misfortune, by the bye, conſtantly at- 
tendant on every review of lives and actions, yet 
if Ut produce no other literary benefit, the national 


incidents that are naturally interwoven with 8 


matic narrative muſt. inevitably. give it ſome in- 
tereſt; and, though it is not to be expected that 
rational men ſhould value this or any other theme 

merely fe for its antiquity, yet, the more rational the : 


man, the more he will be induced to allow that the 
ſanction of ages will confirm and eſtabliſh the im- 
portance of every thing avowedly and meritoriouſly 

conſtituted for the inſtruction and delight of the 


world, and the medium and criterion for the regu- 


: lation of its manners. 


\ 


If all I have collected of the bards with the 

Druids at their head, and have thereby ſhewn that 

every thing lyric is in its eſſence dramatic, is im- 
portant, I have gained my end. It were in vain to 


argue that it is not to be credited becauſe it is con- 


jectural. Conjecture from deduction ſwells into 
reaſon, and reaſon upon ſuch ground grows into 
„ e therefore, the Druids exiſted, if the 
Welch bards exiſted, if Os514 led on the Scotch = 


bards, or imitated what in his infancy he had im- 


bibed from oral tradition, or even if he had never 

written, but on the contrary, if all that is attributed 
to him was gathered from Scotch elders and nurſes, 

who, though perfect in the beauties of that poet 
they ſung, the oldeſt of them had not the remoteſt 
clue to its origin, yet the whole 1 is a maſs of ſuch fair 


probability that no ſophiſtry can ſhake it; and, 


therefore, the taſk, if novel is worthy curioſity, " 2D 
probable is entitled 0 attention, and if intereſting 


1 wall be conſidered as meritorious. 
n b 0 2 = 
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If the Mimes of the Romans came over with 


Jurtvs CæsAR, and that they did, I do not ſee 
the ſmalleſt reaſon to doubt, ENGLAND muſt de- 
cidedly have then known the dramatic art, or elſe 
Pacuvius, Accius, and Livius Ax DRONIcuS 
were ignorant of it. Boapicea tells us it did; 
nay, indeed, ſo does Max TIAL, ſo that we have 

g both Engliſh and Roman authority for 1 it. 


Aſter the Romans, the chain 15 fo regular from 


Axrrtuur to AT RED, and ſo on through the do- 
minien of the. Saxons, that in the celebration of 
great actions, carouſals, tournaments, and other : 
feaſts, we clearly lead the provincial poets, the drift 
of all whoſe writings was dramatic. Theſe the 
rulers, and principal perſonages of the land, took a 
delight in encouraging. Public rites, exerciſes, and 
amuſements, all received the ſanction and counte- 
' nance of the great, and were conſidered of ſo much 
: advantage to manners, that the prieſts were content, 
as in all other countries, to imitate the ſtage in 

0 order to enforce the doctrines of the pulpit. 


Hai: the prieſts. never taken the matter up, 


wad. they certainly did take it up from St. Ausrix | 


forwards, the ſtage moſt probably would never 


have been known at all in ExGLAN! D till SHAKES- 


- 
* 
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PEAR; for, however, the vivacity and perpetual 
curioſity of the French might induce them to ſearch 


for every poſſible minute circumſtance to give 
pompous accounts of an amuſement in their 


country, in which they have ſo greatly delighted, 


the more indolent and incurious ſpirit of Engliſh 
writers, who are pleaſed more to perform than to 


celebrate, bave, I ſee not why, certainly paſſed it 
by as a matter of little moment, and thereby loſt to 
poſterity what made up, and if the remnants of an- 
tiquity which have been ſaved from the general 

_ wreck may ſtand as a proof, meritoriouſly made 1 


che rational vs ad of our anceſtors. : 


But the grand objection will be, that, however 
2x may ſpeak of dramatic entertainments, nothing 
ought to be conſidered in that light but tragedy and 
comedy. In this enthuſiaſm in favour of a diſ- 
tinction which originally was very indefinite, the one 
being in GREECE The Song of the Goat, and the 
other The Song of the Village, one, therefore, im- 
plying a particular event, and the other a general 
Ry amuſement, we ſet up a diſtinction of our own, and 
we define tragedy to be a dramatic poem in which 
| ſome ſignal action of illuſtrious perſons is repre- 
fented ending in general fatally*; and the other, 


This definition has ſet the poets together by the ears upon the 
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which is much nearer the matter, a repreſentation of 
actions in private life, generally holding up the follies 


— — * „ 4 * OY OF — 3 


— ID : — — 


moſt natural ground in the wofld; becauſe a term, eſtabliſhed from 
2 principle totally different, has, through their filtration of its ſenſe, _ 
obtained another meaning. Thoſe who originally invented tragedy, 
in which was intended nothing more than a hymn in honour of Bac- 
chus, little dreamt that this word would be uſed to ſignify the 
great and warlike actions of heroes and legiſlators, and that this com- 
memorating the death of a goat ſhould afterwerd record the death 
of emperors. ARISTOTLE, very gravely and with the conſent of 
his partizans, tells us,, that “ tragedy is the imitation of one grave : 


« and entire action of a juſt length,” an obſervation that could be- 


long to nobody but ARISTOTLE, © which, without the aſſiſtance of 
„ narration, by raiſing of terror and compaſſion, refines and purges 
our paſſions.” Now it is ſcarcely poſſible to inſiſt on worſe non- 
ſenſe than this. My author ſays very gravely that this deflnition has 
_ thrown the critics into great perplexity; and no great wonder: for 
the juſt length, the exiſtence of a tragedy without narration,” a 
2 thing which 3s actually narration in action, and “ the terror and 
« compaſſion which ought alone to be. excited by tragedy,” is a 
cruſt for the critics which ARISTOTLE alone knew. how to digeſt. 
| Many opinions have been upon this ſubject rendered inexplicable 
by pedantry ; and even CORNEILL*, whoſe mind was rather firm, 
and whoſe opinion was pretty decided, modeſtly urges “ that he 
«© cannot reconcile ARISTOTLE with himſelſ; for that his reaſons 
defeat his definition. „ Nay, he even denies the purging of our 
paſnons to be the end of tr: agedv. As to the general ſenſe of every 
definition of comedy it is extremely different to torture it into any 
thing but its vernacular meaning; but, with all this ſelf evident truth 
ftaring him in the face, poor ARISTOTLE chuſes to cavil here; for 
he will not allow any thing to be comedy but an expoſition of the 
__ worſt and loweſt kind of men by way of ridicule, What then becomes - 
ci all that ſucceſsful humour by which characters in high life have 
deen laughed at and expoſed ? Thoſe v ho ſhould be our imitation and 
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of our neighbours to ridicule to deter the Tpectators 
from imitating abſurdities which theſe pieces ex- 


poſe. Therefore we have not invented what was 
unknown to the ancients, but have merely improved 
upon their inventions; and in conſequence we have 


not to brag of having rejected their art and eſta» 


bliſhed one of our own; but that, as the world 


| has become more poliſhed, we have availed our- 


ſelves of an art belonging to them, which we might 
probably ourſelves have otherwiſe been ignorant of. 


Under this idea we are obliged to admit the an- 
tiquity of the drama or reject it altogether. Every 
thing improves as human intelligence grows and ex- 

pands. This, however, does not alter the original 

principle. The original principle of the drama was 
to repreſent manners in action; and, as ſar as this 
point was effected, it ever exiſted and never altered 


nor degenerated, but in obedience to times and 
| circumſtances. 


Let us ; not, therefore, becauſe dramatic pieces 
were not written in ſome peculiar ſtyle or manner, 


1 
2 — — — 


: who degenerate being, ſurely the moſt eligible food for fair criticiſm ; pe 
what becomes of WyCHERLY, Gar, FARQUAR, VANBURGH, and 
CisBER, and what becomes of that very CONGREVE who writes 


a libel againſt himſelf by gt ani ARISTOTLE in £6 Lett | 
5 and inconſiſtent allertion, 5 
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becauſe they were not divided into acts, becauſe 
they were not meted by the ſame meaſure, nor poiſed 
by the lame weight, deny that there is any diſtinction 
in the ſpirit of them anciently, and now. Ascuvyius 
knew what they ought to be, and he knew it in full 
a8 great perfection as Ax ISTOT ILE, becauſe Ax Is- 
'ToTL: ſtole all his knowledge from Æschv LUS 
and his cotemporaries; and, if AscuyLvus, who imi- 

| tated HoMER, was poſſeſſed of this knowledge, it 
is folly and i ignorance to deny that the dramatic art 


was known at any period in which men of eru- 


8 dition exilted. 
3 upon this principle I inſiſt that the dramatic 
art exiſted or was known in this country as early as 

the Druids, for the Druids ſtudied the Greeks, and 


who among the Greeks ranked lo forward as the £ 
dramatic poets? 


n Thus far have 1 argued i in favour at the 4 
| matic art on the ſcore of its antiquity ; it muſt be 
remembered I have not argued. on the ſcore of its 


: perfection; but if I had it would not have de- 


tracted from the value of my reaſoning ; for, ſince 
SHAKESPEAR, we have ſeen the ſtage degenerate 
moſt miſerably; and, if J were inclined to inſtance 
5 periods when the theatre within the laſt century He- 
; ſerved no more to be conlidered 1 in a ſtate of per- 
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fection that it did ſeveral centuries paſt, my obſer- 


vations might be thought invidious but they could 
not be eaſily attached. Nay, were I put to it, I 


might avail myſelf of arguing that a degenerate fall 
from the pinnacle on which SyaxesPeAr and his 


cotemporaries placed it in, is more degrading ca 5 
the imperfect ſtate in which it is ſuppoſed to have 
been ſunk before it had the advantage of ſo great 


and ſo n an example. 


If none of theſe arguments will exculpate me 
from the heavy charge of venturing hiſtorical cir- 
cumſtances which, though highly probable, I cannot 
Poſitively prove, let me in common with all hiſto- 
rians and biographers claim the privilege of avail- 
ing myſelf of every thing poſitive and collateral that 
could poſſibly make out my reaſoning, of joining 

admitted facts with rational conjecture, of corro- 
borating what we believe with what we know, and 5 
of gaining credit for having eſtabliſhed ſome little 
authenticity on a vague and uncertain, though by : 
no means an unimportant, ſubject, by the aſſiduous : 

and induſtrious care wich which 1 it t has been explored. 2 


Over and above his let the collaterally hiſtorical 
facts which have ſprung from the fubject, like agree- 
: able objects that cheat the way on A Togged road, ; 
vol. 11. 1 ccc 
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afford ſome amuſement in relief of that jolting 
which I have given the reader's imagination. I did 
not profeſs to go on a turnpike road. There are no 


mile ſtones, the way is not meaſured, it is com- 


puted; and, if there were ever any direction poſts, ” 
they have been long ago broken down and deſ- 
troyed. It was, nevertheleſs, a road, and we have ; 
come ſafely through it; and the few veſtiges that 
prove it was formerly frequented, though there may 
not be much beauty and ſymmetry in them, have 
nevertheleſs an intereſting and a pictureſque effect. 


: An effect like the productions of CLauD, whoſe 5 


ruins ſeem to aſſume a venerable complacency : 
communicated by the richneſs of the ſetting ſun 
; that ſoberly el behind them. 


— 1 way of companion to this picture, let us 


turn our eyes to a grey morn full of aerial effect, 5 
and giving a cheering promiſe that the ſame ſun 


which ſet ſo ſerenely ſolemn the evening before, 
ſhall again diſplay its comforting influence till by a 
gradual and invigorating encreaſe of power and ra- 
diance, it at length gather i into a L bur. of the moſt | 


— e 5 


- In this FA we ſhall have a fair reſemblance of ; 
the theatre from the time of Heywood and the 
interludes. The myſteries, and the moralitics, hav- 
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ing gradually declined and, at length, ſunk into 


oblivion, manners in action began to exhibit a dawn 


of that day in which the objects of nature were at 
firſt faintly diſcerned, afterwards more perfectly ſeen, 
and at laſt acknowledged in all their charms, e 


the W Ferns of SHAKESPEAR. | 


| The chaos into which the dramatic art was then 
_ crumbled. began to ferment and diſtend itſelf, 


Bocknunxsr aſſiſted the proceſs; ſo, with the 
help of SEN kA, did N ask, NEviLLE, NEwTox, 


Sroprx, Nock, and the reſt, who ſeem to have 
1 been to JaspEx Heywood ſomething. like what 
Cnar LAINE and his worthy companions were to 
RicuzLizv; the tranſlators of TEREN CE made the 
atoms dance a lite more, Ewan dps, by the help h 
of Caauckx and Boccacs, began to arrange 
them, PEELE drilled them as well as he could but 
he gave them too volatile a motion, LILIy led 
them forward in a kind of minuet but miſtook dil 
tortion for grace, PRESTO put them into ſtilts, 7 
NorrtoN made them ſing pſalms, LIN DSEY held 
up a mirror to ſhew them their deformity, Siongy : 
made them courtly, and others did what they could 
to move the monſtrous heap, ſeperate it, and mould 8 


it into form r. 


* — 


— 6 


* Lie Pate 1 EY Gs ſpeaking of the tage in his time, 


. 
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Still, however, the work was very imperfect. 
The rugged and miſhapened fragments, as they took 
all manner of monſtrous and diſtorted forms, ran 


about in all directions, exhibiting every appearance 


but nature. By continual and ſteady perſeverance, 


however, the artificers that had the work in hand 
began to mould it into better faſhion; till, at length, 

to keep up the alluſion, Envy, like the Devil, . 

gan to be jealous of this dramatic approach towards 

order, for we find a book, dedicated to fir Puitie 
SIDNEY, by STEPHEN Goss0n, called The School 


of Abuſe, a pleaſant invective againſt Poets, Pipers, 


e e and 2 like eee e of the 


(4 Our 1 and comedies oblarve rules neither of 13 civility, ; 

0 or ſkilful poetry. Here you ſhall have As1a of the one ſide, and 
* Apxic of the other, and ſo many other under kingdoms, that the 
#6; player when he comes in, mult begin with telling where he is, or 
i elſe the tale will not be conceived. Now you ſhall have three la- 
dies walk to gather flowers, and then we muſt believe the ſtage to 


abe a garden. By and by we hear news of a ſhipwreck in the ſame 
place, then we are to blame if we accept it not for a rock. Upon the 


i back of that comes out a hideous monſter with fire and ſmoke, and 
; cc then the miſerable beholders are bound to take it for a cave; while 
. jn the mean time two armies flie in, repreſented with four ſwords | 
"66 and bucklers, and then what hard heart will not receive it for a 55 
pitched field? Now of time they are much more liberal. For 


40 ordinarily i it is that two young princes fall in love, after many tra. 
54 


3 Wi 


verſes the lady is got with child, delivered of a fair boy, he is loſt, 


«© proweth a man, falleth in love, and is ready to get another chile; | 
« and all this in two hours ſpace : : which how abſurd i it is in ſenſe, Hp 


„even ſenſe my im. 5 
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Commonwealth; and another called Plays confuted | 
in five Actions. This book, which is dedicated to 
fir Francis WALSIiNGHAM, labours very hard to 

prove that plays are calculated to promote licen- 


| tiouſneſs and immorality, and, therefore, ought not 
to be ſuffered 1 in a commonwealth. 9 


Theſe publications begat a long controverſy 
| WER was very warmly taken up againſt Gosso | 


by Loba and Tuomas HETYWRHO p, which laſt, 


we ſhall hereafter ſee, according to his own report | 
indeed, wrote, or had a hand, or at leaſt a main 
finger, his own expreſſion, in two hundred plays. 
At the time, however, of his entering the liſts with 8 
Gosson, he was very young, and it ſerved to 
help him forward i in much the ſame manner, though 
the circumſtances are not alike, as the diſpute with - 
Mol IERE which brought BouxsavuLrT into notice. 
GossoN was attacked very ſucceſsfully. The diſ- 
pute, however, did general ſervice; for, as there 
vas much to expoſe in the conduct of the tage and 
its adherents, ſo the appeal to fir Francis WA - 
six GRA, and fir PxILIT Stoxkv, ſo far called 
forth their interference, that they examined the 
abuſes, and occaſioned them in material points to 


be rectified, 


i 


7 Thus the labourers in this meritorious work 
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went on in the moſt ſtrenuous and animated manner, 


and wrought the better for being watched. If a 
poet thought he had made a perfect ſorm in a play, 
a biting and ſevere ſatire convinced him, or at leaſt 


the world, that it was monſtrous and unnatural. 


However he might fancy that his ideas were ſub- 
lime, and his verſes flowing and eaſy, ſome critic 
vas ſure to poſſeſs the world with an opinion that 
his ſubject was the bathos, that his ſtyle halted, and 

that his ks limped. 


Theſe were, however, good ſymptoms. The 


warmer the ſunſhine the more the flies are engen 
dered. Crouds of authors begat crouds of critics. 
Thoſe, therefore, who had written crudely began 
no to try at writing elegantly. The great difficulty 
vas to ſhape invention, which many. of them had, 
Into regularity. To do this they called in the aſſiſt- 
ance, as we have ſeen, of SENECA and TzRENCE; 
for, however, in a much earlier period the genius 
of the Greeks might have pervaded the Engliſh 
taſle, we ſee no vilible traces of it at this particular 5 
time; nor is there any ſolecifm in this. The prieſts 
5 knew che Greek Poets. and moſt carefully choſe 


them for their models; but this continued no longer 5 


than during the continuation of the myſteries; for 
at the moment the Engliſh authors improved in one 


hand into plays s, they on the other hand miſtook the 


a, 
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road as to conſtruction and ſtyle; and, therefore, 
followed the unintereſting and phlegmatic Romans 
inſtead of imitating the great and original Greeks. 


In this labyrinth were the poets of that time be- 
wildered, or rather, to keep on with my firſt figure, in 
this chaos were they overwhelmed and enthralled. 
Some fancied that the inflated SENECA would open 
to them all the arcana of tragedy, and others that 
in the tame TzrExce conliſted all the merit of 
comedy. Under this influence they forgot the 
| language in which they wrote, the manners of their 

countrymen, and the particular ſtyle in which to ap- 
peal to their paſſions and their hearts. ; 
5 Thus che unvieldy maſs. they had to move, to 
concoct, to form, to animate, was too mighty a taſk 
for their exertions. It remained that the literary 
glory of GREECE ſhould be born anew in the bark 
of Ex CLAN D. It remained for a genius, great, 
powerful, and commanding, with the majeſty of 
HoukER, the judgment of scuvlus, the ſweet⸗ 
neſs of SornocrEs, the philoſophy of EUR ID Eö, 


the wit of ARISTOPHANES, and the truth of 1 
: NANDER, to reconcile ſo many jarring opinions and 1 


5 to perfect this chaos into a world. 
5 . 5 8 


_ SHAKES p EAR Was this genius 3 and ; lo | well by 
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him were theſe jarring intereſts reconciled, that 
all the poets with the affiſtance of all the critics 
cannot, up to that time, nor perhaps fince, except in 
his own works, find any tragedy and comedy that 
_ appeals ſo forcibly to the heart, ſo perfectly ſa- 
tisfies the mind, or indeed that ſo completely tri- 
umphs over all candid objection, as Othello, and 
; 7 he Merry Wives of Windſor. 


The genius of Sdanncrran then was the power 
that formed this chaos into a world. SHAKESPEAR; = 
who, for his perfecting the dramatic art, deſerves 

the ineffable reverence of ages; and who, for giv- 


E 


ing light to the theatrical world, might ſnatch the 5 


e from the tomb of Ns EWTON. 
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